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THE BATTLE THAT WON SAMARRAH, 


BY BRIG,-GENERAL A. G. WAUCHOPE, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(LATE BLACK WATCH.) 


THERE stretches, some sixty 
miles north of Baghdad, from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates, a 
famous fortified line known to 
the Greeks as the Median Wall. 
It is skilfully constructed in 
tiers of mud bricks to a height 
fully thirty feet above the level 
of the plain; the whole has 
been covered over by a thick 
layer of earth, protecting the 
bricks these many centuries 
from wind and weather, for the 
Median Wall is, so some say, 
the oldest building in all the 
world, It formed certainly the 
outer line of the defences of 
the kingdom of Babylon under 
Nebuchadnezzar II., when it 
ran from Opis on the Tigris to 
Hit on the Euphrates; and this 
line in far earlier times marked 
the boundary between the two 
ancient peoples of Akkad and 
Sumer, and was probably even 
then a fortification of first im- 
portance, ° 
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However that may be, it 
stands to-day the most promin- 
ent landmark in all this district 
of the Tigris valley. Though 
broken tumbledown mounds 
represent the great wall to- 
wards the Euphrates, for 
many miles near the Tigris it 
stands without a break, with 
strong projecting bastions to 
give flank defence every forty 
or fifty yards; and at wider 
intervals the wall rises so as 
to form some sort of keep or 
watch-tower. 

Whoever built the great wall 
built it for the purposes of war, 
and no building, I venture to 
say, has ever had so many 
battles fought within its neigh- 
bourhood. Every race through 
every age, Aryan and Turanian, 
Babylonian and Assyrian, Me- 
dian and Persian, armies from 
Greece and armies from Rome 
have, during the past thousands 
of years, slaughtered oe other 
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with extraordinary thorough- 
ness below these mud bastions ; 
and more recently, but with 
the same seeming futility, Turk 
has murdered Arab and Arab 
Turk, the destruction of vil- 
lages, mosques, and canals 
marking, as of old, the soldiers’ 
sacrifice to the God of War. 

Standing this morning on 
these ancient ramparts, I watch 
the sun rise over this land 
which, once so rich and fertile, 
new shows hardly a sign of 
human habitation, this country 
where for many years not a 
tree nor a house has been 
allowed to stand, over which 
the blight of misrule has lain as 
a curse for centuries ; and I see 
yet one more army going forth 
to battle, once again columns 
of armed men sweep forth to 
encounter similar columns, to 
kill and capture within sight 
of the Median Wall. And 
watching these columns of Eng- 
lishmen and Highlanders, of 
Hindus, Gurkhas, and bearded 
Sikhs advancing to the coming 
conflict, one felt the conviction 
that this struggle was being 
fought for the sake of prin- 
ciples more lofty, for ends more 
permanent, for aims less fugi- 
tive, for issues of higher ser- 
vice to the cause of humanity, 
than those that had animated 
the innumerable and bloody 
conflicts of the past. 

The delta of the Tigris ends 
a few miles below Samarrah. 
That is to say, whoever holds 
the district about Samarrah 
controls the waters of the 
Tigris. For lewer down in 
the Baghdad valaiyet the river 
in its annual flood deposits so 
much mud on its bed as to 
raise itself, in course of cen- 
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turies, above the level of the 
plain. Consequently artificial 
banks about three feet high 
have been built all along the 
river, and were these to be 
cut during the flood season 
the whole surrounding country 
would be inundated and the 
spring crops destroyed. This 
renders the district of Sa- 
marrah of great natural im- 
portance, and the fact that 
the Germans had completed 
a railway between Baghdad 
and Samarrah made it also 
desirabie for the British to 
hold it. 

The country here differs 
little from the rest of the 
Tigris valley—the same level 
plain of loam and mud, a strip 
of two or three miles nearest 
the river highly irrigated, and 
at this season green with 
oung corn and barley ; farther 
afield the bare, brown, fea- 
tureless desert stretching out 
endlessly in every direction. 
Dawn and dusk transform 
this shadowless wilderness into 
a land of the most wonderful 
colour and atmosphere, but 
throughout the heat of the 
day the glare and dust make 
it hateful to white men. 
Even in April the shade tem- 
perature runs to 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and where troops 
march in this country without 
trees there is no shade from the 
sun, no escape from the heat. 

Besides the Median Wall, 
there remain two outward 
and visible signs of the older 
civilisation that flourished in 
happier times, There are at 
frequent intervals low flat 
mounds composed of old sun- 
baked bricks, the sites of 
ancient cities. So numerous 
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are these that they seem to 
justify the Chaldean proverb, 
boasting of the prosperity of 
the people, that a cock may 
spring from house to house 
without lighting on the ground 
from Babylon to the sea. The 
other is the walls of the canals 
that serve to irrigate the 
country between the two 
rivers. These canals have for 
centuries past been dry and 
useless, but their walls, twenty 
or thirty feet high and many 
miles in length, remain as the 
most conspicuous monument of 
the fallen greatness of Meso- 
potamia. That they will again 
be put to their original pur- 
pose was the confident asser- 
tion of Sir William Willcocks ; 
and with Turkish wmisrule 
finally banished from the land, 
a few years may see these 
canals again filled with water, 
bringing wealth and plenty 
to a happier generation. But 
to-day they seem to have but 
the one use of acting as tacti- 
cal features on the battlefield, 
as was indeed the case in this 
fight near Istabulat. 

For some days before the 
31st March 1917 the British 
had been collecting behind the 
Median Wall facing the Turk- 
ish position, which lay some 
three miles to the north of 
the Wall, and some twelve 
miles south of Samarrah. 

A very well-selected position 
it proved, and a very difficult 
one to attack. The Turkish 
left rested securely on a re- 
entrant bend of the Tigris. 
Thence the line ran east and 
west across the Dujail river, 
and continued for a mile along 
a dry canal, until it met the 
railway and the Dujail a little 


to the north of Istabulat 
station. Both the railway and 
the Dujail run roughly north- 
west to south-east, but the 
Tigris towards Samarrah bends 
due west. Consequently the 
Turks, by refusing their right, 
were able to rest that flank 
on the ruins of the ancient 
city of Istabulat. These ruins 
consisted of some low mounds 
and the high walls of an old 
eanal that had run from the 
Tigris across the present line 
of the railway four miles to 
the north of the station. The 
whole country was absolutely 
flat and bare, except for the 
broken and uneven walls of 
the Dujail river and Istabulat 
canal, 

The so-ealled Dujail river is 
a canal that takes off from 
the right bank of the Tigris 
some four miles north of the 
Median Wall. It has been 
dug and re-dug, till it now 
flows below the level of the 
surrounding country; but its 
walls are fully twenty feet 
high, and so form the one 
dominant tactical feature of 
the level Tigris plain in this 
district. A couple of miles 
south of Istabulat station the 
Dujail cuts through the Median 
Wall about a mile to the east 
of the railway, which runs 
from Baghdad through the 
Median Wall, past Istabulat, 
and so on to Samarrah. Hl 

By the 18th April, the British 
were holding that part of the 
Median Wall that runs roughly 
for a couple of miles eastwards 
from the Dujail river to the 
river Tigris; other troops, also 
in rear of the Median Wall, 
continued our line on the west 
bank of the Dujail, and a third 
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body was held in reserve. The 
open nature of the country, and 
the difficulty of distinguishing 
the enemy’s main position from 
his advanced trenches, made the 
problem of attack uncommonly 
difficult, and the thorough bom- 
bardment of his trenches before 
assault almost impossible. 

The key to the position was 
obviously the high double wall 
of the Dujail river. These 
walls are a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty yards wide at 
the top, and being very breken 
and uneven, give some cover to 
skirmishers in attack or de- 
fence. An attack along this 
line is also made somewhat 
easier by a small ridge of 
sandhills that had originally 
formed the walls ef an old 
canal, which flowed in earlier 
centuries between the Tigris 
and the Dujail. Photographs 
taken by our airmen showed 
that the Turks had strengthened 
their line where it crossed the 
Dujail, by building a strong 
redoubt on its eastern bank 
some 300 yards long by 150 
broad ; here too were a number 
of machine-gun emplacements, 
and, a little in rear, six or eight 
gun-pits. 

On the 18th a Highland 
regiment pushed forward a 
strong patrol along the east 
bank of the Dujail, an Indian 
battalion doing the same on 
the west bank, the two patrols 
working together and giving 
each other mutual support. 
Both regiments encountered 
the Turkish outposts within 
600 yards, and after driving 
them some distance back the 
patrols were withdrawn at 
night. 

Daring the19th the Highland 
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regiment, by some fine patrol 
work, drove the enemy advanced 
troops back with little loss, and 
during the night three strong 
points were built a mile in 
advance, two on the east and 
one on the west bank of the 
Dujail. From these points both 
the Highlanders and the Pun- 
jabis skirmished farther for- 
ward on the 20th, and the 
enemy’s position was becoming 
seriously threatened with but 
little loss to ourselves, 

One incident in this patrol 
fighting must not pass un- 
noted. An artillery officer had 
been sent forward in the morn- 
ing to observe the ground and 
enemy positions from our strong 
point on the east bank of the 
Dujail. It was a task of con- 
siderable danger, for already 
several of our men had been 
hit by enemy snipers, and at 
this moment a wounded man 
was being carried back by the 
stretcher-bearers. The artillery 
officer had crawled a little 
ahead of the strong point in 
order to observe more freely, but 
his gallantry was ill rewarded 
by a bullet striking him and 
incapacitating him from coming 
back, or even escaping from 
his exposed position. Easton 
had been sergeant of the High- 
landers’ stretcher-bearers since 
his predecessor had been killed 
when recovering wounded, and 
he himself had won the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal for 
@ fine piece of work in France. 
Without hesitation Easton now 
ran forward from the strong 
point, and though the enemy 
snipers were dropping bullets 
all round, roughly bandaged the 
officer, picked him up on his 
back, staggered down to the 
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river, and got him across under 
the welcome shelter of the other 
bank, though the stream was 
over six feet deep. For this 
action Sergeant Easton now 
wears & bar to his Distinguished 
Conduct Medal. 

On the 20th it was definitely 
decided that the situation de- 
manded an immediate advance, 
and a direct frontal attack was 
ordered to take place at dawn 
on the following morning. One 
party was to lead the attack at 
5 A.M. on the east of the Dajail, 
the Highlanders to advance 
along the east bank of that 
canal, and one company of the 
Punjabis on the west bank. 
On the right of the High- 
landers the Gurkhas were to 
advance from the right strong 
point with a battalion of Indian 
infantry in echelon on their 
right near the Tigris, another 
battalion being held in reserve. 
When this attack had gained 
ground a second force was to 
advance over the bare plain on 
the west of the Dujail, and 
their right to gain touch with 
the left of the company of Pun- 
jabis on the Dajail bank. The 
objectives of the main attack 
were the redoubt and the two 
bridges which crossed the Du- 
jail immediately above it. A 
third force was held back in 
reserve. 

The orders were thus very 
clear and the plan simple; the 
main difficulty was to ensure 
effective artillery co-operation, 
since to come within effective 
range of the redoubt our bat- 
teries would be forced to move 
forward over very open ground, 
and counter-battery work would 
obviously be hard to arrange. 
Thefrontageof broken ground 
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open to the Highlanders was 
but little over 150 yards; the 
officer commanding that regi- 
ment therefore wisely deter- 
mined to attack on a narrow 
frontage of two platoons rather 
than expose his men on the 
bare plain, and with the Dujail 
giving the direction to his left, 
trust to the impetus of eight 
lines to force the enemy’s 
position. 

Presisely at 5 A.M. the cover- 
ing batteries opened fire on the 
enemy outposts, the leading 
platoons charged forward, and, 
without pausing to fire but ad- 
vancing by a series of swift 
rushes, drove back the Turkish 
advanced troops about a thou- 
sand yards from our strong 
points. A few Turks were 
bayoneted, a number more 
shot by the fire of a well-placed 
Lewis gun, and the surprise of 
the attack and the rapidity of 
its execution saved our men 
from any severe loss during 
this first advance. But as our 
leading platoons drew near to 
the enemy main positions, they 
came under an enfilade fire 
from the west bank of the 
Dujail, and a number of men 
had to swing round to the left, 
and, from the crest of the wall, 
reply to the enemy not two 
hundred yards distant on the 
opposite bank, The succeeding 
lines, however, pressed forward, 
and section after section rushed 
on to the help of their comrades, 
Everyrise and every knoll along 
the river was held by snipers, 
and the battle developed into 
a fierce contest between skir- 
mishers. -But it was not of 
long duration. Shortly after 
6 o'clock nearly two miles of 
country had been cleared of 
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the enemy, Our men were not 
to be denied, and the leading 
section of Highlanders made a 
gallant charge and rushed the 
main redoubt, killing a certain 
number of its defenders and 
driving out theremainder. The 
success of the attack was 
greatly due to the rapidity, but 
its very rapidity had led to 
considerable intervals ocourring 
between the eight lines that 
had originally advanced to the 
assault. Some platoons had 
been forced to engage the enemy 
on the opposite bank, others 
with Lewis guns were keeping 
down the fire of the enemy who 
were holding several small 
trenches ahead, and a number 
of men had fallen, never to rise 
again; consequently for the first 
few minutes there were less 
than a hundred men in the 
redoubt, and these were subject 
to a heavy fire from their front 
and enfilading fire from their 
left. 

Now was the moment when 
artillery support was most 
needed. But, as before ex- 
plained, this, owing to the 
nature of the ground, had been 
most difficult to arrange. The 
batteries posted under cover of 
the Median Wall soon found 
themselves, as the enemy re- 
tired, at extreme range, and 
were obliged in consequence 
to advance to new positions. 
This is a matter which takes 
longer than the actual bring- 
ing up of the guns; fresh 
observations must be made by 
artillery officers, new telephone 
wires must be laid, new com- 
munications established, and 
correct ranges ascertained of 
the new targets before effective 
support can be given. This 
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was all being done, but under 
great difficulties, because the 
enemy had established a strong 
barrage in rear of the assault- 
ing troops. Many of our gun- 
ners were hit, especially among 
the telephone operators; con- 
sequently, just at this critical 
time, there was little or no 
artillery support to be had. 
Now the Turk is a stubborn 
fighter. His men on the west 
bank of the Dujail had not yet 
been driven so far back as 
those opposing the Highlard- 
ers, and they now opened a 
very galling fire from the west 
bank at a range of only two to 
four hundred yards. The re- 
doubt had been taken at 6.15 
A.M. Within ten minutes the 
Turks on the east bank had 
organised a strong body to 
make a counter-attack, and 
these, headed by parties of 
bombera, rushed the redoubt, 
drove the few defenders back, 
and held its front and side 
faces. But their triumph was 
short-lived. It was a proud 
boast of the Highlanders that 
of all the miles of entrench- 
ments that had at one time or 
another been entrusted to them, 
not one yard even had been 
surrendered to the enemy: it 
was their stern resolve that no 
Highlander should lie un- 
avenged, that no man who 
wore the red hackle should 
give his life in vain, The 
redoubt had once been theirs, 
and in its trenches lay the 
bodies of their comrades who 
had died to hold it. It was 
the redoubt they had set forth 
to capture; now more than 
ever they were determined 
that not a live Turk should 
dispute possession. The pla- 
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toons that had originally 
formed the rear waves were 
now fast coming up, bombs 
and bombers were called for, 
and an immediate counter- 
attack organised. But the 
losses were now very heavy. 
Within a minute, one captain 
and two subalterns were killed, 
two captains and two sub- 
alterns wounded and a heavy 
proportion among the rank and 
file also fell. The smallest 
hesitation, the slightest waver- 
ing, and the Turks had made 
good their success, But there 
was no hesitation, and, though 
only one unwounded officer re- 
mained, there was no waver- 
ing. The bombers dashed for- 
ward, every available man 
followed, and within fifteen 
minutes of its loss the entire 
redoubt was recaptured, and 
its forward trenches rapidly 
consolidated. The Highlanders’ 
boast still held true—the red 
hackle was again victorious. 

Many were the dead, many 
the wounded to testify to the 
gallant deeds that led to this 
success. An artillery officer 
who witnessed the assault, 
wrote :— 

“That day the Highlanders, 
without help, won a victory 
that only those who saw it 
can realise was among the 
most gallant fought in this 
war.” 

What is the secret, whence 
comes this spirit, of the wave 
of bravery that seizes soldiers 
at these great moments? 
Many of the very men who 
charged forward had but ten 
minutes before been driven 
back, many of their comrades 
lay dead beside them, they 
had lost their accustemed 
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leaders, shrapnel and heavy 
shell were bursting among 
them, and when the cry for 
bombs and bombers was given, 
it must have seemed to many 
to be but the prelude to dis- 
aster, the vain ory for further 
and useless sacrifice. What 
is it, then, that stops the in- 
dividual from hanging back, 
from letting others lead, from 
justifying himself to himeelf 
by continuing to fire in com- 
parative safety at longer 
ranges? Who would detect 
him? Might he not argue, 
plausibly enough, that his 
covering fire would be of more 
assistance to his comrades 
than his rushing  uselessly 
forward at their head? The 
secret of it lies in esprit de 
corps, in the willing surrender 
by the individual of his free- 
dom of action, by the volun- 
tary sacrifice of the individual 
for the good of all. And 
greater love hath no man than 
this: that he giveth his life 
for his friend. 

The gallantry of those who 
lie dead, whether British or 
Indian or Turk, cannot be 
told, but one incident that 
was witnessed by several is 
worthy of record. The re- 
doubt measured several hun- 
dred yards on its front and 
side faces, and the attackers 
were few in number. One of 
these, Private Melvin, had by 
some chance so damaged his 
bayonet that he could not fix 
it on his rifle. Throwing the 
rifle aside, he rushed for- 
ward where his comrades were 
scarce and the enemy in 
plenty, and encountered a 
group of Turks single-handed. 
With bayonet and fist he 
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brought three to the ground; 
the remaining six, stunned by 
the violence of his attack, sur- 
rendered, and were brought 
baek by this brave old soldier 
in triumph to his company. 
Battalion Headquarters now 
moved up close in rear of 
the redoubt, telephonic com- 
munication was established 
with the Brigade, and com- 
panies reorganised according 
to their losses. And fortunate 
it was that this was done with 
no loss of time. For the Turk 
had intended to hold this line 
of entrenchments, of which 
the redoubt was the key 
and the main defence of the 
two bridges, throughout the 
summer, and he was not going 
to surrender the position with- 
out further struggle. Two 
counter-attacks formed up and 
advanced against the front 
face of the redoubt. A few 
Turks got within fifty or a 
hundred yards of the redoubt ; 
but each attack was broken up 
by steady rifle and Lewis gun 
fire, and our position made 
more secure. A little nullah 
ran from the Turks’ second 
position to within fifty yards 
of the redoubt, and up this 
channel from time to time he 
sent parties of bombers, but 
these were easily held in 
check. A group of machine- 
guns from farther up the 
Dajail swept the crest of the 
hard-won parapet, and men 
less experienced in war had 
suffered more than did those 
who bore the red hackle. 
But no experience of war 
could save men from the high- 
explosive shell which burst 
throughout the day among 
the trenches, destroying indis- 
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criminately parapet and de- 
fenders. And to this bombard- 
ment the defenders of the re- 
doubt were subject from time 
to time throughout that long 
day. It is a constant puzzle 
why in this life so many things 
that are at first merely dis- 
agreeable are allowed to make 
so great a noise, and to con- 
tinue for so long a time that 
they become almost unbearable. 
It is a question that often con- 
fronts one at a comic opera, 
always in the near neighbour- 
hood of a gramophone, but 
never with such persistent irri- 
tation as when undergoing a 
bombardment from high - ex- 
plosive shell, Nothing is more 
trying to the nerves, for 
from it there is no escape. 
This war has been defined as a 
war not of infantry, nor of 
artillery, but of effective co- 
operation between the two. 
The nature of the ground, and 
the skill with which the enemy 
had chosen his positions, had 
prevented this co-operation 
from being as effective as is 
usual in our army, and this in 
spite of every effort being made 
by our artillery officers, and in 
spite of many casualties among 
their batteries. In consequence, 
the enemy’s batteries never 
silenced, kept up a galling fire 
throughout the day, and our 
losses were heavy. 

On our right the Gurkhas 
had advanced in gallant style 
at the same time as the High- 
landers, and in spite of a 
stubborn resistance had pushed 
the enemy back along the line 
of the old canal, and kept up 
with our advance. Then where 
the sand-dunes dipped te the 
level of the plain, and the 
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salient bend of the Tigris 
narrowed their front, the 
Gurkhas swung round to their 
left in a most soldierly fashion, 
and, despite heavy losses, joined 
the Highlanders on the Dujail. 
For the rest of the day they 
shared the honours and the 
dangers of the defence of the 
redoubt and the trenches near 
it. The Indian regiment ad- 
vancing still farther on the 
right had met with misfortune, 
for, on reaching a small rise in 
the ground, their lines had 
been suddenly swept with 
machine-gun fire at a range of 
three hundred yards. Many 
men fell within the space of a 
few minutes, and it became 
necessary to bring up the 
reserve battalion to their 
assistance. Consequently, no 
farther advance was possible 
on this flank, nor on the west 
flank did the situation offer any 
greater promise. The Punjabi 
regiment on the immediate left 
of the Highlanders had fought 
under great difficulties, but 
with such determination that 
they eventually dug themselves 
in opposite the redoubt on the 
west bank of the Dujail, though 
a@ large proportion of their 
men were killed or wounded, 
On their left again, another 
Highland battalion, old friends 
of ours both in peace and war, 
had pressed the enemy back, 
and occupied some eight hun- 
dred yards of an old irrigation 
channel that ran westward 
from the Dujail towards the 
railway. Farther to the west, 
this dry channel remained in 
the hands of the Turks, and 
bombing attacks were carried 
on throughout the day. 
Another battalion had also 
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suffered considerably from shell 
fire, and was posted in echelon 
on the left rear. 

It was evident that with- 
out a renewed bombardment 
and strong reinforcements no 
farther advance was possible 
on either side. We had ad- 
vanced a couple of miles, driven 
the enemy from his strongest 
positions, and gained our im- 
mediate objectives. It was 
evident that to the day follow- 
ing must be left the final ad- 
vance and capture of Samarrah. 

This account of the fighting 
near Samarrah purports to 
give no general view of the 
whole action, Enough if some- 
thing clear is shown of the 
part played by one regiment, 
and of the fighting by its 
immediate neighbours. The 
Highlanders had had some 
tough battles during the past 
few months, and during this 
day’s fighting had lost over a 
third of their total strength in 
killed and wounded. 

On the next morning it was 
found that the Turks had 
retired several miles to the 
ruins of the ancient city of 
Istabulat, but it was not until 
the afternoon that the battle 
was continued. Then it was 
fought with the same violence, 
and with as great stubbornness 
as on the day before. Again the 
Turk was driven out of his 
positions, and again, like the 
gallant fighter he is, he held 
on till nightfall. Orders were 
given to renew the attack at 
dawn on the third day of the 
battle, but as day broke the 
patrols of Highlanders sent 
back word that the enemy had 
evacuated his forward positions, 
and we advanced in attack 
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formation straight on Sam- 
arrah. The Highlanders were 
leading, and passed through the 
ancient ruins and the several 
lines of enemy trenches—those 
trenches held so stubbernly by 
the Turk, empty now, save for 
groups of dead bodies and a 
few unhappy wounded who 
had not been moved during the 
night. Surely the world offers 
no scene more pitiful than that 
of a battlefield after action. I 
know, by personal experience, 
the suffering entailed in lying 
day and night untended with 
broken limbs, the utter weari- 
ness from wounds, and the 
exhaustion after conflict—the 
tragedy of all surroundings, the 
cries of those who cry for help 
that never comes, a passionate 
longing for death alternating 
with a craven fear of foe 
and wandering marauder ; and, 
above all, the horror of the great 
vultures swinging round and 
round in ever closer circles, 
Little of the pomp or ceremony 
of war was seen by the 
Highlanders as they marched 
that morning through the 
Turkish entrenchments at the 
head of the British troops, the 
first regiment to enter Sam- 
arrah, as they had marched 
some six weeks earlier the first 
to enter Baghdad. 

Such is the story of the part 
played by the Highland regi- 
ment in this hard-fought battle; 
but though I have told the 
tale from the point of view of 
a regimental officer, I am not 
forgetful of the deeds of others, 
My endeavour has been to give 
@ picture of events as one man 
might meet them in the course 
of a day’s fighting, not to give 
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a narrative of deeds of which 
I know little and saw nothing. 
But of the gallant help given 
by the Gurkhas I have spoken, 
and after some experience of 
war both in France and in 
Mesopotamia, I add my testi- 
mony to the value of the loyal 
services rendered by so many 
of our Indian regiments; it 
will stand to their honour for 
all time that they have fought 
throughout these years 80 
bravely and so faithfully. War 
is a noble comradeship, and the 
ties that now bind the Indian 
and British troops will not 
easily be severed. 

The relationship between 
British and Indian officers is 
invariably happy; difficulties 
of language, however, some- 
times give a little humour to 
a long campaign. When I was 
first given command of a 
Brigade formed of both British 
and Indian battalions, I made 
a point of speaking to each 
Indian cfficer, and saying some- 
thing in appreciation of his 
services, To this the senior 
Indian officer replied with the 
usual eastern compliments, and 
then added: ‘“‘Many Generals 
have come to see us, but each 
usually spares us but a couple 
of minutes; you, in your kind- 
ness, have spoken to each 
of us for half an hour; we 
shall indeed fight bravely for 
you, for of all Generals, you, O 
Brigadier, are the most long- 
winded.” 

Perchance my readers may 
echo his words with not so kind 
anintention, Ihave, however, 
at least refrained from attempt- 
ing any description of the 
country: cf Baghdad, the city 
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of domes and minarets, of 
palms and of mud roofs; nor 
have I dwelt on the desolation 
of the desert, the abiding-place 


of dust and of winds; but I. 


would tell of one visit paid to 
Kut, because Kut will stand 
for all time as a symbol, and a 
most tragic symbol, of this 
campaign, 

It was one windless evening 
that the launch, swinging 
round a sharp bend of the 
Tigris, brought us suddenly be- 
side the tall palms that still 
shelter the little town of Kut. 
There stood the mud walls, the 
broken houses, and there was 
the shattered minaret that we 
had so often gazed at and 
longed to hold for these last 
two years, 

How often in that terrible 
winter of 1915 did we not 
stouten our hearts as we went 
into battle, almost without hope 
of victory, by the thought of 
our beleaguered comrades trust- 
ing on our promised advance 
to enable them to keep the 
Flag flying. How deeply did 
the bitterness, as of death, enter 
into our hearts when we real- 
ised that our last effort had 
been in vain, that Kut must 
fall, and the remnants of the 
gallant 6th Division be made 
prisoners of war. How often 
in the following hot weather, 
before the final advance through 
Kut to Baghdad, had we 
strained our eyes en these dis- 
tant palms, on the tall mina- 
ret, and wondered whether the 
day would ever dawn when we 
should enter these narrow lanes, 
stained with blood and the 
memory of so deep a tragedy. 
And here at last we were free 
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to enter, here at last we might 
touch that minaret, and now 
we stood on the very house 
roof that had given shelter 
those last bitter months to the 
dauntless general who com- 
manded and gave courage to 
the weary, starved defenders 
of Kut, 

The sun sank in the cloud- 
less sky, and I wondered had 
General Townshend ever gazed 
from that house-top, even as 
I now gazed, at the last rays 
of the setting sun; I won- 
dered, as yet another day 
ended and another night closed 
in, had ever even his stout 
heart sunk at the thought of 
all his men had ventured, 
won, and lost. And as bitter 
memories swept through my 
mind daylight sped, and the 
evening star shone out in a 
clear sky. 

Then in the cool air of the 
coming night there came to 
me @ feeling of serene con- 
fidence, and I trust that star 
may have seemed to him, as 
it did now to me, the sure 
sign and symbol that all is 
well with the world; that 
come honours and long life, 
come misfortune or early death, 
the loss of friends, the shat- 
tering of every hope, come 
victory or defeat, still all is 
well, May it so seem in all 
places, in good days and in 
evil days, to all of us bound 
and consecrated as we are in 
the great cause of liberty, 
fighting tegether for the sake 
of suffering humanity, 


‘*Who not unmindful of the antique 
debt, 

Come back the generous path of 
Lafayette.” 
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MATTO GROSSO. 


Matro Grosso is one of the 
States of Brazil, and lies nearly 
in the heart of the South 
American Continent. A vast 
forest, from which it takes its 
name, covers this great terri- 
tory ; innumerable rivers water 
it, some of them greater and 
some of them smaller, but all 
united by a network of lesser 
streams and stagnant back- 
waters. There are broad areas 
of comparatively open country 
here too; savannahs of tus- 
socky grass, on whose wide 
expanses the forest masses 
stand out as islands, or stretch 
in belts of jungle, breaking 
upon the view of the traveller 
as he swings round some peril- 
ous river bend, where the snags 
foam in the swirl of yellow 
waters, and the trees give place 
to waving grass and blazing 
sun, Occasionally a glimpse 
may be caught of a knot of 
distant cattle. The country is 
full of them in reality; but in 
these vast spaces their num- 
bers are swallowed up. They 
constitute the wealth of the 
province, however. Agriculture 
is hardly existent. Some sugar- 
cane is grown, and mandioca, 
but neither of these is ex- 
ported. It is a country for the 
rancher, and will long remain 
so. The forest and the savan- 
nah and the swamp are no fit 
places for the plough. More- 
over, roads are lacking. So 
Corumba the capital has little 
trade. With the broad stream 
of the Alto Paraguay to carry 


I, 


down all that he can produce 
to Asuncion and the opulent 
Argentine, or beyond if you 
will, to the ocean highways of 
the world, the rancher of the 
Matto Grosso is content to live 
much as men have here lived 
since civilisation, working 
westward, pushed its first out- 
posts into these wilds. Some 
day, perhaps, there will be 
roads here. There is already 
one railway. The possibilities 
are great, and a league of land 
is cheap enough, They are, 
however, still only possibilities, 
The country has a great future, 
undoubtedly ; but it also has a 
very interesting present, and 
that was what attracted me 
when I got the chance of a job 
on a Matto Grosso ranch. 
The Argentine was then, in 
1913, passing through a peried 
of depression after too much 
prosperity and too high prices. 
The republic was therefore a 
good place to get out of, and it 
was with some joy that I 
boarded the boat in the South 
Dock at Buenos Aires, that 
least aptly named of cities, 
To get into the interior of 
Matto Grosso you may choose 
two ways by which to travel. 
There is the railway from Rio, 
which deposits you where the 
line ceases and the construc- 
tion gangs commence; there is 
then a gap to bridge over, at 
that time of a week’s ride, 
through a densely wooded 
country made unhealthy by 
many swamps, and the pres- 
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ence of a nomadic population 
of tough characters of several 
nationalities, but the same 
means of obtaining a dishon- 
est livelihood; or you can go 
up-river as far as Porto Esper- 
anga, and get on to the other 
end of the uncompleted line, 
and se have no need of an 
armed escort. Thus it was 
that one evening I disembarked 
at the small wooden jetty 
which sagged out into the 
stream from the railway line, 
whose presence is responsible 
for the port. That the respon- 
sibility was no light one was 
to be suspected from the de- 
jected appearance of the three 
or four inhabitants gathered 
on the pier as we approached. 
They were very busy with 
wisps of grass, trying to keep 
off the mosquitoes. It was 
necessary, The air was close 
and heavy, and pervaded by a 
continuous hum. Dark was 
falling, and the outlines of the 
railway station had lost their 
sharpness in a light mist that 
hung in the rather miasmic 
air. A number of peons who 
had joined us at Corrientes, 
the capital ef the Argentine 
province of that name, and 
were bound for an up-country 
estancia like myself, were col- 
lecting their bundles and sew- 
ing-machines and wives pre- 
paratory to invading the avail- 
able accommodation of the 
port ; so I, suspecting that this 
was not unlimited in extent, 
made haste to get on shore, 
and, hurrying across a small 
wilderness of tussocks and 
pools, made my way to where 
the settlement lay. 

It was by now very dark; 
but I found that there were 





two places where a traveller 
might put up. One was kept 
by a Spaniard, so I felt sure, 
with a certainty acquired in 
many inns kept by his country- 
men, that it would be as dirty 
as circumstances would permit. 
The other was apparently 
owned by a “filho do paiz”; 
and in the belief that in choos- 
ing the latter I should secure 
the benefit of a doubt, I 
knocked on the unpainted 
door. 

The owner said that I was 
just in time. The house was 
nearly full, but place could be 
found. A hammock could alse 
be provided. Everybody in 
this part of the world sleeps in 
a hammock. It is easily car- 
ried anywhere, and is the only 
way of passing the night secure 
from the attentions of the 
innumerable insects of a land 
unnaturally rich in insect life. 
It is not usual for innkeepers 
to be called upon to provide 
hammocks for their guests, 
but the man doubtless re- 
flected that, though all Eng- 
lishmen are quite mad, they 
are also always very rich ; so he 
found the required article, and 
hung it by two very untrust- 
worthy-looking repes of twisted 
grass in a corner of the big 
room; and I climbed in with 
the feeling of one who has be- 
fore him on the morrow the 
pleasant task of exploring a 
great city in a strange land. 
But I very soon discovered that 
I was not to sleep. For one 
thing, the heat was stifling. 
The mosquito curtain, so con- 
trived that it fell to the ground 
on all sides, allowing the ropes 
of the hammock to protrude 
from small holes at each end, 
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was of flowered muslin of great 
thickness and weight. For 
another, a stout Portuguese 
gentleman in the next ham- 
mock, a foot off mine, snored 
with a sonorous regularity 
which could well have been 
dispensed with. Also the board 
shutters of the room had been 
carefully closed to exclude that 
dangerous freshness of the night 
air that a true Brazilian dreads. 
In these circumstances I lay 
and listened to the noises from 
without to pass the time, There 
were plenty of them. The Cor- 
rentinos had arrived, and found 
to their pleasure that the night 
life of Porto Esperanga was 
quite diverting; nothing like 
the gaiety of the city of Corri- 
entes, with its five thousand 
inhabitants, but still passable. 
A pay-train, as I found later, 
had arrived on its monthly 
visit that evening. So late 
indeed had it come in that not 
half of the construction men 
had had the time to reach the 
point where one has to start 
chalking the rest up to be paid 
for next month. There was ex- 
hilaration, but no realfun. A 
bar adjoined the sleeping-room, 
so all this was easily to be under- 
stood from the babel of voices 
that drowned at times even 
the snoring of my neighbour, 
Now a Correntino is a very 
dependable man when he is out 
in the camp and far from the 
seductions of “ caiia”’ and con- 
viviality. Not that he drinks, 
It is one of the few vices that 
men of Spanish race do not 
possess. Also he is not really 
quarrelsome. But put him 
with a crowd of Brazilians and 
his first thought is to impress 
upon them what a fine fellow 
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he is and how immeasurably 
superior to mere niggers. He 
knows nothing of the polite 
euphemism which speaks of 
coloured gentlemen. There- 
fore, to people who suffer from 
the delusion, strange to us, that 
they are white, he is rather an 
irritating fellow. It was so in 
this case. Money and “caiia” 
were not lacking, also a drink 
of some potency and great 
popularity called “ Saudacao.” 
The name means salvation, and 
isa sorry joke. Moreover, there 
were present certain Japanese ; 
and, after all, in the presence 
of the inferior races the true 
white man always knows what 
is meant by “ noblesse oblige.” 
So the fun soon became fast 
and furious, and to have slept 
would have been no easy task 
for a deaf man. Eventually, I 
think, the conversation turned 
upon weapons. The Matto 
Grosso backwoodsman likes to 
rely on a Winchester of Ameri- 
can Civil War pattern, or a 
little earlier. The Correntino 
has his knife with eighteen 
inches of blade and a silver 
handle. It is used indifferently 
for meals or skinning a cow. 
But both carry also a revolver, 
which is their pride. This is 
heavily nickel-plated, and 
looks well. But as it is seldom 
or never fired owing to the high 
cost of cartridges, the owner is 
generally a vile shot. Perhaps 
that is sometimes just as well. 
It certainly was in this in- 
stance, for the upshot of a 
heated discussion was that very 
soon some one started loosing 
off his little store of ammuni- 
tion outside. I left my bor- 
rowed hammock to see whether 
the sleeping quarters were in 
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his line of fire, and found that 
a peon with a strongly African 
cast of countenance was being 
goaded to fury by the taunts 
of an exhilarated crowd of men 
from Corrientes, who peered 
round the door of the bar and 
jeered, taking hasty cover 
whenever the wavering barrel 
pointed anywhere in their direo- 
tion. The peon was, however, 
tolerably drunk, and his aim 
correspondingly erratic. More- 
over, he wasted three out of his 
six shots on an entirely imag- 
inary insulter in the darkness 
behind him. But the man who 
owned the bar regarded none 
of these things, for just at the 
moment that the negro peon, 
having spent his cartridges, 
became entangled in a small 
pool of ooze in his devious path 
back to the house, he started a 
diversion of his own, which he 
had doubtless used many times 
in the past when events made it 
worth while, He upset alamp. 
It was quite a small lamp, and 
the resulting firs was not of 
dimensions to eause alarm. 
The house was built of mud 
and plaster, and the floor was 
of the same simple material. 
But the diversion effected was 
immediate. Old sacks appeared 
asif by magic; willing helpers, 
in a gesture of altruism which 
they certainly regretted on the 
following day, heaped their 
ponchos upon the burning oil ; 
and, as far as could be judged 
from the noise, fourteen differ- 
ent persons took charge of the 
operations, not because there 
was any need, but simply be- 
cause they always did keep 
their heads in an emergency. 
They explained this. Eventu- 
ally order reasserted itself. The 
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cattle-men bethought them of 
bed, and departed in the com- 
pany of the stationmaster to 
seek a lodging in the goods 
shed. The barman commenced 
to shut up; and finally, the 
silence of the night was un- 
broken save for the snoring of 
the stout Portugee and the 
low drone of insects. 

It was quite clear on the 
next morning that a tour of 
inspection of Porto Esperanga 
would not take long. The 
only houses in the place were 
the two inns and a small 
general store—the latter sit- 
uated on the bank of the 
river, and shaded by a fine 
spreading tree, the home of 
& score or so of carrion-crows. 
Across an expanse of morass 
two or three winding paths 
led to the line and the station 
—a tin building with a plat- 
form outside, and inside a 
cubicle, where the station- 
master kept a bottle and 
glasses and his tickets. The 
rest was swamp, mile upon 
mile, as far as the eye could 
reach, an endless expanse of 
a sort of willow scrub inter- 
spaced with tussocks and pools 
of slime. The railway disap- 
peared towards the east upon 
a raised embankment. The 
sun blazed fiercely, and the 
tireless mosquitoes, who evi- 
dently worked night and day 
in shifts, filled the air with 
their aggravating drone. The 
train was not due to leave till 
the following day; so I pre- 
pared to pass the time as well 
as might be, and started by 
getting myself a wisp of 
grass to keep off the flies. 

The stationmaster was not 
indisposed to conversation: al- 
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though a busy man, with two 
trains a week on his hands 
and a liability to fever, he 
always had time enough for a 
chat. He spoke of the early 
days in the place, when one 
company after another dropped 
the job of building the line 
through slush and jungle. 
There were only tin huts to 
live in then, and, with a lot 
of men in the camp, there 
was a good deal of fever rife. 
That was not to be wondered 
at, seeing that, all the summer, 
the rains kept the level of the 
flooded marsh up to the doors 
of the houses and sometimes a 
little over. But that was all 
the 


years ago. Nowadays 
State was doing the con- 
struction, and anyway the 


work had drifted up-country. 
Of course he criticised the 
State. For one thing, there 
was the pay of the engine- 
drivers—and such _ engine- 
drivers! It must have been 
more than his own; for he 
told me that some of these 
men were 80 little good that 
on one occasion the train was 
due to start as usual at eight. 
The driver gave his charge a 
bit of a clean, the stoker fired up 
good and plenty, and then both 
retired for breakfast across the 
way. Suddenly a great com- 
motion arose. An intending 
passenger had seen the train 
moving slowly off, and set up 
a loud ory to stop her. But 
the engine-driver smiled. He 
even told a boy to tell people 
that it was a false alarm, and 
that he (the driver) was still 
at his coffee. And_ then, 
through the window, he real- 
ised the truth. He had left 
the throttle open, and the 
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ancient train, under the in- 
fluence of that generous stok- 
ing, was rapidly gathering 
way and rattling off across 
the marsh! Well, they caught 
her all right, those of the popu- 
lation who had the patience to 
keep up with the two perspir- 
ing State officials, and it was 
only twenty odd miles out too; 
but when you have to walk all 
the tims, stepping on sleepers, 
and it is summer in Matto 
Grosso, why, it is warm 
work, 

At this point it became time 
to think of something to eat, 
and we adjourned. The fare 
was the ordinary food of the 
country: a huge bowl of rice 
coloured with pimento stood 
in the middle of the table, and 
beside it was a large dish of red 
haricot beans done in plenty of 
fat. The meat, in the form of 
a stew, came in with a moun- 
tain of mandioca; and the 
bread was the kind known in 
the Argentine as “galleta.” 
It is baked twice, and exists 
in the form of lumps like a 
cricket ball, and as_ hard, 
That is its value; it is very 
useful when stores have to be 
laid in to last for a long time. 
For dessert there were plenty 
of bananas; so we did not do 
so badly. Indeed, when after- 
wards I had discovered a place 
to hang my hammock for a 
siesta among the piles of the 
pier, where there was a per- 
ceptible breeze and not too 
many flies, I felt that things 
might have been worse. 

The train started the next 
morning fairly well up _ to 
time, being only delayed by 
an altercation between the 
stationmaster and a passenger 
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about the price of a fare, and 
the sudden discovery by a 
native dowager that she had 
left her valise at the hotel 
and must needs run over and 
fetch it; and, anyway, what 
was a little half-hour when 
we had the whole day 
in front of us? The train 
tooted, the residents waved 
frantically, and we presently 
found ourselves voyaging bump- 
ily across the interminable 
causeway. 

For the first couple of hours 
there was little to be seen; but 
towards midday the swamp 
began to give place to a 
country sparsely wooded, with 
slender trees standing with 
their roots in water; and then, 
almost without warning, we 
were in the forest, matted and 
dense, choked with creepers, 
aud sodden under foot. Like 
a wall it rose on both sides 
of the track—an almost im- 
penetrable wall, too, bamboos 
and prickly-palms choking 
every inch of space between 
the trunks of the greater trees. 
On either side of the line rank 
vegetation crept, like a green 
tide, towards the metals. From 
time to time we passed the 
palm-branch huts, where the 
Japanese labourers camped, 
who waged ceaseless war upon 
the ever-encroaching weeds. 
They worked in gangs of four, 
with broad hoes, and a very 
dull job they must have had. 
The engine burned wood, so at 
regular intervals a stop was 
made at a wayside wood-pile 
to refill with fuel. At one 
such halt, a station whose 
name I have forgotten, a meal 
was waiting. The place con- 
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sisted of a couple of mud- 
buildings set in a tiny clear- 
ing. In one of them a long 
table was laid out with the 
usual rice and beans and stew 
with mandioca. Payment had 
to be made before entering; 
but, this done, one was entitled 
to all that he could swallow 
in the ample time allowed. 
Warm beer was available too 
at two milreis a bottle. 

As we approached Miranda, 
where I was to get off, the 
forest gave way in places to 
more open country, and the 
masses of trees melted at fre- 
quent intervals into wide 
spaces of grassland scattered 
over with patches of wood. 
Nothing of habitation was to 
be seen, however, but it was 
clear that the country was 
settled from the occasional 
glimpses of cattle, shoulder- 
high in the grass, who threw 
up their tails and scampered 
away as the train passed. 
The stopping - places, too, 
showed something more of 
civilisation in the shape of 
a corrugated-iron roof or @ 
patch of garden and a few 
banana plants. At one spot, 
where quite an open stretch 
of pampa broke away from 
the forest and fell some miles 
back to a horizon of palm- 
trees, & newly - established 
estancia company, owned by 
some capitalists of Buenos 
Aires, had installed a large 
timber headquarters for the 
management. The company 
possesses some three hundred 
leagues of property, or two 
thousand seven hundred square 
miles, and the number of their 
cattle they probably only know 
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approximately. 
ritory indeed ! 

At four in the afternoon we 
arrived at the town of Miranda, 
at once recognisable as a place 
of the first rank by the stone 
station of dazzling whiteness 
to be seen fiom afar as the 
line emerged from the forest 
into open country, and the 
train commenced to slow down 
as though the day’s work was 
nearly done. Miranda is not 
imposing as seen from the 
station, for this lies outside 
it, and the traveller has to 
set off down a grass-covered 
highway to reach it. On 
either side the land is well 
cultivated. Mandioca planta- 
tions and banana groves, with 
here and there a mud-hut, 
show their ordered ranks; 
tall palms out cleanly into 
the more than Italian blue of 
the sky with graceful feathery 
heads, Little shady single- 
storey houses, with courtyards 
set in orange-trees, appear at 
the end of overgrown paths. 
Far-off stooping figures among 
patches of maize may be seen 
at work with the hoe. 

The town itself consists of a 
single street and two large 
squares, The road is in dry 
weather a broad and deep de- 
pression with six inches of 
dust; in wet weather it is a 
long bog. On either side runs 
a raised footpath, In front of 
the houses of the well-to-do or 
go-ahead this is paved with 
concrete; elsewhere it is just 
a path running along the top 
of a bank. The squares would 
be better described as large 
paddocks intersected by a net- 
work of tracks, In the centre 


A huge ter- 


of the first stands the church— 
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a great barn, to which is at- 
tached at one end a lean-to 
for the accommodation of the 
priest when he comes on one 
of his rare visits, At one 
time, I believe, Miranda had 
a priest of its own, but at 
the moment of which I write, 
though the faithful were regu- 
larly canvassed for funds to 
support one, there was none 
in residence. In front of the 
church stand two tall poles for 
the display of bunting on 
festive occasions. The other 
square, where most of the 
better stores and the school- 
house are situated, as well as 
the headquarters of the com- 
pany I was going up to work 
for, is bigger, and something 
like five acres in extent. It 
serves a8 @ common pastur- 
age for the mules and bullocks 
of the town. 

Miranda is a centre for a 
comparatively large district. 
It lies on the river of the 
same name, and ships hides 
and sugar, and such produce 
as there is to ship, to Corumba, 
the capital of the province, at 
irregular intervals. When the 
river is in flood communication 
with the outside world by means 
of a small steam-launch towing 
one or more barges is easy ; but 
when, as happens during the 
winter, the rains fail, the water 
in the stream gets very low 
and navigation is impeded by 
numerous snags and shallows, 
making it necessary to spend 
much time and labour in tran- 
shipment, During the winter 
months, therefore, goods are 
sent by the more costly route 
over the railway to Porto Es- 
peranga, and thence by water 
toCorumba, The autumn was 
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well advanced when I arrived 
in Miranda, so the river service 
was not in full swing, if one 
may use the word for its at all 
times rather casual arrivals 
and departures, There had, 
however, been recent heavy 
falls of rain, so the launch was 
running, though at any moment 
it was expected that she would 
have to stop. <A certain trade 
was being done in hides, and 
nearly every day loads would 
come in from the surround- 
ing camp, creaking ponderously 
down the rutted street to 
stop under the spreading tree 
in front of Angelo Reboa’s 
store. There the oxen would 
be unspanned and turned loose 
to graze, while the drivers, 
laying aside the long pole with 
which they steered their team, 
sought the shade of the bar 
and the company of the thirsty. 
These carts are of primitive 
design, but serviceable. The 
wheels are solid, simply the 
section of a giant log bound 
with iron and running on a 
wooden axle. It is a vehicle 
that will carry a load through 
anything if you have the power 
to harness to it; but it lacks 
the music of those old Spanish 
ox-waggons whose note vibrates 
so sweetly among the Galician 
hills, The roads are, as a rule, 
mere tracks, winding as best 
they may through swamp and 
forest—at one place a sea of 
churned-up ooze, at another 
leading over gnarled reots of 
great trees or descending sud- 
denly into a stony waterway, 
which a thunderstorm may con- 
vert intoa torrent, As many as 
fifteen or twenty span of beasts 
may be required, but draught 
oxen are to be had in plenty. 
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It was while I was preparing 
to photograph one of these 
equipages that I discovered an 
unsuspected field of employment 
in Miranda. It was clear that 
the operation was one of some 
interest to the onlookers, for, 
with the most unconcerned air 
in the world, they all with one 
accerd endeavoured to edye 
into the picture; and after the 
fateful click, one of them, rather 
a bluod to judge by the elabo- 
rate work on his saddle, began 
conversation with a reference 
to the weather. This soon de- 
veloped into a request that I 
should turn the machine on 
him. As films were running 
rather short, I should have 
liked to have refused, but I 
reflected that the launch was 
already overdue and my stay 
in the town drawing to a close ; 
80 & compact group was soon 
formed of the small crowd that 
had appeared from nowhere to 
be photographed toe, and the 
machine was made to click in 
a most gratifying way several 
times. I then explained that 
the picture could not be seen 
by opening the back of the ap- 
paratus, and further, that, to 
get really good likenesses, a 
lengthy process was necessary. 
But that only whetted the ap- 
petites of my sitters, so that, 
by the evening, I had already 
received enough applications 
for sittings to have set me up 
as a professional photographer. 
By the following morning these 
appeals had in many instances 
translated themselves into con- 
crete offers in milreis. I asked 
Mr Darmaros, a Greek land- 
surveyor, at that time staying 
with the company, why no one 
started in Miranda as a studio 
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artist. He told me that at one 
time there had been one who 
created a furore and made the 
beginnings of a fortune, and 
that, if he had not been obliged 
to leave the town rather hur- 
riedly by a cross-country route 
when it was discovered that all 
his pictures faded within a 
month, he might by then have 
been a leading citizen with 
many contos in the bank. Mr 
Darmaros even urged me to 
throw up my job and tour the 
countryside with a guide,a mule, 
and a portable dark-room ; but 
his own experiences as a survey- 
or rather put me off. He had 
been among the first to com- 
mence work mapping out the 
railway wherit was in the hands 
of a Belgian construction com- 
pany, and had suffered all the 
ills which the Matto Grosso pro- 
vides for those who wander in 
its depths. He had lived for 
months at a stretch in tracts 
where there was no dry land 
within reach, and all work had 
to be done standing in a foot 
of mud and water, and the 
nights were passed in a ham- 
mock slung in the fever-laden 
reek of waters stagnant and 
foul. Mosquitoes and leeches 
had sucked his blood, ticks 
had buried themselves in him, 
twice he had had _ beri-beri, 
fever times without number. 
Therefore I decided that, if 
one is to live in Matto Grosso 
at all, it was desirable to live 
as far as possible sheltered from 
insect and disease, But per- 
haps I missed a fortune. 
After three rumoured starts 
and several false alarms that 
she had been seen down-river, 
the launch at length arrived. 
She reported navigation bad. 
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The river, which had been full 
with the recent rains, was fall- 
ing rather fast; and no more 
rain was to be expected for 
some time. The whole cargo 
had had to be unshipped and 
carried past two bad places, 
where the water ran shallow 
over bars of shingle; and 
snags had been uncomfortably 
many. Therefore the skipper 
was in @ hurry to get off again 
to Corumba before he was held 
up; and the cargo was soon on 
its way up the track from the 
river in many complaining 
waggons; while the steers- 
man, a small man whose office 
exempted him from rude toil, 
sat and fished off the stern of 
the barge, and issued general 
hints as to the best way to 
handle heavy weights. 

We started next morning at 
ten o’clock: that is to say, the 
departure had been announced 
for eight sharp; a warning 
whistle had blown loudly at 
nine to let intending passen- 
gers know that we were on the 
very point of pushing off; at 
half-past to show that no more 
grace would be allowed, and at 
a quarter to ten to show that 
it had been. This launch was 
a covered-over affair, with a 
flat roof extending over her 
whole length. In the waist 
was the boiler, in the stern the 
engine and a tiny cabin, The 
forepart was given up to the 
steersman and the crew; for 
the passengers there remained, 
therefore, the narrow space be- 
tween the well of the boat and 
the gunwale. Luckily they 
were not numerous, and only 
consisted of myself and a lady 
in a salmon-pink negligé, who 
was going right through to 
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Corumba. There was one 
barge towed astern. It was 
designed for the transport of 
live stock, and had high sides 
of wooden bars. Its only pas- 
senger was a white mule. 
There was a pile of hides ar- 
ranged so as to form a sort of 
loose box for him at one end of 
the barge ; so the other end was 
evidently a good place for my 
hammock, [I installed it there. 

We were making our way 
down-stream at a good pace, as 
the current was strong. The 
forest lined the banks of the 
river with a wall of green and 
brown. Now and again a 
sandbank would slip past, and 
half a dozen frightened cay- 
mans slide panic-stricken into 
the deep water. From the 
larger trees hung great ropes 
of creepers; thorny palm- 
brakes pushed down to the 
brink of the stream, and edged 
in among the crowded trunks 
that seemed to wrestle for 
breathing -space. Sometimes 
the water swirled among the 
stems of a sort of willow with 
bright green leaf and pink 
flowers, the frequent assem- 
bling place for a host of small 
parrots, or three or four gaudy 
toucans, Once a python could 
be made out, hanging from a 
branch in the gloom of the 
depths. But although all this 
world was teeming with life, it 
was strangely silent. The oo- 
casional screeching quarrel of 
macaws, or the distant boom- 
ing of the howler monkey, 
seeming to vibrate across in- 
finite spaces of fierce sunlight 
over the sea of foliage, were 
almost the only sounds that 
arose from these huge areas of 
tangle and gloom. 


The eurrent was running 
fast, and so frequent were the 
bends and twists in the stream 
that the task of the steersman 
was not a very enviable one, 
and considerable experience 
must have been required. There 
were sandbanks, too,in awkward 
places, and jams of drift-wood 
at more than one point; so that 
he earned his rest when he got 
into port, and the other mem- 
bers of the crew had te set-to 
and unload eargo. Twice we 
ran aground. The first time 
was at a peculiarly difficult 
corner, where the current car- 
ried us on to the mud at a 
spot where the branches of a 
giant of the forest spread out 
over the water, sweeping the 
yellow mill-race with their foli- 
age. The launch just cleared 
in time, but the barge in tow 
was caught broadside on, and 
crashed into the boughs with a 
sound of much rending; the 
damage done, however, was 
insignificant, except, perhaps, 
to the nerves of the mule. 
Two of the bars of his cage 
were broken, and he came out 
of the affair with a sore fet- 
lock from getting tied up in 
his rope. But a few minutes 
work and some bad language 
sufficed to set us in motion 
again none the worse. <A 
change was made. The barge 
was tied up alongside the 
launch, and ‘all went well 
until dinner-time, when we 
ran quite gently but firmly 
on to a bank of mud, This 
time our release proved to be 
a rather lengthy job, involv- 
ing as it did the tranship- 
ment of the best part of the 
cargo of hides and all the 
fuel remaining on the launch 
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The crew discarded as many 
of their scanty clothes as the 
presence of the lady in the 
pink garment would permit, 
and formed a line to the shore 
to unload the logs of firewood, 
and later, after refreshment 
with supper and the tot of 
oaiia sacred to such occasions, 
staggered through the muddy 
water with the hides, Reload- 
ing and a portage of fifty 
yards fellowed; so, when we 
were once more afioat, the 
skipper thought it time to tie 
up for the night. A full moon 
was shining, but the fore-man, 
and even the man at the wheel, 
had turned to to help, and no 
one wanted to go any farther 
except the captain himeelf. He 
did so little on all occasions 
that it was a problem why he 
came at all; but I heard after- 
wards that the regulations of 
the Port of Corumba were 
exceedingly onerous for ship- 
owners, and insist on a very 
full crew, while the officials 
are so numerous that it needs 
a big cargo and high freights 
to pay for any evasion of the 
law. Accordingly we floated 
down a couple of hundred 
yards of open reach, and tied 
up to the bank at a spot 
where a small hut of palm 
branches stood in a clearing. 
A hewer of wood lived here, 
and a great pile of fuel stood 
ready for us to take in on the 
morrow. 

The night was stifling and 
the mosquitees active, but it 
did not last very long; for 
before light on the following 
day the two deck hands and 
the fireman were hard at work 
passing the wood inboard and 
storing it round the boiler and 
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in the bows. Coffee appeared 
too, and any one with hardened 
nerves could see, by going as 
far aft as the cook’s corner, 
the grisly evidences of a break- 
fast in preparation. I there- 
fore rolled up my hammock 
and went on shore with the 
idea of getting some exercise 
before the journey was re- 
sumed; but the forest was 
rather too thick, and the one 
or two paths which were to 
be made out in the grey light 
too overgrown for walking to 
be pleasant; so I returned on 
board, and was glad to find 
that all was ready for the 
start. 
he would take in more wood 
at Barranco Vermelho, my 
destinatien, rather than risk 
getting stuck a second time. 
It was four o’clock that 
afternoon that, on rounding 
a wide bend, we came in sight 
of a large green timber house 
perched on piles above a bank 
of red earth at a point where 
the river turned sharp to the 
left. The full foree of the 
current ran on to this little 
cliff of clay, so that the spot 
was not an easy one to land 
at; but just before the bend 
the forest fell away from the 
water, leaving a stretch of 
clean sand, from which the 
bank rose abruptly. The cap- 
tain assumed his uniform, a 
process which only consisted 
of putting on his cap, tooted 
twice with the majesty of a 
Dreadnought in a fog, and 
stopped his engines. Peons 
appeared from behind the 
house and hurried to the 
water's edge; a deck hand 
threw a rope, which was 
passed round a convenient 


The captain said that 
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stump; the launch described 
a gentle arc in mid - stream, 
and we found ourselves drift- 
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ing in to the sandy shore with 
our bows pointing up-river. It 
was clear that I had arrived. 


II, 


Life at Barranco Vermelho 
was not very strenuous at the 
time of my arrival. The camp 
is @ large one of some forty 
leagues, and forms part of a 
still larger property owned by 
the Miranda Estancia Com- 
pany; but at that season of 
the year a great part of the 
camp was still flooded from 
recent heavy rains, This alone 
would have made it impos- 
sible to do any cattle work, 
but there was another impedi- 
ment to activity. With the 
exception of a couple of ponies 
—one of which had a very 
sore back—and a mule, there 
were no riding animals avail- 
able for service. The preced- 
ing year had been a bad one 
for the “peste”—a disease 
which affeets horses, and in a 
lesser degree mules, and is re- 
sponsible for a good deal of 
loss in a bad season. Partly 
for this reason it is the com- 
mon use of the country to 
ride oxen, guided by a single 
thong attached to a ring in 
the nose, These beasts are 
exasperatingly slow; but they 
have one rather considerable 
advantage over mules or 
horses, and that is — their 
ability to plough through the 
deepest morass without get- 
ting bogged or losing their 
heads when in difficulties. 

A good deal of building was 
projected in and about the 
fazenda, and some fifty peons 
of different nationalities were 
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living on the place. Their 
huts and the estancia house, 
together with a couple of 
small paddocks, occupied some- 
thing like ten acres of rising 
ground facing the south reach 
of the river at the point where 
it formed a right angle, Along 
the water front ran a high 
bank of red clay, which gave 
the place its name, To the 
left of the house this bluff 
fell away to the stretch of 
sand where the launch made 
fast on her rare visits, and 
where the peons came to 
bathe after the day’s work 
was over. To the right, ex- 
cept for a couple of spots 
used by the women on wash- 
ing days, because small gullies 
here gave access to the water, 
the bank fell sheer to the 
stream, facing on the opposite 
shore a wall of dense forest 
unbroken save by a single 
path leading across country 
to intercept the railway some 
twenty miles below Miranda. 
The “terreiro,” as this high 
land was called, rose during 
the rains of summer as the 
only considerable island in 
several leagues of forest and 
swamp —an advantage not 
without a drawback, for the 
snakes, flooded out of the 
low-lying ground, made their 
way hither as a matter of 
long-established custom. For 
this reason the house—a good 
example of the dwellings of 
the Brazilian landowners of 
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this part of the country—was 
raised some eight feet above 
the level of the ground upon 
massive piles. In the days 
before the advent of the com- 
pany, the former owner had 
run a palisading around these 
piles to enclose the space 
within, which he converted 
into a huge pig-sty by the 
simple means of turning in 
over a hundred swine, As 
there was no flooring and no 
attempt to keep the place 
clean, from being hard and 
firm under foot it soon be- 
came a reeking morass, and 
residence in the house above 
must have been rather trying 
on the health. It is small 
wonder that the owner afore- 
said eventually came to the 
conclusion that life in the 
camp was unhealthy, and sold 
out, moving into Miranda, 
where he established himself 
in business as a general store- 
keeper. Diogenes was his 
name, and his nationality was 
Brazilian. The odd _ thing 
about him was that he looked 
like an Englishman. There 
are in this part of the coun- 
try, about the headwaters of 
the Alto Paraguay, a few 
people with very much the 
same characteristics, and the 
explanation of the existence 
here of an apparently English 
strain is curious. It is that 
when piracy fell upon evil 
days, a shipload of British 
buccaneers took refuge in 
the River Plate, and, ascend- 
ing it until they could take 
their vessel no farther, settled 
down to a pastoral life in 
Matto Grosso. This story is 
commonly accepted, but I 
do not know whether it has 
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any foundation in historical 
fact. 

At the time of my arrival 
this ground floor had long 
been converted into a store 
for timber. The house above 
consisted essentially of one 
great central apartment with 
dependencies opening off on 
either side, and a door giving 
access to a balcony and a 
flight of wooden steps in the 
rear. Light was admitted by 
leaving this door open. Two 
immense posts in the middle 
of the room supported a roof 
of home-made tiles laid upon 
rafters of logs that would 
have carried the dome of a 
cathedral. On the right two 
doors opened into the kitchen 
and a room used as a shop or 
store; on the left were two 
bedrooms. The whole front of 
the house was occupied by a 
long narrow apartment with 
three windows, from which a 
fine view was obtainable down 
one branch of the river. This 
was the living-room, and gave 
on to a small platform in the 
corner of the building, from 
which a flight of steps led 
to the ground below. 

The peons, being of antag- 
onistic races, inhabited two 
different little colonies, an 
arrangement which reduced 
friction without eliminating 
it. The Brazilians were the 
most numerous, being about 
forty; the rest were Para- 
guayans, working for the most 
part on contract as fellers and 
sawers of the wood required 
for a number of buildings 
which were to be started 
during the wet weather. The 
Brazilians did the ordinary 
manual work of the camp, 
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clearing scrub, cultivating the 
mandioca and sugar-cane, and 
working the cattle. They were 
all of the mixed blood of the 
natives of this part of the 
country, being, I suppose, 
about three parts African 
negro and one part Portu- 
guese or some South American 
stock. Some of them were, in 
appearance at any rate, pure 
negro, and a few of the older 
ones showed by the brands 
upon them how recent a mat- 
ter is the liberation of the 
slaves in this republic. All 
of them were, however, very 
touchy about their colour; and 
this was a constant cause of 
friction between them and the 
white Paraguayans, especially 
if one or other of them had 
had a little more rum than 
usual, They were as a rule 
peaceable, cheerful people, who 
worked well enough so long as 
there was plenty to eat and 
plenty of sugar-cane to chew. 
Their homes were of the 
simplest kind—a thick, steeply- 
pitched roof of palm branches, 
walls thinly built of the same 
material to allow the free 
circulation of any breeze there 
might be. This served for the 
hot weather. For the bad 
times of the year, such as the 
rains, each of these little 
shelters possessed alongside it 
a wattle-and-daub hut to 
afford slightly better protes- 
tion. Their possessions were 
equally simple; for the un- 
economical and spendthrift a 
few cooking things and a 
hammock or two were enough 
to support life in comfort; the 
thrifty added to these a sew- 
ing-machine, a possession often 
more precious than the wife 


who worked it. The mar- 
riage tie being regarded more 
as & convenient arrangement 
than as anything binding, 
wives occasionally changed 
hands, sometimes not without 
a disturbance. If there was 
real trouble it was generally 
to be traced to the sewing- 
machine. The man held that, 
as he had bought it to give 
to the woman, it was obviously 
his property. The woman 
thought that as it had been 
given to her it was hers to 
keep. That the ownership 
was of deep significance be- 
came plain when, as was not 
infrequent, one party was re- 
lying upon it to secure a fresh 
matrimonial alliance, or when 
the other was only making the 
change in her fortunes because 
some hesitating admirer had 
been brought up to the scratch 
by the thought that he would 
get the machine if he took the 
lady. 

Benedicto dos Santos, the 
foreman of these people, was 
an excellent fellow. There 
must have been a good deal of 
blood in him which had never 
come out of Africa, for, al- 
though a negro in feature, he 
had a coppery-red complexion, 
and the straight black hair 
that probably came of some 
dead and gone Portugee, 
However that may have been, 
he was a pearl of price and 
invaluable, not only for his 
ability to get the most out of 
the men, and his knowledge of 
the camp, but also for the fact 
that his wife had the rare gift 
of being able to bake good 
bread. He was engaged, when 
I arrived, in building himself 
a large dwelling of sawn 
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timber on the edge of the bluff 
overlooking the river. There, 
in the shade of the verandah, 
which was the first part of the 
new house to be completed, he 
was always to be found at 
siesta-time in the afternoon, 
taking his ease in a grass 
hammock, served with in- 
cessant relays of maté by his 
smallest boy, who hovered 
around a heap of embers and a 
kettle in the shade of a big 
grindstone. This habit of 
taking maté he had learnt 
from the Paraguayans. The 
Brazilians prefer coffee, small 
cups of it filled well up with 
sugar. Maté is the national 
drink of the three southern 
republics, though much is 
grown in Brazil, and all classes 
use it; but they greatly prefer 
coffee when it is to be had. In 
bulk it looks like tea of a 
greenish-brown colour, full of 
little bits of wood and twigs. 
To make it you stuff a small 
wooden gourd about two-thirds 
full, and insert a metal tube. 
Hot water is then added, and 
the gourd is given to the boy, 
whose business it is to fill up 
afresh for each guest. His 
duty is to suck it dry once or 
twice, until no more grit comes 
through. It is on this account 
a matter of etiquette, before 
offering maté to a friend or 
stranger, to take a pull at the 
tube yourself first. It is then 
passed round the company, 
being filled up afresh for each 
person. To take less than 
three fills of maté is not polite. 
In a long evening you may get 
through some fifty or so. It 
is a healthy drink, and keeps 
the blood pure when there are 
no vegetables to be had. This 
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was, however, no part of the 
reasons why Benedicto pre- 
ferred it to coffee, Bananas 
and oranges were plentiful 
enough at Barranco Vermelho, 
as well as melons, and little 
lemons about the size of a 
bantam’s egg, but of extra- 
ordinarily good flavour. He 
always saw to it that a cart- 
load of these good things was 
dumped outside his door when- 
ever supplies showed any sign 
of running short. 

The Paraguayans inhabited 
a colony of huts at the extreme 
east side of the “terreiro,” and 
where their territory ended the 
forest began. A path ran be- 
tween their palm-branch walls, 
and plunged into the trees for 
a few hundred yards before 
emerging into sunlight to run 
along the banks of the stream, 
until lost in thickets about a 
mile beyond. These men pos- 
sessed the advantage of being 
unmistakably of the white race, 
even if their ancestry, as it 
probably did, showed some 
admixture of Indian blood. 
Their natural language is an 
Indian dialect, of which they 
are rather proud as a sort of 
national hall- mark, and this 
they always use among them- 
selves, though all speak Span- 
ish, as well as the official 
tongue of Paraguay. It is a 
primitive speech, this Guarani, 
as it is called, and the numerals 
only run up to four; but all 
the trees and beasts of the 
forest are named in it, and 
for many of these there are no 
Spanishequivalents. ‘Yagua,” 
for instance, is their word for 
a oat, and this is what we pro- 
nounce jaguar. The Brazilians 
call him a tiger, but they love 
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exaggeration, ever seeking the 
name which sounds most 
grandiose. The Paraguayans 
are excellent workers so long 
as they are on contract, but 
they are rather inclined to 
take things easy when paid 
wages. They all carry a good 
long knife, and most of them 
invest their savings in shiny 
revolvers, very long in the 
barrel, That they are inclined 
to be quarrelsome cannot be 
denied, but if “cafia” is only 
served out to them in small 
quantities, and they cannot 
obtain it for themselves, they 
do not make much trouble. 
The day’s work began, so 
far as I was concerned, with 
the opening of the store soon 
after breakfast; but before that, 
there was generally plenty of 
time to go out with a gun for the 
sake of the exercise. Mr George, 
who was then in charge of the 
place, would set out very soon 
after daybreak to keep an eye 
on Benedicto, while that gentle- 
man hovered between the man- 
dioca-patch and his house, like a 
generalcommanding twofronts. 
There was not a, great choice 
of directions open to one who 
went on foot, but the best way 
was to strike out in the rear of 
the house and keep as far as 
possible to the dry camp. For 
these expeditions I generally 
took a dog or two with me—not 
that they were the slightest 
use for shooting over, rather 
the reverse, but for the sake of 
companionship. In and about 
the settlement there were per- 
haps fifteen or twenty of these, 
of all colours and breeds and 
tempers, belonging to no one 
in particular, but all entitled to 
share the offal when there was a 
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killing, and known collectively 
as the “tigreiros.” So far as 
I could find ont, they had never 
actually been taken after 
jaguar, but it was understood 
that they were liable for ser- 
vies. Corvalan, a Paraguayan, 
and an unofficial retainer of 
the Barranco, who earned a 
living as tiger-hunter when 
occasion offered, and, during 
the season, as a “garceiro” or 
collector of egret plumes, once 
told me that he did not hold 
with our dogs. His own cer- 
tainly looked much more like 
business, being large and lean 
and uncommunicative, keeping 
themselves very much to them- 
selves and their master; but 
ours were good enough for 
companions. The one I pre- 
ferred was a sleek black beast 
like a small wolf-hound turned 
black and tan, We would 
make first for the mandioca 
plantation along a dusty path 
running through the scrub be- 
hind the house, a great place 
for snakes to take their siesta, 
and, skirting a long line of 
bananas which hid the planta- 
tion on the right, set off into 
the camp to the left. Here the 
dense jungle of the river-side 
was replaced bya sparse growth 
of prickly-leaved scrubscattered 
over rather barren and sandy 
ground, affording scant sus- 
tenance to grass or herbs, but 
pitted with innumerable bur- 
rowings and holes. Great tree- 
cacti and spreading carobs were 
common, as well as half a 
dozen varieties of smaller cacti. 
Flocks of little green parrots 
rose chattering excitedly from 
the spiny branches at our ap- 
proach, and sometimes a buneh 
of carrion-crows would rise on 
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heavily beating wing from a 
poisonous carcase. This dry 
sandy camp did not cover great 
areas: it is characteristic of 
Matto Grosso that it is broken 
up everywhere into a strange 
tangle of forest, savannah, and 
swamp; in the course of a 
league you may pass through 
all three. The surface of the 
land resembles a sea of luxu- 
riant pampa flowing in and 
around an infinite archipelago 
of forest islands. Where these 
islands rise much above the 
dead level they become sandy 
and scattered with scrub such 
as I have described; in the 
hollows of the pampas wide- 
spread marshes form. It is 
only along the rivers that very 
large tracts of dense forest are 
to be met with. 

Half a mile after leaving the 
plantation the thorn thickets 
gave way to brakes of palms 
of a short and stout variety, at 
that time of the year heavily 
laden with clusters of nuts. 
These form the staple food of 
the parrots and macaws, and 
when game is scarce the wolf 
relies upon them. The grass 
in these places being tall and 
coarse, much like esparto, it is 
hard to come upon these ani- 
mals; but I occasionally got a 
distant shot at one of them, a 
matter generally of some peril 
to the dog. They are a foxy 
red in colour and of medium 
size. Their pelt is of no great 
value. 

In the patches of dense bush 
there was always more chance 
of getting something, as birds 
were plentiful. Some of them 
are excellent to eat, especially 
one called the “‘jacotinga,” a 
sort of turkey that lives on 


berries found in the higher 
branches of one of the large 
trees. It was for this reason 
not easy to bring down, and 
when shot no easy matter to 
find. One is chary of spending 
half an hour scrambling among 
thorny palm and creepers in 
the atmosphere of a hothouse, 
when every twig and stem and 
leaf is laden with tiny ticks, 
too small to see, but each one 
of them able to set up a fester- 
ing sore if undiscovered. Also 
there are ants whose bite gives 
the fever; but these are a more 
open foe, as they only inhabit 
certain trees readily distin- 
guished by their cork-like bark. 

The absence of any sign or 
sound of the larger animals in 
these Brazilian woods was al- 
ways a matter of surprise to 
me, for there are plenty of wild 
beasts inhabiting them, from 
the jaguar, who is compara- 
tively harmless unless brought 
to bay, to the wild cattle who 
are rather the reverse, These 
are the descendants of tame 
stock that have escaped suc- 
cessive round-ups by taking to 
the thickets of some difficult 
corner of the camp. They are 
very wild and gallop away at 
the first sight of man, but if 
surprised will charge unhesi- 
tatingly. With the exception 
of these and the monkeys all the 
forest folk are night prowlers ; 
peceary you may meet with 
night or day. The tapir, for 
instance, a species peculiar to 
this part of the world, is never 
seen in broad daylight. You 
may find his tracks and his 
wallowing places all down the 
banks of the rivers, but he 
keeps to the densest thickets 
during the day and comes out 
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afterdark, I only once caught 
sight of one of these queer beasts, 
and that was in the very early 
twilight of morning, He looked 
rather like a small ungainly 
donkey as he wandered slowly 
back through the steamy un- 
dergrowth to his lair. Another 
odd animal with much the 
same habits is the “‘curupi,” to 
give him one of his names. He 
is a large guinea-pig in appear- 
ance, and about the size of a 
small sow. He lives on the 
grass and young plants that 
grow on the rivers edge, 
and relies on the water to 
escape from his enemies, as 
he seems to have no means 
of self-defence. His feet are 
webbed, and he is a powerful 
swimmer, besides being able 
to remain under water for some 
minutes at a stretch. I have 
no scientific knowledge upon 
this peint, and I have been 
told that it is a debatable 
one; but I have seen one of 
these animals swim below the 
surface a hundred yards or 
so, and Corvalan told me 
that they could keep under 
for five minutes. He may 
well have exaggerated. Such 
people, I think, often do; and 
the men who pass their lives 
in the wilds very often have 
less knowledge of wild things 
than they are credited with. 
That they oan find their 
quarry is certain; but when 
it comes to their knowledge 
of the habits and ways of 
beast or birds, they are often 
found to mix a good deal of 
legend with their lore. The 
Brazilians will not eat the 
‘“‘ourupi””—at least our people 
would not, though the flesh 
looked very muceh like pork; 
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and this is a strange thing, 
for they consider one of the 
monkeys—a small black one 
—very good eating, and are 
even partial to the fatty 
gristle in the tail of the 
cayman as an _ occasional 
change. Somewhere about 
eight o'clock I got back to 
the estancia for breakfast. 
The dogs would go off on 
their rounds in the hope of 
finding some unguarded eat- 
able, while I went in to find 
out from the cook what he 
proposed to do for the day 
and what he would want out 
of the store. This he re- 
ceived when the place was 
opened after breakfast. He 
would come in wreathed in 
smiles, carrying two bandana 
handkerchiefs and a Cerebos 
salt-tin, and there would en- 
sue a never-failing daily alter- 
cation about what he thought 
his modest needs and what I 
called bis shameless graft. In 
all probability he dispensed a 
princely largesse to his friends 
of the peons’ quarters, in spite 
of my best efforts in cheese- 
paring; but he was a good- 
natured soul, and only had 
one fault besides his freedom 
with the company’s goods— 
and that was that he would 
not wear white cotton gloves 
for waiting at table, though I 
gave him a pair originally de- 
signed to keep off mosquitoes, 
but very serviceable for the 
purpose. I ought not to have 
minded his refusal, for I did 
not like to explain why I 
wanted him to wear them; 
but his hands were very 
black. 

At intervals other people 
would drop in, Jo&éo—that 








is to say, the cook — would 
wrap the house coffee and 
garlic and maté in the 
handkerchiefs, and stuff the 
sugar and his own tobacco into 
the tin, and then prepare for 
achat. As a lover of gossip, 
he always liked to hear what 
was afoot in good time, so 
that when Mrs _ Benedicto 
came in for maté or a piece 
of muslin he was well primed 
to receive her, A great barrel 
of “caia” stood near the 
door, too, and under the tap 
was a mug to catch the 
drippings from a faulty spigot, 
so that one who loitered near 
the door might sometimes find 
occasion to relieve the mug of 
its contents if the press of 
customers was great. Joao, 
being no temperance fanatic, 
knew this. As for his time, 
he accounted that of little 
worth; for cooking for two 
people was not an exacting 
task, especially as he seldom 
or never cleaned the kitchen. 
Six days a week he led a 
lotus life indeed; on the 
seventh Mrs Benedicto ap- 
peared at an early hour and 
galvanised him into an un- 
accustomed activity with her 
bread-making. 

The women came to draw 
stores in the morning, and 
the system was that each had 
a book in which her purchases 
were entered; but as they 
mostly forgot to bring them,and 
some wanted to draw rations 
or buy on behalf of others, 
there was generally seme com- 
plication in these transactions. 
If things became involved be- 
yond hope of solution, Bene- 
dicto was called in. Before I 
came he had been in charge of 
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the store. A complete ignor- 
ance of book-keeping he had 
balanced by considerable dip- 
lomacy. Thus the wife of 
Jesus Maria, who worked in 
the saw-pit, complained that 
she had been told by Joao, who 
could read and sometimes acted 
as chartered accountant, that a 
shirt she had never had was 
entered in her book. Benedicto 
simply replied that Joao could 
not read straight for oue thing, 
and that the shirt was dirt- 
cheap at the price any way, 
and cost three milreis more in 
Corumba; while to me he said 
afterwards that Jesus Maria 
was the brother-in-law of 
Mattheus, the real purchaser 
of the shirt, whose account 
was twenty milreis overdrawn. 
One had to get the money out 
of some one. Other little ir- 
regularities he explained with 
no more trouble. Some maté 
had been acquired by the wife 
of one Joao Bautista far under 
market price, because she had 
had the fever, and talked of 
leavivg the Baptist her hus- 
band in the lurch and seeking 
the healthier precincts of Mir- 
anda—a silly idea, as she was 
Benedicto’s washerwoman, But 
if there were errors, they all 
came out square in the long- 
run with the aid of a little 
juggling—so why worry? 
The store remained open 
more or less the whole morn- 
ing, but that did not neces- 
sitate my staying in all the 
time. Little jobs cropped up 
at irregular intervals. Every 
fourth day we killed a steer. 
Two peons on the only mule 
and pony would leave at dawn 
with a lasso and the air of 
men whose time is their own, 
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and would scour around until 
they fell in with a suitable 
beast. He would be caught 
and driven home to the yard, 
degs appearing from all sides 
to assemble round the post of 
sacrifice, followed closely by 
two spotted pigs and sundry 
cats, all full of the pleasant 
anticipation of repletion, The 
meat was brought in to be 
weighed as soon as cut, and, 
when I had entered the weight, 
was roughly distributed among 
the peons. They had about 
five pounds per head daily, 
and took turns with the fat. 
What was left over was cut 
very thin and well rubbed 
with salt, to be hung on a 
framework of logs out of reach 
of the “tigreiros” to dry in 
the sun. Meat will not keep 
fresh for more than a day at 
the best of times, so between 
killings this dried stuff was 
the only fare, 

Another periodical activity 
was the preparation of “ far- 
inha,.” This is made by shred- 
ding mandioca on a cireular 
rasp driven by a belt and 
wheel. The shredded root is 
then put into a big flat tin 
—in this case a disused bath 
—and slowly stirred over a 
fire, It gradually dries and 
forms a powder like bread- 
crumbs. By damping this 
powder and rolling it into 
balls, and then breaking the 
balls up, you obtain ordinary 
tapioca, ‘“ Farinha”’ is served 
out to the men as part of their 
rations; they eat it with meat, 
sprinkling it in the gravy, 
which it soaks up. 

The peons turned up at the 
store as soon as their work 
was over for the morning. 
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Benedicto used to set each 
man his task, as this made 
supervision easier and suited 
the men as well. If the work 
was hoeing or clearing scrub, 
the foreman went out with a 
bamboo and measured up each 
peon’s little plot. When this 
was cleared or hoed the man 
was free. He then made at 
all speed for the house and 
the barrel of rum. His tot he 
had to drink on the premises, 
so as to prevent hoarding and 
& consequent spree; so the shop 
became for a time at morning 
and evening a bar and 4 
rendezvous, At such times 
Joao seldom failed to find it 
possible to leave his pots for 
&@ space to join the eompany, 
and frequently tried to act as 
commission agent, I suppose, 
for a small fee in kind, for those 
who wanted to try their luck 
at getting a double ration of 
rum. The cook would leave to 
resume his labours, and then, 
as if remembering something 
important almost forgotten, 
would put his black face in 
at the door and say: “Dom 
Guilhermo, will you give me 
the ‘cana’ for the Joao Jose— 
he told me to draw his?” This 
succeeded the first time; but 
on subsequent occasions, having 
found that Joao Jose passion- 
ately denied having had his 
legal ration, I always had a 
look round the door when he 
tried this on, and invariably 
found a friend of the cook’s, 
who had already drunk his tot, 
waiting in the big room with 
an expectant face. 

At twelve a general exodus 
was ordered, so naturally every 
one remembered at once what 
it was he had really come for, 
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sugar, or maté, or tobacco. 
They also bought bombachas, 
the trouser of South America, 
baggy and buttoned at the 
ankle, and shoes with rope 
soles, and shirts, and particu- 
larly onions and garlic, An- 
other popular line was the sugar 
with the ants in it, a rather 
cheaper article than the un- 
adulterated goods. These ants 
got into everything, for they 
made invasions at frequent in- 
tervals, doing no good and caus- 
ing much annoyance, There 
was, however, one species of 
large black ant which was 
comparatively welcome. An 
army of those would arrive 
every six or eight weeks and 
sweep through the house in a 
black host, but they ate no 
sugar or flour, confining them- 
selves to insects; thus they 
effectively rid the house of 
beetles and other pests, and, 
when they had finished, left as 
they had come and were seen 
no more. 

After the midday meal and 
@ siesta the rush of the day’s 
business had somewhat spent 
itself, so I generally made my 
way to the sandy beach and 
started out on the river with 
a@ gun in one of the dug-out 
canoes. There were several of 
these about the place belonging 
to various owners, but all used 
by any one who wanted to fish 
or boat. They are not very 
safe-looking craft, but their 
appearance belies them. For 
these waters, where snags 
abound and sharp twists and 
shallows are common, they are 
good boats. My route always 
led in thesamedirection,namely 
up-river for a mile or so, and 
then aside into the most at- 
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tractive little tributary, which 
wound placidly under huge 
trees, where monkeys scurried 
in panic at the sight of a 
canoe into dizzy and invisible 
heights and the waters lapped 
flat banks of mud, forming the 
sunniest of shallows for fat fish 
to baskin. Tribes of alligators 
took their rest on these flats 
too, and herons stalked in 
swampy pools in the clearings. 
Once I was paddling quietly up 
this backwater when a brisk 
little pig peered from a thicket 
seme way ahead. He dis- 
appeared, and a great sound of 
confused grunting arose as from 
a herd of swine, It gradually 
died away in the depths, but I 
was glad that I was in a boat. 
These were peccaries, not much 
to look at, but for all that the 
most dangerous denizens of 
these wilds. You cannot argue 
with peccaries; if you try to 
shoot, while you are killing one, 
forty others will tear you in 
strips with their razor -like 
tusks, for they have a way of 
attacking at sight. There is 
only one thing to do, and you 
must do it quickly, and that 
is toshin up the nearest tree. 
After a time the pigs will tire of 
waiting and go off. There was 
once, I was told, a German 
officer hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Porto Esperanga. 
He had a friend of Corvalan as 
guide, and the two of them 
came one day without warn- 
ing on pecearies, Corvalan said 
that his friend was ten feet up 
the nearest tree before the first 
pig had time to grunt, and 
cried to the German to seek 
safety in another. But the 
gentleman was not to be 
hurried. He explained this as 
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he opened fire, and also that in 
the Prussian Army officers do 
not run away. It appears that 
he would have added more, but 
his end was too sudden. The 
guide waited for two hours, 
and when the siege was raised 
he descended to rescue an 
excellent sporting Mauser from 
the débris of the officer. With 
a clean it was as good as new. 
There were otters, too, in 
this stream : not many, as they 
prefer the deeper waters of the 
main river, but two or three of 
the small red otter, whose fur 
is valuable, lived here; and 
there were always plenty of 
fish. One big fellow, who was 
excellent to eat, could often be 
found taking a sun-bath where 
the water ran shallow; and 
here a shot from the Winchester 
was enough to stun him for 
such time as it took to hoist 
him into the canoe. The back- 
water ended a couple of miles 
up in a great arch of vegeta- 
tion overhead, and beneath a 
sluggish rivulet choked with 
dead wood and thick with 
weeds, Arrived at this spot, 
I would turn and float slowly 
home to tea of Mrs Beneaicto’s 
bread, guava jelly, and butter 
froma tin. We had somewhere 
around thirty cows for milk, 
but their calves were always 
getting in to them through an 
imperfect fence of thorn, and 
they were constantly getting 
out to their calves in the same 
way. When this latter hap- 
pened, it meant that they 
would scatter far afield, so that 
perhaps two or three days 
would elapse before they were 
brought home again ; thus the 
milk supply was liable to con- 
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siderable fluctuations. Any- 
way, Joao could never have 
made butter, and we should 
certainly not have eaten it if 
he had. 

In the evening the store 
opened again, but only for a 
short time as a bar, and the 
men did not stay to gossip, for 
it was the bathing hour, and 
all wanted to be off. The 
bathing-place was, as I have 
said, the spit of sandy shore in 
the bend of the river, and it 
was usual for every one to 
go in together, because these 
waters swarm with a small fish 
called the “piranha,” who is 
rather a dangerous customer. 
He is about a foot long, with a 
huge mouth for his size, and 
a set of very sharp teeth. His 
normal food is offal, and his 
purpose in the scheme of things 
is that of scavenger. But he 
has the peculiar gift of being 
able to scent blood in an extra- 
ordinary way. If you throw 
a dead bird into the river, in 
less than a minute the water 
all round the carcase will boil 
with a shoal of snapping, 
struggling “piranhas.” I have 
seen a cow that we were trying 
to load on to the launch on one 
occasion fall a victim to these 
fish. She slipped into the 
water and started te swim for 
the opposite bank, and one of 
the men in a canoe paddled up 
to turn her back. Benedicto 
called out to him that it was 
no use, as she had a sore on 
her and would never get out. 
He was right; for hardly had 
the cow reached mid-stream 
before the “ piranhas” arrived 
literally in thousands. The 
muddy foam of her struggle 
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soon became tinged with crim- 
son and her plunging more 
feeble. In three minutes she 
was under for good. These 
evil fish will not, as a rule, 
attack a man unless he has 
some sore or cut upon him, and 
it is safe enough to bathe in 
company ; but women washing 
by the water’s edge occasion- 
ally lese a finger. So the men 
prefer to take their dip to- 
gether, and, kicking and splash- 
ing, keep the foe at a distance. 
As for caymans, they are quite 
innocuous. I have seen it 
stated in a book about Brazil 
that they will sometimes pull a 
man under, but no one at Bar- 
ranco believed them capable of 
much harm, and they are very 
shy of man. 

Time passed quietly in this 
wise during my stay at the 
fazenda, one day being very 
mueh like another, so that the 
days grew almost unnoticed 
into months without anything 
very much happening to dis- 
turb the even flow of existence. 
Once a jaguar came strolling 
deliberately into the yard in 
the middle of a hot afternoon, 
apparently not knowing where 
he had got to. There was 
great joy and excitement, but 
no one who was near enough 
to sheet had anything to shoot 
with. Benedicto was busy at 
his supervision of his new 
house, and he dashed off to 
find a rifle; but the tiger had 
ample time to cross the open 
space of the “‘terreiro” and take 
to the water before the Win- 
chester could be found. So 
that all that the foreman 
managed to get was a hope- 
less pot-shot at the spot where 
the animal had entered the 
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forest on the other side of 


the river. On another occa- 
sion Corvalan was responsible 
for a mild excitement. He 
came paddling down-stream 
one afternoon in great haste 
in his big canoe, laden with 
degs and a wife and a heap 
of dead egrets, and, landing 
radiant, announced that he 
had found where a tiger had 
crossed the river close to one 
of the outlying posts. He 
proposed an expedition, as he 
knew that it would please us; 
so out we set in three canoes, 
to find, after much labour, 
that the dogs could make 
nothing of the scent. Thus the 
“tigreiros” missed their only 
epportunity of showing their 
value. As a matter of fact, 
they might have been all 
right; all that dogs are re- 
quired to do in tiger-hunting 
is to follow the beast until he 
takes refuge in a tree, Then 
the sportsman despatches him 
with a rifle at five yards, or, 
as was done years ago, he 
spits him on the end of a 
‘“‘ferrao,” @ spear on the tip of 
a stout bamboo pole. Courage 
is not always highly esteemed 
in a “tigreiro,” as the more 
prudent they are the less 
chance there is of their fall- 
ing victims to their quarry. 
As it was getting late, we 
thought that the best thing 
to do was to make a halt for 
supper with Corvalan. He 
made a fire and produced 
maté, and then, while a piece 
of meat was cooking over the 
embers, he gave us an ex- 
hibition of his method of deal- 
ing with the tick nuisance. 
It consisted of first removing 
his trousers and tying up the 
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legs at the ankles. This done, 
they were held over the smoke 
of the fire until quite hot and 
thoroughly filled with smoke. 
Then he folded them up tight 
and sat upon them, while he 
subjected his coat to the same 
process, but for rather longer. 
This was folded in the same 
way, and then, taking his big 
knife, he went all over himself 
with it as though shaving. 
This removed any ticks that 
might have got on to his skin. 
The smoke treatment killed 
the rest. One got rather 
badly bitten by the mos- 
quitoes, he said, but anything 
was better than the ticks, 
After supper we floated com- 
fortably home in the moon- 
light. 

Matto Grosso is a country 
as yet in its infancy, but it 
has before it an assured future. 
All over the world the lands 
of great spaces where the 
cattle-rancher still holds out 
are becoming narrowed by the 
slow but resistless encroach- 
ments of the farmer and 
the plough. Entire territories 
which twenty-five years ago 
were ranges almost without a 
fence are to-day granaries. 
Yet the world must have meat. 
So the rancher moves on, a 
modern Alexander, seeking 
fresh worlds to conquer. He 
is beginning to move north in 
the Argentine, where is now 
one of his strongholds. An- 
other generation will probably 
see him out of the rich central 
lands of that country to a very 
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large extent. Paraguay will 
then begin to be exploited in 
earnest, and the great tracts 
of Matto Grosso and Goyas 
will be opened up for the pro- 
duction of meat. Some day 
the Miranda river will flow 
past flourishing ranches and 
villages quickened into life by 
the influx of wealth. All this, 
I believe, will some day not far 
distant come to pass, and of 
such things it was impossible 
not to think as I crossed the 
river for the last time and 
looked back over its yellow 
flood at the big green house 
clear-cut against its back- 
ground of foliage up there on 
the barranco. For we were on 
the move because of certain 
tidings that had come through 
from Miranda—tidings very 
different to the ordinary rum- 
ours that passed from mouth 
to mouth among the peons. 
For of these many were of little 
account, and most were dis- 
torted by their slow uncertain 
passage across the paths and 
tracks of the Land of the Great 
Forest. That Campo Grande 
had been destroyed by fire, 
that egret feathers were at six 
contos in S. Luiz de Caceres, or 
that they were fighting again 
in Ceara—these were rumours 
that may have been gossip and 
nothing more, But the news 
which set us journeying was 
of a different kind. For the 
month was the month of August 
in the year of grace nineteen 
hundred and fourteen. 
PHILIP LARCOM. 











DOWAGER. 


BY ALFRED OLLIVANT, 


MEG was the daughter of a 
country parson; but her father 
was not as other country par- 
sons are, A younger son of a 
county family that dated back 
at least to Elizabeth, a country 
gentleman, a farmer, a man of 
affairs, he was also a religious 
enthusiast, and something of 
@ saint. 

Lincoln Cathedral knew him 
well; and Lincoln market— 
especially at the time of the 
great April horse -fair—even 
better. 

For the Rector of Blaw- 
thorpe had two  master- 
passions: the breeding of 
horses and the saving of souls. 
In both pursuits he had few 
equals. The horses Tom Strong 
bred and made were as famous 
among the men who hunted 
with the Belvoir and the Traf- 
ford, as were the maids of 
Blawthorpe among the mis- 
tresses of the Eastern Coun- 
ties. 

The Rector lived in a vast 
rectory in a huge ramshackle 
old garden set in rambling 
paddocks. House and garden 
and demesne had a certain 
spacious and unmethodical air 
they might well have con- 
tracted from contact with their 
master. In the great house 
and garden Mr Strong’s im- 
mense family ran wild; and 
beyond, in the glebe-land, his 
young stock did the same. 


I, 


The Rector’s children num- 
bered ten; while of horses 
alone there were often double 
that amount in the stables and 
paddocks— young thorough- 
bred stuff, old pensioners, 
mares in foal, four-year-olds in 
the making. 

The Rector was his own 
stud-groom, He had for help- 
ers old Dan Devlin, the lame 
Irishman; an occasional was- 
trel from the village; and 
Meg. 

Meg was his eldest girl, and 
her father’s great companion. 
The pair did everything to- 
gether, except prepare can- 
didates for confirmation; and 
even here, the wags of the 
Trafford affirmed, Meg had her 
effective way. 

When the village bellringers 
were drunk or on strike, the 
Rector and his daughter rang 
the peals. Together they went 
in to Lincoln Fair; together 
bought horses out of the Irish 
droves; and together worked 
the parish, conducted missions, 
farmed, gardened, preached, 
and prayed. 

Whether Meg’s education 
suffered or not, as the result of 
her constant attendance from 
earliest years upon her father, 
must be a matter of opinion. 
It certainly suffered by or- 
dinary standards. The Rector 
was the despair of recurring 
governesses, Barely a day 
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passed but in the midst of 
lessons @ surreptitious cough 
would be heard under the 
schoolroom window, or a sunny 
beard pushed apologetically 
round the door, while a voice 
somewhat flurried,—the Rector 
was usually rather breathless 
from the speed at which he 
worked,—said— 

“Excuse me, Miss Zim- 
mermann !—Meg!—just one 
moment,” 

‘The slim girl with the 
hair that was the colour of 
her father’s beard would rise 
with a great assumption of 
dignity. 

“Good-bye, Margaret,” the 
governess would say with icy 
irony. ‘Perhaps I see you 
again to-morrow—or next week, 
Nicht wahr?” 

“Only a minute, Fraulein,’ 
the girl would answer. ‘The 
calves have got into the gar- 
den, I think.” 

When old Dan Devlin gave 
out altogether—‘‘ Went lame 
all over uv me,” as he said— 
Meg took his place and more. 
Her father, fine horseman as 
he was and shrewd judge of 
a horse, was a curiously poor 
horse-master; and he left the 
stud and stable management 
almost entirely to his little 
daughter. The girl made the 
young horses she had bred; 
broke them to saddle and har- 
ness; and when the time came, 
rode them to sell. 

The slight flapper with the 
twinkling blue eyes and glori- 
ous pig-tail, who handled her 
raw mounts with an immense 
discretion, motherly as she was 
masterful, was a regular atten- 
dant of the local packs. 


’ 
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The somewhat morose hunts- 
man of the Trafford, with whom 
she was a prime favourite, said 
Miss Meg always brought luck 
with her; and in her absence 
he rode about with a gloomy 
face, determined, so his enemies 
averred, to draw blank. 

Needless to say, there were 
certain of the clergy in the 
diocese who disapproved of 


both the Rector and _ his 
daughter, 
“They substitute horse- 


odoxy for orthodoxy,” said the 
heavy Archdeacon. 

But the saintly Bishop of 
Lincoln was not one of the 
critics. 

‘“‘Tf, as I believe,” he said to 
a detractor, “joy is the essen- 
tial quality of Christianity, 
then the Rectory at Blaw- 
thorpe is a nest of Christians.” 

The old Bishop loved Meg, 
and his love was returned in 
full measure by the girl. 

Indeed, it was one of the 
lovely memories of her later 
life that when the Bishop had 
come to Blawthorpe for a con- 
firmation, and being late had 
robed in the Rectory, her 
cocker spaniel, little black-and- 
tan Togo, the darling of his 
mother’s heart and hero of a 
hundred prize-rings, had taken 
the old man’s robe tenderly in 
his teeth, and escorted him 
thus down the drive, between 
the viola beds, towards the 
church, where he knew his 
mistress was waiting. 

The girl, hastening towards 
them, had met the couple in 
the drive, Togo swaggering 
along full of responsibility and 
dignity, the hem of the tot- 
tering Bishop’s robe in his 
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mouth, and impeding his every 
step. 


“The shepherd shepherd- 
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ed, Meg,” smiled the old 
man. ‘He's teaching me a 
lesson,” 


II. 


The intimate partnership be- 
tween father and daughter 
came to an end in part on 
Meg’s marriage. 

Happily, she did not go far, 
making her home a couple of 
parishes away in the Manor 
Farm at Thistle-ham. 

Her husband was Tom Wul- 
ferstan, one of the Fyfe-Wulfer- 
stans of Norfolk. She had 
known him and hunted with 
him from childhood. The son 
of a neighbouring squire, he 
had gone to Australia as a lad 
to work on a sheep-station. 
Before he went, he asked Meg 
at the covert-side to be his wife. 
She was sixteen at the time, he 
two years older. 

“Rot, Tom,” she had said 
tenderly, her eyes bright and 
beautiful. 

“We'll see,” said Tom. 

He was away five years, in 
which he wrote but little, for 
Tom was no penman. When 
he came back he was changed, 
except in one respect. Theday 
after his return he rode over to 
Blawthorpe and repeated his 
request in the same terms, to 
receive the same answer slightly 
differently phrased. 

Tom’s worst enemies could 
not deny him the quality of 
doggedness, and from that time 
he bombarded Meg with quiet 
insistence in the middle of a 
run, over the net at a tennis- 
party, during the sermon in 
church—uatil she succumbed. 


The tastes of the pair were 
much alike, On his return 
from Australia, Tom had gone 
in to one of the most famous 
hackney stables in the Eastern 
Counties, and there was little 
about a horse he did not know, 

Indeed the main change in 
Meg’slife upon marriage seemed 
to be that she bred rather fewer 
horses and bought rather more. 
For as it chaneed there lived 
in the village old Joe Robinson, 
the dealer, who every Friday 
crossed to Ireland and every 
Tuesday came home with “the 
stuff,” 

Meg and her husband there- 
fore had the pick of everything 
that passed through Joe’s 
hands, They made the most 
of their opportunities, and it 
was said that they were the 
only couple in Lincolnshire who 
made their sport pay for itself. 

Hunting, which apart from 
the gossip and sporadic bursts 
of feverish excitement, is per- 
haps the deadliest oocupation 
ever devised by man to fill the 
empty pates of his race, was 
never dull for her. 

While others were complain- 
ing of the lack of sport, Meg 
was always happy, for she was 
busily engaged with her pupil. 

“There’s always somethin’ 
to teach them,” she would say. 

And they were near the 
heart of things, for the ken- 
nels of the Trafford were only 
four fields away. And in the 
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autumn, direotly oubbing be- 
gan, hounds would begin to 
sing as soon as dusk had fallen. 

At that hour Meg would 
stand at the window gazing 
through the darkness, and 
listen, thrilled. Indeed there 
are few sounds more wistful, 
more fraught with the mystery 
of our earthly pilgrimage, than 
the song of hounds swinging 
musically through the dark- 
ness of an autumn night. 

“ They’re like spirits at even- 
song,” Meg would remark. 

“Yes,” Tom would answer. 
“They want bleod. Good 
little bitches,” 

Often on cubbing days she 
and her husband would be 
down in the stables at three 
in the morning, feeding their 
horses and saddling up. Then 
they would mount and ride to 
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the cross-roads, there to wait 
the advent of hounds, In the 
darkness and the silence there 
would come the sound of the 
patter of feet as of a moving 
flock, shadowy horsemen, a 
rare gruff voice; and they 
would be hacking along, the 
light slowly rising on the 
backs of the pack, rippling 
like a flood before them down 
the lane. 

As the sun began to twinkle 
on dripping gossamers and 
colouring leaves heavy with 
dew, Meg would open her 
heart to the beauty of all 
created things with a sigh of 
ecstasy. 

“There’s nothin’ in the 
world to touch huntin’,” she 
would say, and held to her 
faith, even after her boys were 
born. 


III, 


Each year Meg walked two 
puppies for the hunt that 
meant so much to her. 

Old James, the huntsman, 
a lifelong friend of hers, chose 
them for her, knowing her 
sort, as he said, 

One August evening two 
years before the War he came 
tramping across the fields from 
the kennels, a puppy like a 
dumpling in either hand, 

“Just about your _ sort, 
Miss,” he said. “Quality and 
colour. I know ye like the 
dark uns,” 

He still called Meg miss, 
partly out of a stubborn 
determination not to change 
an old-established habit, and 
partly in hope of annoying 


her husband, who, so he main- 
tained, pressed his hounds 
somethink erool. 

“What are their names?” 
asked Meg. 

‘‘Dowager and Dairymaid,” 
the other answered. ‘Their 
dam was Duchess. You re- 
member her belike, that lemon- 
coloured bitch. She’s a little 
beauty is Dowager. Dairymaid 
now, she turns up her nose a 
bit, harrier style.” 

“She’s ugly enough,” said 
Tom. 

“Yes, sir,” retorted Old 
James. ‘“ Hope you'll know her 
again. Then there'll be less 
call for you to ride on her 
back when the time comes.” 

Dowager was s glorious rich 
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tan, with dark circles round 
her eyes, that gave them a 
spiritual significance almost 
uncanny. 

“She looks at you like a 
human being,” said Meg. 

“Some hounds are just 
do-ugs,” remarked the old 
huntsman sententiously, “and 
some are somethink more. 
She’s somethink more.” 

The puppies were straight 
from their mother and had to 
be fed twice a day. Meg saw 
to them herself, gave them their 
first lessons in manners, and 
taught them that the house 
was forbidden ground. 

The life of those who walk 
fox-hound puppies is no easy 
one. Dowager and Dairymaid, 
saints to look upon, were 
sinners of the worst at heart. 
And they throve upon their 
sins, growing from chubby in- 
nocents into gawky hoydens. 

They chased hares through 
the turnips with a merry tow- 
row; they stalked the sitting- 
hens and stole their eggs ; they 
raided the stock-pots of the 
villagers. 

In sheer mischievousness 
there was not a pin to choose 
between the two; but Dowager, 
like another heroine, magni- 
ficent in sin, always took the 
lead. 

Daily she grew in beauty 
and in strength. With her 
manners of a great lady, always 
innocent and injured when 
accused, always generous under 
punishment, she made Dairy- 
maid, whose retrousséness in- 
creased with every week, look 
commonplace and plebeian be- 
side her. 

Whatever their faults, the 
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pair were no respecters of per- 
sons. One day they forced an 
entrance to the larder and stole 
a ham from their own mistress’s 
store, And it was but a week 
later that they set a crown 
upon their crimes. 

Meg had been to London, and 
there had bought a pair of 
shoes at Benson’s in Bond 
Street. They were beautiful 
shees and costly accordingly ; 
and Meg, who was very much 
a woman, bore them home with 
pride, cherished them all that 
evening, took one to bed with 
her, and dreamed of them the 
night through. 

Next morning she laid them 
carefully before the fire in the 
study to warm before putting 
them on, while she retired to 
the cook and the kitchen, full 
of pleasant anticipation. 

When she returned one of 
the shoes was gone. The 
window was open; and on the 
sills were muddy pad-marks, 
rounded, five-toed, tell-tale. 

Meg, almost in tears, rushed 
out into the garden. 

Dowager came seauntering 
towards her, brimming gra- 
ciousness and goodwill. 

Meg stormed at her. 

“Yes, It’s you, Dowager— 
I know it’s you! It’s no good 
looking at me like that! Where 
is it, you thief and you pig?” 

Dowager stood at a respect- 
ful distance, nobly grieved, 
and bearing her martyrdom, 
as always, with Christian for- 
titude. Then she glanced sig- 
nificantly at Dairymaid rolling 
in some selected filth in the 
stable-yard. 

“Dairymaid!” called Meg 


sharply. 
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The accused came with a 
joyful scurry that was con- 
vincing to all who knew her; 
for, a8 Tom said, Dairymaid 
could not lie for nuts. 

Meg turned once more on 
Dowager. 

“Oh, I could flay you!” she 
cried tempestuously, 

“What is it ?” called Tom 
from the saddle-room. 

“These beastly hounds have 
stolen one of my new shoes.” 

“Which of them?” 

“‘ Dowager, of course.”’ 

“ Are you sure?” 

Meg paused. 

‘Next door to it.” 

“If you’re sure, flog Dow- 
ager,’ came the voice of 
Solomon. “If you’re not, flog 
‘em both.” 

Dowager looked up reproach- 
fully, and then retreated with 
massive self-respect towards 
the stable. Meg, uncertain of 
her position, could do nothing 
but scold. Dairymaid, the in- 
nocent, took the scolding to 
heart and slunk about de- 
jectedly ; Dowager, the guilty, 
was all dignity and noble 
willingness to forgive so soon 
as Meg relented. 

Seven weeks later the in- 
cident had an _ unexpected 
sequel, 

The autumn had come, and 
there was a good market for 
eggs. Meg one morning ool- 
lected thirty - six with pain, 
and laid them away in an 
outhouse preparatory to tak- 
ing them in to Lincoln later 
in the day. 

When she left the outhouse, 
unfortunately she forgot to 
shut the door. 

On her return, an hour 
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later, she found Dowager 
sitting in the egg-basket en- 
joying the very last of the 
eggs. 

Meg snapped her teeth and 
slammed the door. 

“Caught you this time!” 
she cried, seized the mis- 
creant by the scruff of her 
neck, and hided her. “Some 
for the eggs!” she panted. 
“And some for my shoe!” 

A hiding from Meg was no 
joke; but Dowager, as always, 
took it megnificently. 

At the end Meg opened the 
door and flung the hound out, 

“Get out, you!” she cried. 

Dowager trotted off into the 
yard. Usually, after a beating, 
she bounded away with a joy- 
ous yelp and attacked Dairy- 
maid, shaking her splendid 
skin as though emerging from 
& swim, and seeming to say— 

“That’s over!—and a good 
job too!” 

This time she jogged off in a 
peculiar sidling fashion, look- 
ing back at her mistress, her 
eyes brimming with affection 
and humour. 

Meg watched her with 
interest. 

What was up now? 

At that moment she had a 
sense, more strong than ever 
before, of that Something More, 
mysterious, inexplicable, most 
real, which characterised her 
favourite. 

Dowager set off at a pur- 
poseful canter and disappeared 
round the shrubbery. 

In five minutes she was back, 
bearing something in_ her 
mouth jealously and with a 
swagger. 

At Meg’s feet she dropped 
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her burthen. It was the miss- 
ing shoe—unsoiled, perfect, 
dainty as when new. 

Lured by the spirit of mis- 
chief she had stolen it, hidden 
it away in some dry and secret 
cache, and by a self-denying 
ordinance, which was the wit- 


Dowager. 
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ness of her love, refrained from 
worrying it. 

Now she stood above it, 
majestic even in her lankiness, 
and wagged. 

“My amende,” she seemed 
to say. “I took your eggs. 
Here is your shoe,” 


IV, 


In February, Dowager and 
her sister had to be returned 
to the kennels. 

Lambs and fox-hound puppies 
do not agree. There is some- 
thing about the former that 
proves as fatally attractive to 
the latter as the Armenian 
peasant to the Bashi-Bazook. 
The silly antics of the lambs, 
their affectations, their gross 
incompetence, their very meek- 
ness, arouse in the bosom of 
the young fox-hound the same 
passion of resentment that a 
too-Christian boy rouses in his 
mates at school. They do not 
amuse; they do not edify; 
they annoy. Therefore they 
must be dealt with. 

When the parting came, 
Dowager, who knew, was very 
sad. So was Meg. 

“She’s like a child to me,” 
she said. 

“And what about poor old 
Dairymaid?” asked gruff Tom. 
“‘ Nothing for her?” 

“She’s different,” said Meg 
curtly. “She’severyday. She's 
like you.” 

When a young hound first 
joins the pack, she undergoes 
discipline. Dowager was no 
exception to the rule. She 
endured the discipline that she 
did not enjoy. 


Indeed she pined for home; 
and home for her was the 
Manor Farm and Meg just 
across the way. And when in 
the kennels she heard the voice 
of her mistress calling to her 
boys as she went about the 
farm, Dowager would cock her 
silken ears, lift up her voice, 
and ory like a soul in purga- 
tory. 

“Noisy bitch,” said Tom. 
“ Always hollerin’.” 

“She’s got a heart,” said 
Meg with emphasis, 

“Ah,” grinned Tom. “She'll 
soon get over that.” 

But she never did. 

A collar was now fastened 
about her shapely neck, and 
she was coupled to an older 
hound, whose business it was 
to teach her the ways of the 
world. Thus attached to her 
mentor, and unable to bolt for 
home, she walked out with the 
pack, learned something of 
pack-law, grew familiar with 
the cries of the whip and the 
voice of the huntsman. 

Every Sunday Meg and her 
boys came to visit her; and 
when they left she would leap 
up on the coping of the kennels, 
to the grave inconvenience 
of her couple- mate, rubbing 
against the bars like a great 
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cat, and follow them with her 
eyes while they were in sight. 

When the worst was over, 
and she had bowed to fate, 
recognising in some sort that 
she was no longer an indi- 
vidual but a member of a 
greater organism, Old James 
took the pack across the fields 
and paraded them on the lawn 
before the Manor Farm. 

A laughing voice called from 
the porch. 

Dairymaid and Dowager, un- 
coupled now, glanced round. 
Both looked up at their new 
lord in his long white coat, and 
then with cocked ears at the 
slim blue figure with the shin- 
ing hair in the door. 

“* Dowager ! — Dairymaid !” 
chanted the familiar voice. 

“‘ Dairymaid ! — Dowager!” 
responded the huntsman musi- 
cally, taking up the challenge. 

Their two-fold allegiance 
seemed to puzzle the young 
hounds, 

Then Dairymaid lay down 
on the edge of the pack, her 
nose along her paws. She had 
made her choice, had plighted 
her troth. The new lord was 
her master, the pack her life. 
But Dowager broke away and 
came ocantering across the 
gravel, in her eyes that Some- 
thing More Meg knew so well. 

“She don’t like you, James,” 
grinned Tom complacently. 

He invariably got the worst 
of these encounters; but re- 
turned to them, fatally at- 
tracted, as the moth returns to 
the lamp. 

‘No, sir,” answered James. 
“She don’t like men. The 
genelman as walked her—I 
forget his name—she took like 
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a dislike to him, so she can’t 
a-bear the sect ever since,” 
Tom slouched away. The 
nodding huntsman turned to 
Meg, who was caressing her 


favourite. “I know’d how 
it’d be, Miss,” he smiled. 
“This ’n’s all hound, but 


that ’n, she’s——” 

‘**You can keep Dairymaid,” 
chaffed Meg, “but Dowager’s 
mine, Ain’t you, old lass?” 

And it was the same when 
cubbing began. 

On the first morning Meg 
and her husband, as it chanced, 
were late at the meet. First 
they ran into the fox and then 
into the pack. Dairymaid, in 
the lead, unravelling the scent, 
was too intent upon her busi- 
ness to be aware of their pre- 
sence. Dowager was a little 
way behind. She saw her 
mistress, and swung off the 
line towards her with a ory of 
oy. 
p Hoo on! Get to them, 
lass!” cried Meg, and Dow- 
ager, a hound once more, was 
away in full cry. 

All through that season at 
a meet she would lie outside 
the pack, careless of the 
quarrels of her mates, ignor- 
ing the voices of the whips, 
waiting. And when the slight 
expected figure appeared down 
the road astride her young 
horse, she was away with a 
flapping of ears, “squeaking,” 
as Meg called it. 

No huntsman or whip could 
stop her, and to be just to 
Old James, none tried. 

The two sisters were quite 
the pick of the young draft, 
but there was no question 
which was the better of the 
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two. Dairymaid was a hound 
with an idée fixe, the hunting 
of the fox. Dowager, with 
her larger mind, was far too 
catholic to specialise so in- 
tensely. 

Dairymaid soon established 
herself as the best hound in 
the pack, and one of the 
best, Old James declared, the 
Trafford had ever known. 
She was staunch, fearless, and 
possessed a wonderful nose. 
Nothing could shake her from 
the line. In the woodlands 
her work was incomparable, 
while she would hold the 
scent over sheep-soiled pas- 
tures, across cattle - poached 
bottoms, along muddy rides, 
with a steadiness that won 
the applause of the most 
critical. 

Dowager was faster and 
more brilliant. Now and then 
when hounds were at fault 
she would make a huge sweep- 
ing cast on her own, strike 
the line, and away like a flash, 
calling the pack to her in 


It was in the spring of 
1915, when Dowager was three 
years old, that she was due to 
have her first litter. 

A few days before the event 
she turned up, shy and beauti- 
ful, in the door of the Manor 
Farm. Her purpose was mani- 
fest. She proposed to have 
her first family at home. To 
her mind no other place 
was possible for so great an 
event. 

When Tom saw and under- 
stood, he laughed. 
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that glorious bell - voice - of 
hers. But she was not the 
match of her snub-nosed sister 
in the field. 

The old devil of mischief 
never died down in her heart. 
She was always out for sport, 
and if the gods she served 
did not provide it, then she 
would arrange matters for 
herself. 

This adventurous spirit 
caused her often to be lost. 
On these occasions she never 
returned to the kennels, but 
made herself known in the 
darkness of the night beneath 
her mistress’s window. 

“There's that dam bitch,” 
Tom would grunt from beneath 
the blankets. ‘Hunting hare 
again! I know her! Tom- 
fool huntsman! What’s the 
good of him?” 

“Get up and let her in, 
there’s my sweetest mani- 
kin!” Meg would coax. 

And Tom, who loved the 
hound only less than his wife, 
would obey with mutterings. 


“Rum old gal,” he said, de- 
lighted. 

“Tt’s rather daring of her,” 
cried Meg. 

“ They won’t let her, though,” 
grumbled Tom. ‘I know your 
James,” 

Tom was right; Tom was 
so often right; that was the 
worst of Tom. 

Twenty minutes later Old 
James came hobbling up on 
flat and painful feet. It was 
commonly said of him that he 
was the worst man on his feet 
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and the best man on a horse in 
the Eastern Counties. 

“She dug her way out,” he 
told Meg. “I know’d what 
she wasup to, I’ve been watch- 
ing her these days past. Only 
she give me the slip.” 

The great lady, realising the 
game was up, took her defeat 
as always, magnanimously, 

She was fond of Old James, 
fonder of him even than of 
Tom, fonder of him than of 
anybody in the world but 
Meg. 


In those days the face of 
England, which had changed 
so little for so long, was alter- 
ing hourly under the swift re- 
peated blows of war. 

Lincoln, that old - world 
county capital, with its mar- 
kets, its fairs, its cathedral 
upon the hill, the smell of hay 
in its public places, its taverns 
loud with the broad talk of 
men muddy from the plough, 
its streets choked with drift- 
ing sheep and cattle, was be- 
coming an industrial centre. 

“Foreigners” — Cockneys 
some, others young men and 
maidens from the Midlands and 
the North, of fierce uncouth 
speech — overran its ancient 
streets: new men and women 
with new ideas and swift dis- 
turbing talk. 

Factories were built; aero- 
dromes arose; by day and even 
by night the once empty sky 
over the Manor Farm was filled 
with a strange buzzing. 

And the face of the fields 
changed too, If Lincoln was 
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The three—huntsman, lady, 
and hound — trudged soberly 
back across the fields to the 
kennels. And there two days 
later Dowager brought forth 
ten—beautiful as herself, said 
Meg, who had gone over to 
congratulate the glad mother. 

When her mistress left, Dow- 
ager stood, one of her brood in 
her mouth, and whined after 
her mistress. 

“TI thought you’d come for 
me and the family,” she said 
as plain as words. 


VI, 


becoming familiarised with the 
hum of machinery and the 
come and go of a vast immi- 
grant population ; if the ears 
and eyes of the dwellers in that 
immemorial city were day and 
night long assaulted with 
strange sounds and sights, the 
countryside upon the other 
hand was resuming its old-time 
habit of the Napoleonic wars. 
Everywhere pastures were re- 
verting to the plough, and 
August 1915 saw the oorn 
rippling in splendid flood 
right up to the sunken fence 
that surrounded the Manor 
Farm. 

At harvest-time Meg, com- 
pact of steel and spirit, worked 
tirelessly all day, stooking her 
sheaves at the head of a little 
company of the women Eng- 
land’s need had summoned to 
the land to take the place of 
the warrior-men. 

One evening, as she laboured, 
brown from the sun, bare- 
armed, lean from the summer’s 
toil, she saw the corn before 
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her waving, as though a badger 
was afoot. 

Then a dark and splendid 
head peered at her from an 
ambush of sunny stalks, 

“ Dowager!” cried Meg. 

The beautiful creature came 
to her apologetically. 

“Have I done wrong?” she 
seemed to say. 

Behind her in the corn there 
was a series of smothered 
squeaks, 

She 
wagged. 

Crawling laboriously through 
the impeding thickets of corn, 
travel- worn, dusty, but un- 
defeated, were two puppies 
with big heads, pendulous 
bodies, giant limbs, their faces 
wrinkled like an Indian’s, and 
grinning good-humoeuredly. 

Creeping gladly into the 
open, they lay down and 
panted, with pink tongues 
exposed, at their mother’s side. 

“Tom!” cried Meg. ‘She’s 
brought me her puppies! Do 
look!” 

Tom, whom the authorities 
had compelled to stay upon the 
land instead of stopping a Ger- 
man bullet as was his heart’s 
desire, replied from the reap- 
ing-machine on which he was 
seated— 

“So Isee. Here’s the cop- 
per come for ’em!” 

Old James was hobbling 
over the stubble, in his hand a 
third pudding of a puppy, ma- 
hogany-hued, black and white. 

“She left one behind on the 
way,” he said. ‘Got catch’d 
in the dyke,” He glanced down 
at the two on the ground busy 
with twitching tails, on their 


looked round and 
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curled and complacent mother. 
“Brought ’em along as soon as 
they could crawl,” he con- 
tinued. “And she picked the 
best three of the litter for ye 
too.” 

Then he turned and looked 
across the field to where Tom 
was driving his team. “Call 
me a copper!” he muttered. 
‘Funny thing now for a gen- 
elman as calls himself a gen- 
elman to start calling any- 
body.” 

Meg interrupted his solilo- 
quy. 
“You must leave these two 
with me, James,” she said, 

“Tf so be you'll walk ’em, 
Miss, Dainty and Delia’s their 
names.” 

“T must ask the Master 
first,” said Meg demurely. 

She had no intention really 
of asking Tom; but she loved 
to tease. 

“Yes, arst the Master,” re- 
plied the huntsman gently. 
‘‘Tf he’s r’ared ’em up himself, 
he’ll be less li’ble to tread ’em 
under, I reck’n.” 

When the huntsman left, 
Dowager followed him. 

‘“‘She’s comin’ back with me 
to look after them she’s left 
behind,” he explained. ‘‘She’ll 
be round here later.” 

“You'll give her some law 
for the time being?” called 
Meg after him. 

“No sayin’ Nay to must, 
Miss,” Old James replied. 

And thereafter, so long as 
her services were needed, 
Dowager spent her days be- 
tween the kennels and the 
Manor Farm, ministering to her 
divided brood. 
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VII. 


1918.] 
Those were bad days for 
hunting; and the Trafford 


suffered terribly. 

The Master, young Sir Mow- 
bray, was killed in the early 
days of the War. The hunt 
horses were commandeered, and 
then the huntservants, Hounds 
existed only by permission of 
the Government, and under a 
quietly increasing popular 
clamour, as foodstuffs became 
shorter. 

Only the foxes throve. 

At the Manor Farm there was 
a litter of nine cubs in the 
gorse-patch down the drive, not 
two hundred yards from the 
house. 

Meg would watch them of 
autumn evenings sporting to- 
gether outside the gorse, and 
chasing their brushes like so 
many red kittens. 

“Trouble for us later,” she 
thought. 

Meanwhile restrictions in- 
creased. Meets were few and 
always fewer; and the attend- 
ance at them confined to an 
old man or two and a few 
middle-aged women unable or 
unwilling to work for their 
country. The glory had de- 
parted indeed from the Trafford 
and many another hunt of 
historic memories. 

The nine cubs in the Manor 
Farm gorse,whe went unharried, 
and had now arrived at the 
boisterous hooligan age, be- 
came aggressive, insolent, a 
terror. 

“They’re like a wolf-pack,” 
said Meg. 
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“Summat’s got to be done,” 
Tom agreed. “What's your 
friend James about?” 

“Tt’s not his fault,” said Meg 
tartly, “any more than yours.” 

“It’s his job to keep ’em 
down,” retorted Tom. “What's 
the man think he’s paid for?” 

In the holidays, just before 
the boys left for school, Meg 
induced Old James to lend 
her Dowager and Dairymaid. 
Thereafter she and the boys, 
and the two hounds and the 
nine cubs, hustled and bustled 
and romped together all a 
merry autumn afternoon. It 
was hard to say which enjoyed 
the fun most; but there was 
no question who had the best 
of it. For at the end of it all, 
when darkness stopped the 
sport, there were nine sleek 
cubs sitting in their earths 
with prick-ears, licking their 
whiskers and winking at each 
other; while Meg poured out 
tea for her exhausted sons, 
parrying her husband’s chaff, 
and Dowager lay on the mat 
and panted. 

Then one hoary Sunday 
afternoon of the new year, as 
Meg returned from church, 
the sun red behind bare stems, 
she saw the cubs, cubs now 
no more, at their work of 
Prussian soldiery. There was 
a massacre forward, The red- 
coats were chasing the scream- 
ing natives in and out amongst 
the farm-buildings. And it 
was clear that they were slay- 
ing from sheer lust and not 
from necessity: for they 
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scampered, Uhlan -like, from 
one wide-winged victim to 
another; and when there were 
no more to slay, amused them- 
selves by tossing their victims’ 
bodies in the air and trying to 
catch them. 

Meg liberated her Belgium 
with a fierce onslaught. Then 
she counted the slain and went 
indoors. 

“They've raided us,” she 
told Tom. ‘There are twenty- 
nine killed, including the Leg- 
horn cock.” 

Tom took the blow philo- 
sophically, as he took most 
things, sucking it in as he 
sucked his pipe. 

“Tt was sure to come,” he 
said. ‘I'll write to the Master. 
James is no good.” 

“When Tom said he would 
write a letter, it meant that 
he expected Meg to write one. 
Tom himself sent telegrams, as 
shorter and more swift; but 
since the War Meg had dis- 
couraged his favourite form of 
correspondence, with the result 
that her own had increased 
considerably. 

That evening Meg wrote to 
the Master. 

“You must come and ex- 
terminate these wretched 
foxes,”’ she said. 

The old gentleman who now 
presided over the fortunes of 
the Trafford rode over to see 
her. 

‘““When can we come?” he 
asked. 

“Tt’s no good before three 
o’clock,” said Meg. “We aren’t 
through with the work before 
then.” For she and Tom were 
sweating the five hundred 
acres of England for which 
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they were responsible as those 
acres had never been sweated 
in their lives before. 

So it was arranged. 

One January afternoon the 
famous Trafford hounds met at 
the Manor Farm as the sun was 
sinking red and round behind 
the stripped elms. 

The Master was in dittoes, 
Old James sardonic in trousers, 
his son, home on leave, in 
khaki, the kennel-man with a 
whip on foot, and the kennel- 
man’s wife, similarly armed, in 
a white coat in the rear. 

And that was all, 

As Meg walked across the 
ridge and furrow to meet the 
approaching pack, and re- 
called the Trafford as she had 
known them from childhood, 
her eyes were brave and 
shining. 

She was no scholar, and had 
read but little history. Other- 
wise she might have recog- 
nised in this significant little 
gathering about the old home- 
stead fresh evidence that so- 
ciety was resuming apace the 
characteristics of the Middle 
Ages. Thus, even thus, in 
days of old the trencher - fed 
pack, whose mother was 
Necessity and not Sport, had 
gathered at the call of the 
harassed farmer to hunt the 
wolf to his lair or harry the 
lamb-slaying foxes in their 
rocky fastnesses. 

The motley little company 
hunted until dusk fell, and 
achieved nothing. 

Next day they dug out the 
enemy, Old James presiding. 

Tom, the coward, refused 
to be there; but Meg, who 
loathed the process just as 
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much, forced herself to be 
resent, 

‘‘Where’s Master, then?” 
asked Old James. 

“Gone to market,’ Meg re- 
plied briefly. 

“Ah!” said the old man 
with immense significance. 

Meg stood by till the end. 

The cruelty of Nature, in- 
cluding Man, had been im- 
pressed on her from ehildhood 
by long and intimate experi- 
ence. Sometimes, indeed, it 
seemed to her sensitive spirit 
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that Cruelty was the dominat- 
ing quality of the Nature she 
yet loved so well. And she 
was determined that the death 
ef even the offending foxes 
should be as merciful, be- 
cause a8 swift, as she could 
make it, 

When it was all over, and 
the last little red corpse had 
joined the others in the 
bulging and gory sack, her 
only comment, made not with- 
out bitterness, was— 

“And this is War!” 


VIII, 
And War meant worse when the people were short of 
things than the slaughter bread?... 
of foxes by unorthodox § Why were packs of hounds 
methods. kept up?... 


As the agony was prolonged 
from year to year, this Thing, 
this Plague, this Scarlet 
Death, crept like an infect- 
ing mist into the most re- 
mote and unlikely byways and 
backwaters of life, corrupting 
an always larger area until 
it seemed that no nook could 
be so hidden, no heart so 
secluded, as to escape the 
blight. 

As the husbandmen were 
withdrawn from the fields, 
the ploughshares beaten into 
swords and the reaping-hooks 
into grappling-irons, the threat 
of famine loomed like a thunder- 
cloud on the horizon. When 
the people realised their danger, 
they began to mutter omin- 
ously. In Parliament and the 
Press those mutters were re- 
peated. 

Why were the rich allowed 
to maintain their luxury-horses 

VOL, CCIII.—NO, MCCXXX. 


The Government heard and 
gave reluctant heed. 

One morning in the spring 
of 1917, Old James rode over 
to the Manor Farm. 

Meg, as she went out to him 
sitting humped upon his hog- 
maned chestnut, with his great 
flat feet thrust through his 
stirrups to the heel, marked 
how greatly he had aged since 
the War. 

Old James, whom for thirty 
years she had not known to 
change by a hair, and had 
grown almost to believe un- 
changeable, had become an old 
man, shrunken, seamed, the 
lines of his long leathery face 
many and deep as a Maori’s. 

Now he bent over towards 
her, 

‘‘ Order’s come, Miss,” he said 
huskily, touching his hat. 
“Come this morning. Thought 
I'd like to tell you myself.” 

2H 
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“What’s that, James?” 
asked Meg, lifting her face to 
his, her hand stroking the neck 
of Rufus, 

“All old hounds to be 
slaughtered, Miss.” 
> He gave his head a little 
bird-like cock, and spoke hard- 
ly as one who suffers from 
asthma, 

“It’s them Germans,” he 
said. “They’re worse nor the 
Socialists. I’m glad our Jim’s 
gone after ’em.” 

Now a hound is old at five; 
and Meg knew it. 

“Dowager!” she cried. 

“Yes, Miss, I know,” said 
Old James, ‘“That’s where it 
is. That’s why I come.” 

“But she’s in pup!” cried 
Meg, ablaze. 

“They'll let her have her 
litter first,” said the huntsman 
with quiet irony. “Act o 


mercy! Special dispensation ! 
Rile prerogative! Grace 0’ 
God !” 

Fear and indignation in 


Meg’s heart gave way to relief. 
At least her favourite had a 
few months’ law. 

“When’s she due?” she 
asked. 

“ Any time, Miss.” 

Meg therefore was not en- 
tirely surprised when that 
afternoon, as she wrote Tom’s 
letters in the alcove, the sun in 
her hair, her husband poked 
his rough head through the 
open window and announced 
that that blasted bitch had 
rolled up again. 

“We must take her back, I 
suppose,” he grumbled. 

“No,” said Meg, rising and 
laying her hand on the other’s 
hairy paw, “I can’t.” 


[April 


“T know,” grunted Tom. 
“But they’ll send for her.” 

An hour later, sure enough, 
Old James came _ padding 
along painfully ; but Dowager 
had disappeared. 

Meg, who was entirely inno- 
cent of collusion, showed her- 
self more surprised than the 
huntsman, 

“She know’d,” he muttered, 
his annoyance overcome by his 
admiration. “She's a master- 
piece, she is.” 

In the dawn very early she 
returned, and cried as of old 
beneath the window of her 
mistress. 

“There she is!” murmured 
Meg. 

“Let her be,” groaned Tom, 
weary from the work of ten 
upon the farm, ‘“TI’ll go down 
later.” 

But Meg was not satisfied. 
The mother in her had recog- 
nised a peculiar note in the 
hound’s whimpering cry, an ap- 
peal to their common woman- 
hood, a call for succour she 
dared not leave unanswered if 
she would save her soul alive. 

She rose, slipped on a huge 
fur coat, and went out into the 
white mists of the rising day. 

Dowager was nowhere to be 
found, Then Meg heard a 
noise in the potting-shed, a 
smothered murmur as of a dis- 
tant world waking from long 
sleep. 

Yesterday one of the men, 
after sweeping the chimneys, 
had left the soot in the shed, 
and had clearly forgotten to 
lock the door. 

Meg looked in. 

There was Dowager and 4 
family of thirteen squirming 
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puppies deposited in the bag 
of soot. 

“Such a mess you never 
saw,” she told Tom, who met 
her in his dressing - gown on 
her return to the house. 
“ What’s puppy and what’s soot 
it’s hard to make eut.” 
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She went into the kitchen, 
made some hot soup, took it 
out, and poured it ever the 
puppies. 

In two hours they were 
clean as new pins, and worth 
of the mother who had born 
them. 


IX, 


Nine weeks later, one tran- 
quil evening of July, with the 
partridges calling as of old 
in the fields, and the corn 
ripening to the sickle, Old 
James plodded over from the 
kennels. 

His thin lips were curled 
inwards, and he looked very 
dogged. 

“T’ve come for her, Miss,” 
he said. ‘The Master’s been 
at me again.” 

Meg had been expecting him 
for some days past, and pre- 
paring her soul to meet the 
shock, 

‘T’ll come with you, James,” 
she said, white and smiling. 
“ Dowager!” 

The three started together 
towards the kennels. 


x. 


The three principal actors 
in the drama walked away 
together, Dowager trotting be- 
tween the other two, her cold 
muzzle every now and then 
dabbing her mistress’s hand. 

Huntsman and hound were 
very quiet, but Meg talked. 

Three nights before a Zep- 
pelin had attacked the dis- 
trict again as in the early 


Tom was hoeing hard by in 
the field, and kept his back 
resolutely turned. Meg did 
not call him. She knew 
from long experience what the 
dogged set of those broad 
shoulders meant, But Tom 
knew what was forward well 
enough. 

He prodded and prodded 
blindly at a weed that would 
not, apparently, be dislodged ; 
and at each jab, fiercer than 
the last, he muttered— 

“Cursed shame!” 

Old James, labouring along 
with averted eyes, jerked a 
thumb in the direction of the 
hoer. 

“One thing,” he muttered, 
“he won’t never jump on her 
no more.” 


days of the War. She had 
dropped bombs near the vil- 
lage, had broken the crockery 
in half the kitchens in the 
neighbouring houses, and had 
set all the dogs barking. 
Aeroplanes had gone up in 
pursuit, and one had disap- 
peared into the night. That 
morning the police had come 
and asked Meg and her hus- 
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band to keep a look-out for 
a wrecked ’plane and a dead 
pilot in the woods. 

Meg knew many of the young 
airmen quartered near. The 
boy who had disappeared into 
the night was a particular 
favourite of hers—a_ bright- 
eyed lad of nineteen, straight 
from Winchester, known to his 
pals as Curly, who had confided 
to her hew he loathed night- 
flying, and had told her some- 
thing of the almost inconceiv- 
able difficulties of landing in 
the dark, 

As she walked she told the 
story in brief to her com- 
panion. 

‘*Crool,” commented the old 
man, “TI never thought to see 
such a world. Never!” 

Overhead the sky hummed 
with aeroplanes. 

Everywhere women, knicker- 
bockered or skirted to the knee, 
were at work in the fields as 
they passed. Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, far away, still stood mas- 
sive upon its hill against the 
sky, but its base was shrouded 
in the unaccustomed smoke of 
factories. While in a lane 
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close by a Tank struggled, 
panted, and groaned. 

“Yes, it’s a changed world, 
James,” said Meg quietly. 

“Yes, Miss,” answered the 
old huntsman briefly. ‘“ And 
not for the better.” 

Meg was conservative to the 
core, but still her spirit-life was 
the main of her. 

“T’m not sure,” she said ten- 
tatively. “Ihope...” 

They came to the gate of the 
kennels, The old huntsman 
shuffled surlily through. Meg 
stayed. For a second her hand 
rested on the rich tan head at 


her knee. Then the gate 
swung to, 

Meg walked away, and turned 
again. 


Dowager was peering at her 
through the bars of the gate, 
her tail swaying rhythmically, 
those dark-ringed eyes of hers 
wistful, wonderful, speaking of 
that Something More, that 
Sense of a Beyond, that Cer- 
tainty, which comes to the 
valiant in their darkest hours, 
bidding them be of good cheer, 
for of a surety the victory is 
theirs, 
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A FEW WEEKS IN GALATZ. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


Our first night in the Con- 
sulate was a night to be re- 
membered. After the Retreat, 
Dr Inglis remained in Braila 
to help with work in Rou- 
manian hospitals. When she 
had collected as many of the 
staff as were necessary, eight of 
us were left behind in Galatz, 
—several still suffering from 
various experiences on the Re- 
treat, while others in the mean- 
time were not required. Thus 
it came about that Miss Ons- 
low and I were left in charge 
of this small remnant of the 
unit,and being practically home- 
less, we were offered by Colonel 
Baldwin a large room in the 
basement of the Consulate till 
a house should be found for us. 

It was evening when we ar- 
rived with all our kit. Colonel 
Baldwin and the Vice-Consul 
received us, and made us feel 
at home at once, In the large 
room which was to be our 
home there were two lovely 
English beds with spring mat- 
tresses, The thought of springs 
was too good to believe after 
the alternating discomfort of 
the floor, the roadside, an am- 
bulance, a car, and several 
blankets on the ground with 
boots as a pillow. So we drew 
lots for the beds, but in the 
end I think we took it in turns 
each to spend a homey night. 
To make our happiness quite 
complete there was a bath—a 
real big hot bath, not a saucer- 
ful of water. I shall never 


forget seeing Colonel Baldwin 
unlock a big linen press and, 
laughing at our delight, toss 
out dozens of bath towels. 
Most of us followed him up- 
stairs to be initiated into the 
mysteries of the heating ap- 
paratus: it really was rather 
a funny scene—a man in dress 
clothes and six girls in out- 
door kit crowded round him 
in a bathroom, all speaking at 
once; but it made our first 
night under a roof one not to 
be forgotten. The maids were 
another source of delight to us, 
They were Austrians or Poles, 
I do not remember which, 
but they spoke German, s0 
we were able to carry on con- 
versations with them. The 
dear old cook, whose husband 
was interned, was usually in 
tears; we were a great mystery 
to her simple mind. One of 
her daily questions was, ‘“‘ Why 
did we come to Roumania to 
nurse wounded? Had we no 
soldiers in England? Were 
our men not fighting?” This 
we avoided answering as a rule, 
because it was difficult to be 
truthful and convincing at the 
same time. Our short hair, 
and in the privacy of our own 
room our riding-breeches with- 
out a skirt, were too much for 
her, and she was satisfied only 
when we told her it was purely 
from asense of economy, as we 
had one skirt each to last us 
for a year, and we must save it 
when we could, But how good 
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she was to us; instead of going 
out to a restaurant for our 
evening meal, she would tell 
us to bring anything we liked 
to her and she would cook 
it for us. And so we spent 
a peaceful, happy fortnight. 
After the hectic times we had 
passed through, it was indeed a 
“ Haven of Rest.” 

Dr Chesney and her small 
field hospital had arrived at 
Ismael after the Retreat, and 
were working with the Ist 
Serbian Division. She wished 
her cook and kitchen orderly 
to have a week’s holiday, so it 
was arranged that my orderly 
and I should relieve them. 
Most of our transport was at 
Ismael, and as it happened 
that two of the drivers in 
charge of a car were leaving 
by barge about the same 
time, we arranged to travel 
together. It was a dull cold 
November morning when we 
started, but we had the barge 
to ourselves, as it had been 
specially given by the Admiral 
to convey the car to Ismael. 
We amused ourselves in vari- 
ous ways till we came to the 
pontoon bridge at Isaache. It 
was 12.30 when we arrived 
there, and we were told the 
bridge would not open till 
five o’clock. It seemed a long 
time to wait, but there was 
much of interest going on all 
around us—cavalry crossing 
the bridge, barges with soldiers 
being loaded and unloaded. 
The sun had come out, and 
time did not hang heavily on 
our hands. A tug was seen 
coming towards us, and soon a 
large blustering official was 
shouting and gesticulating to 
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our skipper, who in turn was 
shouting back and pointing to 
us. We of course did not 
understand what it was all 
about, but presently the bridge 
opened, and we went through. 
We were very pleased, as it 
was only two o’clock; but our 
satisfaction was short-lived, 
for we drew up to the bank 
of the river, and the anchor 
was let down. Piled on the 
shore were hundreds of crates 
and packing-cases, which we 
soon discovered were to be 
taken on board. Our bluster- 
ing friend had commandeered 
us for the purpose, When, 
by speaking all the languages 
we knew, we made out that 
it was to be an all-night 
affair, we were very angry, 
as the Admiral had given the 
barge for our use only. Two 
of us decided to go ashore 
and find some one to whom 
we could explain matters, and 
see if we could not get off 
that evening. 

It was all very well talking 
of going ashore, but how were 
we to doit? There was quite 
five yards’ breadth of water be- 
tween us and the shore. A 
big plank had been put out 
from the windows of the hold 
to meet the shore, so we pro- 
ceeded to indulge in an acro- 
batic feat. We hung on to a 
large ring fastened to the deck, 
and let ourselves over the side 
of the barge, trusting to luck 
that we would land on the 
plank, which waved about in a 
hideous way as soon as our feet 
touched it. How we accom- 
plished the landing I cannot 
think, but we both reached the 
shore without a ducking. Our 
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British backs were up, so we 
started off, spoiling for a fight 
with some one. Very soon we 
came to a clump of trees, and 
hidden inside was a neat little 
bungalow. There were horses 
tied to the trees, and soldiers 
about, so we surmised there 
would be officers somewhere, 
and they would be able to 
direct us where to go. We 
asked a soldier if the Captain 
could see us, and after a short 
wait we were taken up an out- 
side stair to a sort of landing, 
which was partitioned off with 
ground sheets, Pushing one of 
these aside, the orderly ushered 
us into a small room, in which 
were five officers, three in bed, 
and two sitting at a small 
table. I asked if any one spoke 
German or French. The Cap- 
tain, who was sitting at the 
table, came forward (he was a 
typical Russian officer of the 
simple class), and spoke in Ger- 
man. So it fell to me to tell 
him our troubles, and ask if 
there was anything we could 
do. He was very kind, and 
said he would telephone to the 
Commandant of Isaache, on 
the other side of the river, and 
see if he had given the order. 
When he had the answer he 
would be able to tell us how 
to proceed. In the meantime, 
would wesitdown? The other 
officers then joined in the con- 
versation, some in French, and 
one in English. It turned out 
that the Commandant was 
with the battery quite near at 
hand, so the Captain went off 
to see him and explain the 
situation, We were offered 
tea. Two of the officers in 
bed were ill, the other had 
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been up all night. They told 
us very interesting things 
about their work. They were 
airmen lying in wait for enemy 
aircraft which were expected 
over Isaache any day. 

When the Captain returned 
he told us it was by order of 
the Commandant that our 
barge was commandeered. So 
there was nothing to be done. 
The loading would take all 
night, and we must just make 
the best of it. Of course they 
would expect us to dine with 
them. We thanked them, and 
said we must return to the 
barge, as we were only half 
the party; but they insisted 
on accompanying us to fetch 
the others. Fortunately the 
barge had come nearer to the 
bank, and the plank was more 
easily negotiated. So our com- 
panions joined us, and we re- 
turned together to the friendly 
shelter of the bungalow, where 
we spent a very jolly evening. 
One of our hosts played the 
mandoline, to which he sang. 
Another sang beautifully with- 
out any accompaniment. They 
were all very kind, and did 
their best to entertain us. We 
had a wonderful repast, and 
I am certain we ate up one 
week’s rations at that meal 
alone. Some of the dishes 
were rather unmanageable, 
especially one composed of 
fish and sour cream. 

At 11.30 we returned to the 
barge, accompanied by three of 
the officers. The loading had 
been going on for some hours, 
and the plank up which the 
boxes were being pulled was 
so slippery that it was quite 
impossible to walk on it. At 
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one time it looked as if we 
would have to spend the night 
on shore, but at last a rope was 
produced, one end fastened to 
our old friend the ring on deck, 
and the other end held by 
several soldiers on shore. This 
we used as a hand-rail, and 
after most agitating times in 
the darkness we got on deck. 
When onr late hosts departed, 
we tucked ourselves into the 
ear with all the blankets we 
had rolled reund us; but the 
penetrating cold off the water, 
and a thick fog as well, made 
the thickest blankets very little 
use. After all, it was the 15th 
of November, and we were in 
Russia, on the Danube, in a car 
with only the canvas curtains 
to keep out the wind and cold. 
So it was hardly to be won- 
dered at that we did not sleep 
much. But with the morning 
came sunshine, and the re- 
mainder of our journey to 
Ismael was very pleasant. My 
chief recollections of Ismael are 
—the mud, the market, and the 
cold. 

Any one knowing only home 
mud has not begun to know 
what mud means, Ismael mud 
meant mud up to the knees, 
The roads were very broad, 
and if the other side had to 
be reached, one simply stood 
and wondered how, when, and 
where it could be done. We 
wore high rubber boots, and 
often felt the boot remain- 
ing in the mud, while one’s 
foot came out of the boot. 
The market was a perfect de- 
light ; every kind of thing was 
to be got. There was no 


shortage apparent at that 
time, and I revelled in being 
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able to pick and choose when 
out marketing. The pictur- 
esque peasants, those who had 
no stalls but only sacks on the 
ground, always attracted me. 
The women knelt beside their 
wares, which would consist of 
half a dozen lovely bloom- 
covered quinces, a pile of 
glistening beans, a few eggs 
in a brightly coloured crock, 
some scarlet peppers, a great 
pumpkin, a black earthenware 
jug with smetana (sour cream), 
some late mushrooms in 4 
gaudy handkerchief, and a few 
bunches of French marigolds: 
these made up the little lot. 

But there was another side 
to the market. Sometimes on 
stalls, but more often on the 
ground, were to be found heaps 
of old iron, brass, and copper, 
among which we hunted for 
treasures. Stalls of beautiful 
beads and brilliant scarves and 
sashes, wern by the men, and 
stalls with furs of all sorts. It 
was more like a country fair 
than an ordinary market. At 
every other corner there was a 
man or woman with a charcoal 
brazier, on which they were 
frying either liver or dough- 
nuts, both of which looked 
most appetising. 

The cold was simply beyond 
description; it was damp, pene- 
trating cold. There was no 
wood to be had in the town; 
maize stalks and rushes were 
all that could be got; the 
rooms could not be heated, and 
cooking was rather difficult 
with such shortcommons, But 
the Serbian orderlies brought 
me offerings of dried cow-dung, 
which was universally used, 
and wonderfully good fuel. 
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One learned to be thankful 
for many strange mercies. 

At the end of a week we 
returned to Galatz, going by 
ordinary steamer as far as Reni. 
It was the custom of all of us 
when travelling to and fro to 
report at the flagship, and ask 
where the night could be spent. 
When we arrived in Reni we 
found to our disgust that the 
George, the boat. on which we 
usually were billeted, was not 
there. So we were told that in 
an hour the Admiral’s launch 
would take us on to Galatz, 
where we would arrive about 
midnight. 

The rest of our party had 
left the friendly shelter of the 
Consulate, and were now living 
in the house of an interned 
Austrian, which had been com- 
mandeered for us. We knew 
where to go, but our luggage 
at that time of night was the 
difficulty; it would simplify 
matters if we could leave it 
somewhere. But as_ usual, 
Providence was “doing her 
bit’ by us, for as we stepped 
on to the landing-stage a sol- 
dier came up. He was the 
only living soul about. I ad- 
dressed him in German; and 
he answered my question as to 
where we could leave our lug- 
gage by taking both our kit- 
bags, one on each shoulder, and 
marching them off to the Rus- 
sian Agency, which was quite 
near. There he explained to 
the officials that we wanted to 
leave our luggage and walk to 
the other side of the town to 
the house where we were living. 
A sudden fit of propriety seemed 
to have seized these worthies, 
because they refused to hear of 
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our walking alone through the 
town. They said we must stay 
at the Russian Hospital on the 
quay. They had rooms for 
sisters arriving by late beats. 
We thought, after all, it was 
not a bad plan, as we were 
doubtful if we would be able to 
get in at the gate of the garden 
in which the house stood. It 
was sure to be locked. So 
we agreed to the proposal. 
Some one telephoned to the 
Russian Hospital, and in a few 
minutes a boy, years younger 
than either of us, arrived with 
a lantern te pilot us through 
the dark streets. It was only 
a few minutes’ walk to the 
building, but we seemed to 
ge through unending pas- 
sages when we got inside, till 
we came to a long room, which 
was kitchen and mess-room 
combined. Off this were the 
bedrooms. A small Jew met 
us and showed us to our room. 
When the door was opened the 
smell of escaping gas nearly 
knocked usdown. A light was 
brought, and it revealed the 
glories of our sleeping apart- 
ment. The little Jew, who I 
think was the secretary, was 
very kind and doing his best 
for us, so we did not like to seem 
ungrateful by making remarks 
about our quarters. There 
were four beds: two were evi- 
dently already engaged, and 
ours, thank goodness, were be- 
side the window, which was of 
course hermetically sealed. 

We were offered something 
to eat, for which we were very 
grateful, and our Jewish friend 
said in all seriousness that he 
would order our meal to be 
brought in to us, as it would 
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be more comfortable. We 
looked at the table and won- 
dered. The cloth was in holes, 
and the rest was one mass of 
ink spots. It might once have 
been white, but that I will not 
vouch for. The thought of a 
meal beside the contents of the 
table was rather repugnant. 
There was a hand-glass, a box 
of powder, some hair-pins, a 
comb full of hair, dirty blot- 
ting-paper, post-cards, an ink- 
bottle, and a plate piled high 
with cigarette ends and sun- 
flower husks. While we were 
staring at this repulsive collec- 
tion a small maiden came in, 
with a very short skirt anda 
very long apron. She was a 
cheery little person, and seemed 
much amused by our not under- 
standing her chatter. The 
contents of the table were 
gathered together (all save the 
ink-bottle) and thrown en to 
one of the beds. The powder- 
box lid came off, and the 
powder was over everything. 
This unhappy episode gave rise 
to much ill-feeling later, as we 
were looked upon as the oul- 
prits. The filthy table -cloth 
remained, and a stew rather 
cold, some black bread and tea, 
were put down, and the small 
maiden disappeared. We were 
feeling rather low, and the 
meal did not tempt us. For- 
tunately we were great friends, 
and were much comforted at 
being together. We thought 
of preparing for bed, when a 
very smartly-dressed Russian 
sister entered, followed by an 
officer. They looked at us, 
said “Good evening,” whis- 
pered to each other about our 
being English, then seated 
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themselves on one of the beds, 
lit their cigarettes, and were 
soon deep in their own affairs 
and in each other, and paid no 
more attention to us than if 
we had not existed. We asked 
each other how long this was 
going to last—it was then 1.30 
—and would the owner of the 
other bed also appear with a 
cavalier. We were very tired, 
and were making up our minds 
this time to go in search of 
the Secretary, when again 
the door opened and_ the 
owner of the second bed ap- 
peared—old, plain, and cross. 
She looked at her bed, then 
at the other sister, and a 
torrent of abuse poured forth, 
during which the brave soldier 
fied. Then she turned on us, 
and we had our share. We 
did not understand what she 
was saying, but she looked so 
funny in her rage, we both 
laughed, which made matters 
ten times worse. When event- 
ually the light was out, and 
heavy snoring was to be heard, 
we slipped out of bed, and as 
quietly as possible opened the 
window; but we had hardly 
got back again when the irate 
one dashed out of bed, slammed 
the windows together, bolted 
every bolt, then stood between 
us and delivered herself of 
what was no doubt a most 
telling tirade. We were thank- 
ful when morning came, and 
without seeming unduly anxious 
to be off, we made our way to 
the Russian Agency to redeem 
our kit-bags. The night had 
been an experience, but one 
neither of us meant to repeat 
if we could possibly help it. 
We were now attached to 
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the 6th Russian Army. From 
day to day fresh rumours 
reached us, by different mem- 
bers of the unit coming from 
Braila, of various places where 
we were to be sent to start 
a hospital But at last 
rumours became reality, and 
on the 7th of December Dr 
Inglis, with most of the staff, 
started for Zulnitza. I was 
bringing some equipment from 
Galatz, but owing to difficulty 
in getting a boat between 
Galatz and Braila, we (for I 
was accompanied by one of 
the orderlies) were unable to 
start till the 8th, so had to 
make the journey to Zulnitza 
by ourselves. In pre-war days 
the journey would have taken 
three hours, we were told ; but 
in the middle of the second 
night we were only half-way. 
We had a wretched journey, 
the carriages were unheated, 
and the cold was intense. My 
companion was suffering from 
a bad attack of bronchitis, and 
I had neuritis in my right 
shoulder and arm, as a little 
memento of the Retreat. Our 
attempts at boiling water to 
fill a hot-water bag—which we 
meant to share—were quite 
amusing, though perfectly 
futile. We had come without 
a “Tommy’s Cooker” or a 
spirit-lamp of any sort, but 
we had plenty of methylated 
spirits ; so we took the match- 
holder linings belonging to the 
carriage, put them together on 
the floor, and filled them with 
spirit. We tied a handker- 


chief to the handle of our 
kettle, and took it in turns to 
hold it; but as my companion 
coughed all the time, and I 
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could only use my left arm, 
that was not a great success. 
Then the match-holders leaked, 
and the flames ran all over the 
carriage—especially under the 
seats—and we were kept quite 
busy trying to prevent the car- 
riage from going on fire. 

We were much interested and 
a little perturbed while watch- 
ing the trains which passed us 
as we stood for hours in various 
sidings. They were crammed 
to their uttermost with the in- 
habitants of the places in the 
direction of which we were 
going, all making for safety, as 
the enemy was sweeping across 
Roumania without resistance. 
The engines were packed with 
well-dressed women, while 
others, wrapped in furs, were 
sitting on the steps of the 
carriages and in the guard’s 
outside box. The roofs of the 
carriages and every truck were 
black with people, packed like 
sardines; it was interesting, 
but very pathetic. Once we 
got out to take a turn when 
we seemed to have settled in a 
siding for the rest of the day. 
An old officer came out of a 
train and asked us where we 
were going (he spoke perfect 
English), On being told Zul- 
nitza, he held up his hands in 
horror. “‘ You cannot go there,” 
he said, ‘‘the enemy is already 
in the town.” He asked us 
where our chief was; we told 
him she had ¢ one to Zulnitza, 
and we must go on to meet 
her. He was very upset at our 
travelling alone, and tried to 
persuade us to return to Braila 
on his train. He was really 
very kind, and we would will- 
ingly have changed trains, as 
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his was beautifully warm and 
Wwe saw & meal in preparation ; 
but of course we had to go on, 
so we took leave of the old 
colonel and returned to our 
refrigerator a little damped in 
spirits. The prospect was not 
very promising. About twelve 
o’clock on the second night an 
officer put his head in at our car- 
riage door and told us to wake 
up, a8 he had discovered at the 
station where we had been 
standing for three hours that 
there were three English sis- 
ters, one being the driver of a 
car. Could they belong to our 
hospital? and would I go with 
him to see? I was only too 
glad, and after nearly half a 
mile of railway line up to the 
ankles in mud we came to the 
station, where soon the driver 
was fetched from a stable-yard, 
where she was sleeping in her 
car. We were overjoyed at 
this unexpected meeting: she 
was the driver of Dr Inglis’ 
car. She and two others had 
gone to Zulnitza by road, ar- 
riving there about the same 
time as Dr Inglis, who was 
not allowed to get out of the 
train as the enemy was just 
at hand. So Dr Inglis gave 
orders to retire on Ciora, 
where the car had come to 
meet her, for this was Ciora, 
Providence, as usual, had kept 
its eye on us. So we returned 
to the train to fetch my com- 
panion and the equipment, 
which some soldiers carried to 
the station for us. We found 
the rest of the party lying on 
the floor of an unfurnished 
room above the station, where 
we joined them, all huddling 
together to try and keep warm. 
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At dawn we went out to 
look round. We saw the light 
away in the distance of the 
burning oil- fields at Ploesti. 
The stationmaster was leaving, 
every one was in a state of 
panic. We were told by some 
officers who were camped out- 
side the station that we could 
not stay there, and on saying 
we must wait for Dr Inglis, 
they assured us she would not 
be allowed to leave the train. 
So after a long consultation 
together, we decided to give 
the equipment in charge of 
some soldiers on a troop train 
which was bound for Braila, 
and all packed into the car. 
We reached Braila more 
dead than alive, after a 
series of breakdowns, the last 
being quite complete of its 
kind, which necessitated our 
being towed the remaining 
three miles of the journey. 
We spent the night at the 
British Consulate, and next 
day were fortunate in get- 
ting a boat to take us to 
Galatz, although the Danube 
was closed for all traffic except 
troops. Dr Inglis and her 
party did not turn up till the 
16th, They had many thrill- 
ing adventures to relate—and 
though very tired after ten 
days in the train, they seemed 
thoroughly to have enjoyed 
their experiences, 

On December 24th we were 
to move into our new hospital 
in the old and rather slummy 
part of Galatz, near the quay. 
The Greek school had been 
given over to Dr _ Inglis. 
Though not very suitable for 
a hospital, we had to make the 
best of it, Everything had to 
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be ready for the reception of 
patients on the 27th, so Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day 
were to be kept as holidays, 
work beginning again on the 
26th. 

Dr Inglis was very anxious 
to have Christmas dinner in 
the new hospital, but as there 
was no kitchen, only one big 
room, which was to serve as 
kitchen and mess-room in one 
—no kitchen stove on which 
to cook the dinner, and I, the 
head cook, had been in bed for 
a fortnight with neuritis, and 
was only to be on duty again 
for the first time on the 24th— 
it did not seem very possible 
to cope with a Christmas 
dinner. After some discussion 
it was decided that the midday 
meal should be taken at a 
restaurant, and our own fes- 
tivities confined to tea, and 
games afterwards. We had 
become quite clever in achiev- 
ing impossibilities, so the 
thought of cakes and scones 
for twenty-five healthy girls, 
with the kitchen stove still in 
the shop the day before the 
party, was a mere nothing. 

My orders were not to leave 
the house I was staying in till 
the doctor had seen me and 
given me permission to go with 
the others to our new quarters. 
One of the sisters was also ill 
and waiting for orders, but 
when they came we, or rather 
I, was very disappointed (the 
sister was too ill to want to 
move). I was told to stay on 
where I was and take charge 
of the little household—the 
sick sister and her nurse—as 
the invalid would soon require 
special diet ; it was also better 


for me not to go out in case of 
catching a chill, I reminded 
the doctor that the next day 
was Christmas Day, and our 
preparations, such as they were, 
had to be made; but I was 
told my orderlies would attend 
to all that, and I must make 
up my mind to spend a very 
quiet Christmas: when the 
new hospital was thoroughly 
warm I would join them again. 
For the last few weeks there 
had been eleven of us in the 
little house, so it was very 
lonely with the small party. I 
was not allowed into the sick- 
room, as it had not been de- 
cided whether or not the in- 
valid was infectious, so I was 
practically alone. 

On Christmas morning I 
was wakened by a Russian 
soldier walking into my room. 
I knew why he had ar- 
rived ; he was one of the hospi- 
tal orderlies sent to make our 
fire and clean the house. I 
knew sister was up, 80 I tried 
to make the man understand 
to knock at the sick-room door 
to attract attention; but my 
pantomime was not under- 
stood, for he marched right 
into the room, from which he 
was very quickly ejected. So 
he just sat dewn in my room 
and lit a cigarette. When I 
tried to make him understand 
that he must go away, he only 
smiled; but sister hearing his 
voice in my room came to the 
rescue, and soon had him at 
the job for which he had come. 
Later in the morning I began 
to think of our Christmas fare. 
The invalid was on milk only, 
so that was not difficult. Her 
nurse was to be relieved that 
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she might join the others at 
the restaurant. So there only 
remained something to cook 
for myself. The difficulty was, 
there was nothing to cook. 
Presently, however, my two as- 
sistants, with two Russian order- 
lies, arrived, bearing large bas- 
kets of food; they had been 
marketing, and came to show 
me the result. One basket 
contained large lumps of meat 
—never a pleasant sight,— 
the other cake and jam and 
honey for the Christmas party. 
They had also purchased the 
kitchen stove—a block tin 
affair such as is universally 
used in Russia (and splendid 
little things they are). Just 
as they were leaving, one of 
them asked what I was hav- 
ing, as I was not allowed to 
join them. I then remembered 
I had nothing. So with a 
pocket-knife we got a small 
corner off one of the big 
lumps of meat; then a pot of 
quince jam and a small piece of 
eake were produced, and they 
left me with my replenished 
larder. There was a small 
hall (with an anthracite stove, 
in which we burned wood) 
which served as kitchen, bed- 
room, dining- and drawing- 
room, each in turn as occasion 
demanded. My small piece of 
meat was put on to stew, and 
things looked more promising. 
I thought I would not have 
my Christmas joint till sister 
had left; so picture my dis- 
may when she came out of 
the sick-room for a moment to 
say that she would not go to 
the restaurant, as her patient 
was not so well, but would 
just share my dinner. What 
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was to be done? I looked 
into the pan with a new in- 
terest in its contents. The 
Food Controller might have 
been satisfied, but I must con- 
fess I was rather dismayed 
on seeing that the meat had 
shrunk to the size of a small 
matchbox, with three very bare 
bones sticking out from its side. 
It would never do for dinner 
for two. So I knocked at the 
sick-room door and told sister 
how sorry I was, but thinking 
she was going out I had already 
had dinner, and there was very 
little left. She had my dinner, 
and I ate a piece of bread in 
my bedroom and looked for- 
ward to my little Christmas 
tea. During the afternoon 
one of the orderlies ran in to 
see me, She was going in to 
town, and wanted to bring me 
something Christmasy, as it 
was such bad luck I should 
have to spend it all alone. 
Would I like some apples? 
She had seen some somewhere, 
and would have a hunt round. 
She was late in getting back, 
so just had time to hand a 
bag in at the window, say- 
ing, “I have got you three 
beauties,” and was off to hos- 
pital for the party. With a 
clean towel on my table and 
my little store of “fairing,” 
I felt quite grand, considering 
there was practically nothing 
to be had in the town. Quince 
jam is a great weakness of 
mine; so when I opened the 
little jar, and there was 
a@ beautiful smell of fresh 
quinces, I was not unnatur- 
ally a little surprised when 
the jam tasted of plum (and 
very good of its kind); but 
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I had arranged my mind for 
quince jam, so I was ungrate- 
ful enough to be disappointed. 
Still it was mysterious that 
it should smell of quince! I 
opened the little bag, and 
the reason dawned on me— 
my three lovely apples were 
quinces. Notwithstanding, the 
tea was & great success. 

Our supply of wood was 
brought twice a day by a 
Russian orderly. The morning 
store was finished, and none 
had come in the afternoon. The 
Christmas festivities had upset 
existing arrangements. The 
candle ration for the day had 
been taken into the sick-room, 
and the temporary nurse could 
not find them. So I sat in the 
dark, with my coat on to keep 
me warm, till sister returned 
at seven o'clock, full of the 
jolly time she had had. When 
a light was got, I inquired 
after the basket of supper 
which was to be sent up. 
“Oh!” she said, “I am sorry. 
I knew there was something I 
had forgotten, and the girls 
put all sorts of things in the 
basket for you.” I wrote a 
few lines in my faithful friend 
my diary, then went to bed. I 
can’t say my Christmas Day 
was & success, and the night 
which followed was a fitting 
climax. About 2.30 I was 
awakened by the buzz of an 
aeroplane. I sat up in bed, 
and thought how near and 
how low it must be to be 
so distinct, when there were 
two appalling crashes, just at 
my back it seemed; it was a 
terrifying noise. I waited for 
more, but all was still, save 
for dozens of people running 
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past my window, which was 
on the street side of the house. 
I got up, put on my coat and 
rabber- boots, and though I 
was not allowed out in the 
sunshine by day, I jamped out 
of the window and joined the 
crowd. At the end of the 
street there was a great pit, 
and another in a garden at 
the back of our house, where 
the bombs had fallen. No 
real damage was done. It 
was the first Zeppelin that 
had visited Galatz. It dropped 
many bombs on other parts of 
the town that night, but our 
new hospital remained un- 
touched, though damage was 
done to property on either side. 

My first legitimate walk 
was on Boxing Day. As we 
were nearing the town I said 
to my companion that it smelt 
suddenly like a children’s party 
supper. Then in a few minutes 
I changed my mind, and 
thought it smelt like passing 
a public- house. When we 
turned into the main street, 
the reason of the strange smell 
was very apparent. The street 
was turned into a river of 
wine. It had been discovered 
that a big shop had been sell- 
ing wine to soldiers, so a hose 
was laid on to the bins, and 
4000 litres were pumped into 
the street. We watched two 
boys bring bottles out of their 
pockets and try to fill them, 
but the officer who was in 
charge of the pumping opera- 
tion took the bottles from the 
children and dashed them on 
the ground. Poor misguided 
Russia and little Roumania, 
we pity them; but they are 
strong enough to deal with 
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drink as it should be dealt 
with at the present time. 

Of the hospital I can only 
write what I know from my 
own experience, I was “only 
the cook,” so I knew nothing 
of the wards, except what I 
heard from the sisters and 
orderlies. I never visited 
them. I could not bear it. 
To be unable to speak to the 
poor suffering creatures was 
so terrible, and just to look 
at them as a spectacle was 
adding insult to injury. 

There was a big square 
landing out of which all the 
rooms opened, the theatre, 
three wards, and our mess- 
room kitchen. Being all so 
close together, one saw and 
heard enough to haunt one all 
one’s life without going into 
the wards, I had two splendid 
assistants, and the mess orderly 
was a host in herself. One of 
my assistants spent all her 
time in getting passes, and 
with them the supplies for the 
hospital. She left every morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, returning 
about four in the afternoon, 
having stood in pouring rain 
in queues, or battled with 
officials till she got what was 
required. She had only her 
own language to do it in, and 
I think it was wonderful how 
she succeeded. Wood was 
hardly to be got, and what we 
did get was freshly-cut green 
willow. It was stacked in the 
yard, and as it had rained 
for an entire week, the state 
of the wood oan be imagined. 
In the large stoves it was 
not so bad, as there was a 
good draught; but in our 
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doll’s stove (it was the size 
of a small chest of drawers) it 
was wellnigh impossible. On 
this toy we had to boil all 
the milk and all the drinking 
water, as well as do all the 
cooking, and the green spitting, 
hissing wood was all we had 
to burn. The long chimney 
from the stove had to poke its 
neck out of a window, and 
when the wind was against us 
we had all the smoke blown 
into the room again, and green 
wood smoke is no joke. Some 
days there could be no regular 
meals, as the work in the 
theatre and the wards was so 
heavy. The staff came as they 
could be spared from their 
work, and often they were so 
exhausted they fell asleep at 
table, and we had to wake 
them to make them take food 
before going on duty again. 
The doctors operated thirty-six 
hours out of forty-eight, day 
and night. Mr Scott, one of 
the British Armoured Car sur- 
geons, came every day to help 
with the operations, and with 
him four trained men, who 
helped in the theatre and 
acted as stretcher-bearers, 
We were billeted in houses 
quite near the hospital. Clean, 
comfortable little places they 
were, and in most cases the 
people were very nice to us, 
though we must have been a 
sad trial to them, coming in at 
all hours of night and morning, 
as it meant their getting up 
to let us in. Late one night, 
as I was going to my house, 
I saw in the darkness the 
figure of a woman standing 
by a refuse-heap. I was too 
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tired to take much notice of 
anything; but as I passed 
again, early in the morning, 
the woman was lying dead 
on the heap. She had died 
of starvation, I was told. 
Probably she was looking for 
something she could eat when 
I had seen her—and she was 
only one of many, I daresay, 
as the civil population was 
starving. On the 4th of 
January hospital work was 
going on as usual, The guns 
were terribly loud; the win- 
dow-panes shook at every re- 
port, but we were too busy 
and too accustomed to them 
to pay much attention. We 
knew, of course, that but for 
some of the “ British Armoured 
Cars” we were the only Eng- 
lish people left in the town. 
The British Consul even had 
left. Sometimes we wondered 
how it would all end; but 
the less one thought about it 
the better. At 3.30 a message 
came for Mr Scott to report 
at Headquarters at once. We 
were very sorry to say good- 
bye to him, as we supposed 
it meant they were leaving 
also, Very soon, however, he 
returned with a message from 
Commander Gregory to say 
that within a few hours we 
must be out of the hospital. 
The situation had become seri- 
ous, and it was time for us to 
leave. They, the British Ar- 
moured Cars, were leaving on 
their own barge that night, 
and would take us and our 
equipment into safety if we 
started at once to prepare for 
our departure. Dr Inglis de- 
cided that she, with one other 
VOL, CCIII.—NO, MCCXXX. 
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doctor, matron, and a sister, 
would stay till next day to 
evacuate the patients, but the 
rest of the hospital was to go 
that night. In a short time 
the building was in an un- 
manageable state of activity. 
It was a terrible mixture of 
sounds and sights: the cries 
of the poor patients as they 
were moved to take the sheets 
from below them for packing, 
and at the same time the noise 
of hammering up packing-cases 
on every side. A stretcher 
stood covered up on the land- 
ing, where every one was 
crowding with things to be 
packed. I found out later it 
was the corpse of a tetanus 
case. Why the stretcher was 
left there so long I do not 
know. How grateful we were 
to these R.A.M.C. men! They 
helped us to pack, and they 
knew just what to do and 
how to do it without making 
any fuss. 

At last, at midnight, every- 
thing had been taken to the 
barge by the motor-lorries, and 
we waited for Dr Inglis to 
return from seeing Commander 
Gregory. That last hour of 
waiting was, I think, the worst 
part of it. We were absolutely 
dead-beat ; from sheer physical 
and mental exhaustion one fell 
asleep, even standing. The 
hospital was, of course, in a 
terrible state of dirt,—straw 
and paper, bits of wood and 
sacking, everything that was 
broken and not being taken on 
all lying about. The poor 
patients thought we were leav- 
ing them to the Germans: that 
was pitiful, and we wished we 
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had been able to see them safely 
away first. 

When Dr Inglis returned we 
climbed into two motor-lorries 
which had been sent to fetch 
us; it was a relief to get under 
way. On the barge we were 
very kindly received. The hold 
had been made ready for us, 
and soon our beds were up and 
we could lie down and rest. I 
do not think I have ever been 
so tired in my life. For ten 
days we had been working at 
high pressure, and now that it 
was over there was time to 
realise how much it had taken 
out of one. The barge did not 
move off till early morning, and 
the night was full of interest, 
We could net resist a peep up 
on deck. There were stacks of 
grain burning on the quay, and 
there were fires in the town— 
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people setting light to their 
own premises rather than let 
the enemy benefit by anything 
they had. The two first shells 
fell into the town as we lay in 
the river, and we wondered what 
would happen next. Nothing 
happened, however, though 
much might have happened, as 
the pontoon bridge got loose 
and nearly ran down our barge. 
We only heard in the morning 
what a scene it had been; we 
were too fast asleep to know 
about anything that was hap- 
pening till it was far on in the 
morning. Then we were con- 
scious only of the bright sun- 
shine, the blue, blue Danube, 
and the fact that Galatz was 
behind us, and that we were 
starting en a new chapter 
of our experiences with the 
Scottish Women’s Hospital. 
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H.M.S. ———. 
XVII. A RING AXIOM, 


WHEN the pitiless gong rings out again, and they whip your 
chair away, 

When you feel you’d like to take the floor, whatever the crowd 
should say, 

When the hammering gloves come back again, and the world 
goes round your head, 

When you know your arms are only wax, your hands of useless 


lead, 
When you feel you’d give your heart and soul for a chance to 


clinch and rest, 
And through your brain the whisper comes, “Give in, you’ve 
done your best,” 
Why, stiffen your knees and brace your back—and take 
my word as true— 
If the man in front has got you weak, he’s just as tired 
as you. 
He can’t attack through a gruelling fight and finish as 
he began ; 
He’s done more work than you to-day—you’re just as 
fine a man. 
So call your last reserve of pluck—he’s careless with 
his chin— 
You'll put it across him every time—Go in—Go in— 
Go in! 


XVIII. CHANCES, 


The boxing-stage was raised 
a clear three and a half feet 
above the deck, and the mat 
showed glaringly white in the 
northern sunshine, The corner- 
posts were padded and wound 
with many layers of red and 
blue bunting. A glance round 
showed a great amphitheatre 
of faces, rising tier on tier up 
to the crouching figures of men 
on the main-derrick, funnel- 
casings, and masts, The spec- 
tators numbered, perhaps, close 
on three thousand, and there 


was hardly a man among them 
who had not qualified as a 
critic by personal experience 
at the game. The last two 
competitors had just left the 
ring in a storm of hand- 
clapping, and the white- 
sweatered seconds ceased their 
professional chatter and their 
basin-splashing employment to 
jump up and place the chairs 
back against the corner-posts 
as the next two officers en- 
tered. 

Lieutenant Cairnley of H.M. 
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T.B.D. ——, pulled the loose 
sleeves of his monkey-jacket 
across his chest and stretched 
out his legs as he sat down 
in the Blue corner. He looked 
across at his opponent, who 
was standing talking in a low 
voice to a second. Yes, he was 
evidently only just inside the 
middle-weight limit, and he, 
Cairnley, must be giving away 
all of half a stone. Still, that 
was half a stone less to carry 
about the ring, and he felt 
really fit and well-trained. An 
officer was standing in the 
ring, @ paper in one hand, and 
the other raised to call for 
silence. 

“First round of the Officers’ 
Middle-weights. In the Red 
corner, Lieutenant Santon of 
the , in the Blue corner, 
Lieutenant Cairnley of the 
——.” He slipped under the 
ropes and jumped down from 


the stage as the voice of the 
referee followed his own— 


“Seconds out!” Cairnley felt 
the coat plucked from his 
shoulders, and he stood up as 
his chair was drawn away. 
“Clang!” went the heavy 
gong, and he walked forward 
with his right hand out and 
his eyes on his opponent’s 
chest, in the midst of a great 
silence, As their gloves 
touched, Cairnley jumped 
quickly to one side and began 
his invariable habit of working 
round to his opponent’s left 
hand. He was not allowed 
much time for ‘routine work.” 
He had an impression of a 
looming figure getting larger, 
a whirl of feinting, and he was 
being rushed back across the 
ring in a storm of punches, 
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His habit of keeping his chin 
down, shoulders up, and elbows 
in, saved him. He felt a thrill 
of respect for Santon’s punch 
as his head rocked from heavy 
hook-blows on either side, and 
then he was inside his op- 
ponent’s elbows, working his 
head forward, and lowering 
his right for a body punch 
before they struck the ropes, 
As he felt their springing con- 
tact at his back, he stiffened 
up and pushed his man away. 
The recoil of the hemp assisted 
him, and Santon gave ground 
a yard. Cairnley jumped at 
him, and, taking an even 
chance, sent a straight right 
over, which landed cleanly on 
the mouth. His left followed 
at once, but only touched 
lightly. Santon gave ground 
again, and the lighter man 
slid after him, sending a long 
left home to the nose. Cairn- 
ley thrilled as it landed. This 
man was strong, he felt, but 
not quick enough in defence, 
He half-feinted with his right, 
and sent his left out again, 
As the punch extended he 
slightly hited his chin, and 
the ring whirled round him as 
he took a tremendous cros- 
counter that came in over 
his elbow. He came forward 
quickly to get to close quarters, 
but his opponent had no in- 
tention of letting him. There 
was a whirl of gloves and a 
sound of heavy, grunting hit- 
ting, and Cairnley found him- 
self on his hands and knees, 
with a very groggy feeling in 
his head, looking across at 
Santon’s white knees by the 
ropes at the far side of the 
ring. He stretched his neck, 
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took a long breath, and rose 
shakily. He did not feel as 
shaky as he looked, for he had 
been in the ring before, and 
knew that a knock-down blow 
sometimes entraps the opti- 
mistic giver of it into sudden 
defeat, but in this case he was 
engaged with a boxer who 
took no chances, Santon ap- 
proached quickly and began 
rapid feinting just outside hit- 
ting distance. Cairnley gave 
ground slightly and waited 
for the rush. This chap had 
a wicked right, he reflected, 
and he did not want to get 
caught napping again. Then 
Santon was on him, slamming 
in lefts and rights, and work- 
ing furiously to get him into 
a corner, Cairnley stooped 
and struggled to get in close. 
A muscular change in the 
body a foot from his eyes, 
gave him warning of an ap- 
proaching upper-cut, and he 
brought his right glove in 
front of his face in time to 
stop it. He felt Santon’s left 
on the back of his head, and 
instantly shifted feet and es- 
caped round his opponent’s left 
side. As he shifted he jerked 
a hard short left punch into 
the mark, and then repeated 
the blow. Santon broke away, 
and received a perfectly-timed 
straight left on the nose as 
the gong rang. There was 
a@ storm of applause as the 
men went to their corners, for 
Cairnley’s recovery had been 
well guarded, and his quick 
hitting at the end of the round 
showed that he had not lost 
much speed. He lay back in 
his chair while his seconds 
fussed around him, and thought 
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hard. That right cross-counter 
of Santon’s was certainly a 
beauty, so much so that it 
must be his favourite punch. 
Could he be absolutely certain 
of its being produced if he 
gave it the same chance? 
Well, he had to win this on 
a knock-out, or not at all. 
He could not pick up all the 
points he had lost in the first 
round with only two to go, so 
it was a case of chancing it 
on his brains alone. Yes, he 
would just check his idea once, 
and if that proved that Santon 
would use the same punch for 
the same lead, he would go all 
out on the next. Clang! He 
rose and walked straight for- 
ward to meet his man, At six 
feet range he jumped in and 
drove his left for the mark. 
It did not land true, but it 
enabled him to close and start 
a succession of furious body 
punches. The two hammer- 
ing, gasping white figures 
reeled about the ring for half 
a minute, heads down and 
arms working like pistons. 
Cairnley knew that his man 
was too strong for him at that 
game, but for that round, chin 
and not muscle was his guide, 
and he wanted Santon to be 
warmed up and made to act 
by habit and use. They locked 
in a clinch, and 8 moment later 
broke clear at the word of the 
Referee—the firsthe had spoken 
in that fight. For a second 
they stood on guard swaying 
from side to side as they waited 
for an opening. Then Cairnley 
leaped in and sent out a full 
straight left. Even with his 
chin tucked well down he felt 
the jar of the right that slid 
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again over his elbow, and 
striking full on the cheek, made 
his head ring and his neck 
ache. He stopped the left that 
followed, then landed on the 
face with his own left and 
closed again to hammer in short 
arm punches. He felt as he 
did so that the work he was 
engaged on must be done soon, 
as at this high-speed work he 
would not have the strength 
for a hard punch for long. 
Santon appeared to be a little 
inclined for a rest, too, for it 
was he who clinched this time. 
Cairnley rested limply against 
him and took a long breath as 
the voice of the Referee called 
them apart. He caught his 
breath again and called up all 
his reserve strength as they 
posed at long range, then he 
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jumped forward as before, sent 
his left out three-quarters of 
the way, and showed his chin 
clear of his chest. Without a 
check in the movement his left 
dropped, his body pivoted, and 
he sent a full “haymaker” 
right up and across to the half- 
glimpsed head in front of him. 
A bony right wrist glanced 
from the top of his bent head, 
and at the same instant a jar, 
from his right knuckles to his 
back, told him that brains had 
beaten skill. He slipped aside, 
his hands mechanically raised 
in defence, and stumbled over 
Santon’s falling body. As he 
scrambled up to cross the ring 
he looked back, and knew at 
once that not ten nor twenty 
seconds would be enough for 
that limp figure to recover in. 


II, 


“Yes, I’ve got leave now, 
and Cairnley’s in hospital ; he 
had a couple of splinters in 
him, and they packed him off, 
though he wanted to get leave 
and treat himself. The old 
packet’s got to be just about 
rebuilt from the deck up, and 
he’s certain to get a bigger one 
instead. He’s going to take 
me on with him,—good thing 
for me,—as I’ll be pretty young 
to be Number One of one of 
the Alpha class ships. I tell 
you, it was a devilish funny 
show, and all over in a second. 
It came on absolute pea-soup 
at four and we had only heard 
the guns in the action. Never 
saw a thing. We had been out 
away from the line four hours. 
Had nothing but wireless touch 
to tell us they had got into a 


mix-up. We went to stations 
and full-speed trying to close 
on them, and we’d hardly got 
ready when the Hun showed 
up four hundred yards off. My 
word! she was smart on it. 
She was only a cruiser, but in 
the fog she showed up like the 
Von der Tann, and she was 
going all of twenty-four. She 
let fly at the moment we saw 
her, and she spun round and 
charged right off. We let go 
too as she fired, but her turning 
to ram saved her. We turned 
too and bolted, and she just 
cut every darned thing down 
from the casing up. The mast 
went on the first salvo, one 
funnel and most of the guns. 
The shooting was just lovely, 
and if it hadn’t been such close 
range wed have been shot down 
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in one act, As it was, they just 
shaved us clean as if we'd gone 
full-speed under a_ low-level 
bridge. At six hundred yards 
we could only see her gun- 
flashes, and we yanked round 
across her bow and opened ont. 
The skipper gave her five 
minutes and then levelled up 
on the same course we_ had 
been on before, and eased a bit 
to keep station on her beam. 
We did a bit of clearing up 
and he sent for me. He was 
on the bridge—which had 
damn little left on it, bar 
him,—it was a proper wreck 
—and told me to arrange 
hands to shout orders to the 
engine-room if required, as the 
telegraphs were gone. The 
wheel was all right—or at 
least the gearing was,—the 
wheel itself had only a bit of 
rim and two spokes on it. He 
told me to get what fish we 
could fire set for surface, and 
that he was going to go for 
her again and fire at twenty-five 
yards. I thought he was mad, 
but I went down and got ’em 
ready. (The gunner was killed.) 
I shouted up to him when I 
had done, and had mustered a 
tube’s crew, and we whacked 
on full bat again and began to 
close. You see we had crossed 
her bow once, and Cairnley 
reckoned then that she would 
have altered back to her 
original course of Hast, so he 
had kept on her port beam at 
about a mile, going the same 
speed. I did not get what he 
was driving at till afterwards. 
At the time I thought he was 
just going to do it again, be- 
cause he thought he ought to 
make another effort. We saw 
her first this time as we were 
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closing on the opposite side and 
the skipper told them to poop 
off the bow gun, which was all 
we had, to wake them up. 
They woke up all right, and 
we got the same smack from 
all along her side wed had 
before, She was just abaft our 
starboard beam going the same 
course, and I was wondering 
what the deuce he’d meant by 
telling me to train the tubes 
to port, when we went hard 
a-port and came round all 
heeled over and shaking. I 
just thought to myself, Well, if 
the Hun keeps on and doesn’t 
try to ram, we're going to look 
dam silly, when I saw her 
again and she was ramming. 
Her guns did no good then,— 
the change was too quick for 
any sights to be held on. He 
banged away all right, and I 
believe he put more helm on— 
but he couldn’t get us. The 
skipper had said twenty-five 
yards, but it looked to me like 
feet. He was going all out, and 
so were we, and I pulled off as 
his stem showed abreast the 
tubes—all spray and grey paint 
—and those fish hit him abaft 
the second funnel. Eh? Well, 
perhaps it was a few yards, 
but it’s the closest I’ve seen to 
going alongside a gangway. 
Well, that’s all I knew about 
it for half an hour, The bang 
put me out. Skipper said he 
turned back and searched for 
her, but it was so thick then 
he couldn’t have found an island 
except by mistake. We'd been 
hit below water too and couldn’t 
steam much. We got a tow 
home. Good egg! Here's St 
Panoras, and there’s a flapper 
—thirty if she’s a day—Goed 
old blinkin’ London!” 
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XIX, TO CERTAIN PEOPLE, 


Are you the men we're fighting for, who squeal and talk of peace, 
That talk of the end of food and wealth, and bid the fighting cease ? 
My oath, you’re not : whoever you are, it’s not for the likes of you 
We struggle and die by land and sea, you noisy, nasty few. 


If we were sure that you and your friends—you know the kind 
of breed, 
The conscience men and the oily men, with faces stamped in 
reed— 
—s really England’s type at all; if we were told that you 
Were the nation we were guarding safe, d’you know what we 
would do? 


We'd leave the trenches, ships, and guns; wed call the 
Germans in, 

And say, “ You ugly German swine, the land is yours to win: 

We'll let you by, to do your worst with every sword and lance ; 

From end to end Old England’s yours, that broke her word to 
France.” 


And we should found an Empire wide—the King would rule us 
then, 

And we should form his bodyguard, six million fighting men. 

Why should we keep the German hordes away from London 
Town 

If all the nation joined with you in howling England down? 


No! By the blood of those of us who fell beneath the sword, 
We do not fight for such as you, that whine and wail abroad ; 
There’s decent men in England yet in spite of what you say, 
And till the last of us goes down we'll hold the pack at bay. 


We're fighting for the womenfolk and decent English kin 

Who make the English nation, and for them we’re sworn to win ; 
As long as there’s a girl at home, we'll fight till we are slain, 
But you shall dress in petticoats when we come home again. 


XX, THE QUARTERMASTER, 


I mustn’t look up from the compass-card, nor look at the seas 
at all, 

I must watch the helm and compass-card,—If I heard the 
trumpet-call 

Of Gabriel sounding Judgment Day to dry the Seas again,— 

I must hold her bow to windward now till I’m relieved again— 

To the pipe and wail of a tearing gale, 
Carrying Starboard Ten. 
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I must stare and frown at the compass-card, that chases round 
the bowl, 

North and South and back again with every lurching roll. 

By the feel of the ship beneath I know the way she’s going to 


swin 


9 
But I mustn’t look up to the booming wind however the 


halliards sing— 


In a breaking sea with the land a-lee, 
Carrying Starboard Ten. 


And I stoop to look at the compass-card as closes in the night, 
For it’s hard to see by the shaded glow of half a candle-light, 
But the spokes are bright, and I note beside in the corner of 


my eye 


A shimmer of light on oilskin wet that shows the Owner nigh— 
Foggy and thick and a windy trick, 
Carrying Starboard Ten. 


Heave and sway or dive and roll can never disturb me now; - 
Though seas may sweep in rivers of foam across the straining 


bow, 


I’ve got my eyes on the compass-card, and though she broke her 


keel 


And hit the bottom beneath us now, you'd find me at the 


wheel 


In Davy’s realm, still at the helm, 
Carrying Starboard Ten. 


XXI, A LANDFALL, 


The dawn came very slowly 
—a faint glow in the sky 
spreading until first the 
streaming forecastle and then 
the dirty-yellow seas could be 
seen. The destroyer was 
steaming slowly along the 
coast with the wind just be- 
fore the beam, She made bad 
weather of it, lurching at ex- 
traordinary angles from side 
to side, yawing from two to 
four points off her course, and 
throwing her stern up as each 
wave passed under her, until 
the water spouted in the wake 
of her slowly moving propel- 
lers, The wind and the mist 
had come together, and the 


visibility extended to perhaps 
three or four foaming wave- 
crests away. They knew with- 
in a dozen miles where they 
were, but a dozen miles is too 
vague a reckoning to make a 
mine- guarded harbour from, 
and her captain, with the 
greatest respect for the fact 
that he was on a dead lee 
shore, and a most inhospitable 
and rocky shore at that, was 
feeling for the land with an 
order for “Hard-over” helm 
running through his head. 
Occasionally he ceased his 
staring out on the lee bow to 
loek back along thedeck. The 
sight each time made him 
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frown and tighten his lips. 
The beam-sea was sweeping 
across the ship regularly every 
half-minute. The water shot 
across her amidships three feet 
deep, and foaming like a High- 
land burnin spate. The squat 
funnels showed through the 
turmoil of water and spray, 
streaked diagonally upwards 
with crusted white salt, 
through which showed patches 
of red funnel-scale; from them 
came a steady roaring note— 
the signal of suppressed power 
below them. Battened -down 
as she was, he knew that the 
hatches were not submarine 
ones; built as they were on a 
foundation little thicker than 
cardboard, they could not keep 
out such seas, and he visualised 
the turmoil and discomfort 
there must be beneath him on 
the flooded decks. He, person- 
ally, had not seen in what state 
she was below, having been on 
the bridge for the last nine 
hours, but he felt he would 
like to take a look at his own 
cabin and see if his worst fore- 
boding—a foot of water wash- 
ing to and fro across a sodden 
carpet—was true. 

He glanced at his wrist- 
watch, and then to the east. 
Half-past seven and full day- 
light. Well, he thought, it 
might as well be just dawning 
still for all the light there was. 
Air and sea were the same 
colour, a creamy dull white, 
and they merged into one at a 
range of perhaps five hundred 
yards. If only he could—he 
raised his head sharply and 
turned to face out on the 
beam. Bracing his feet and 
gripping the rail with wet- 
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gloved fingers, he held his 
breath in an intensity of 
listening concentration. Yes, 
it was clearer that time, a 
faint high whine broad on 
the beam. He walked, timing 
the roll so that he had no 
need to clutch for support, to 
where the helmsman crouched 
over a wildly swinging com- 
pass-card, and gave an order. 
The destroyer came bowing 
and dipping round till she 
met the full drive of the sea 
ahead. With a roar and a 
crash the water tumbled in 
over the forecastle, shaking 
the bridge, and falling in tons 
over the ladders on to the 
upper deck. The destroyer 
still turned, shaking from end 
to end, until she had the sea 
on the other bow. The tele- 
graph reply-gongs rang back 
the acknowledgment of an 
order, and easing to barely 
steerage-way, the ship settled 
in her new position—hove-to 
in the direction from which 
she had come overnight. The 
faint sound he had heard had 
seemed too distant for . the 
captain to be assured of his 
position, and until he could 
hear it clearly and from fairly 
close he was not going to risk 
taking a departure from it. 
He knew that hove-to as she 
was the destroyer was going 
to be driven closer in, and 
with a steep-to shore he could 
allow ler to accept the leeway 
for some time. He moved 
across and stood on the other 
side of the bridge, looking out 
to leeward, his attitude less 
strained and anxious now, as 
the ship was making fairly 
easy weather of it. The mo- 
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tion, it is true, was far more 
uncomfortable, She  sidled, 
dived, and wallowed in a 
way that would have thrown 
® man unaccustomed to 
T.B.D.’s completely off his 
feet; but far less water 
was coming aboard, and the 
amount that did so arrived 
on @ bearing from which she 
was better fitted to receive 
it. At the end of twenty 
minutes the captain began 
to resume his rigid attitude. 
There was something wrong 
somewhere, Sounds came er- 
ratically through fog, but this 
could not be counted on, He 
knew he had made no mistake 
in the sound he had heard. 
It was certainly the high note 
of the lighthouse, and not a 
steamer’s whistle. The low 
note should have been heard 
in between the high ones, but 
the fact of not having heard 
the low was not surprising to 
him. One seldom heard both 
notes ina fog. But this silent 
gap was @ nuisance, consider- 
ing the rate at which they 
must be closing the land. At 
half an hour from his first 
hearing the sound he turned 
uphill to gain the wheel again, 
but froze still as the voice of 
the fog-horn came afresh, this 
time with no possibility of 
doubt. A great thuttering 
roar broke out, as it seemed, 
almost overhead, a deep bass 
note that made the air quiver. 
The captain jumped amidships 
and barked an order. The 
wheel spun hard down and 
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the telegraphs whirred round, 
bringing the destroyer diving 
and leaping back head to sea. 
Looking aft the captain had 
a glimpse of three pinnacle 
rocks showing a moment in 
the trough between two seas, 
and then the fog shut down 
over them again, leaving only 
the regular deep roar of the 
fog-signal, that grew grad- 
ually fainter astern. Two 
points at a time he eased 
the ship round till she was 
hove-to on the opposite tack, 
then he called to another 
oil-skinned figure that stood 
swaying to the roll by the 
helmsman. “Will you take 
her now?” he said; “I am 
going to look for some break- 
fast. Hold her like this half 
an hour, and then turn her 
down wind for the run in. 
The tide’s setting us well 


round the point now. All 
right?” 
“Yes, sir. Till lay it off 


again on the chart before I 
turn, That was a queer hole 
in the fog, sir.” 

“Yes, quite a big blank. 
Glad it wasn’t much bigger. 
Still, we could see four cables 
under the land, and the land’s 
all right if you’ve got your 
stern to it.” 

With a huge yawn of relief 
he stretched his arms back 
and up, then started down 
the thin iron ladder on his 
perilous trip to the inevitable 
chaos and confusion of his 
cabin. 

KLAXON. 
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A PRINCE'S POCKET-BOOK. 


FEEBLE of intellect, and 
effeminate, irresolute and vain, 
the licentious offspring of illicit 
love, the sport of every wind 
that blew and every amorous 
woman; such are the easy 
phrases the historians have 
used to summarise and dismiss 
the life and character of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, the eldest 
son of Charles the Second. 

It is surprising that they 
have not given more patient, 
if not more charitable, con- 
sideration to the fate of one 
who for all lis faults was more 
loved in his day than any man 
in the land, and who came 
within an ace, too, of sitting 
on the throne. For let it not 
be forgotten, had Charles the 
Second been called three years 
earlier to his account—that is 
to say, in 1682, before the re- 
action against Shaftesbury’s 
violence had set in—‘“ King 
Monmouth” might have been 
a tremendous fact instead of a 
passing fancy in the West. As 
it chanced otherwise, the histo- 
rians almost with one consent 
have written out a very brief 


chronicle of what, from its un- 
success, they term a barren and 
zebellious career, and from their 
own rather censorious point of 
view there is none to withstand | 
them. 

Happily, the province of 
literature is less austere, and 
the essayist in particular is 
willing to feed on the crumbs 
that fall unobserved from the 
bistorian’s table; or, in other 
words, to consider for their 
curiosity, charm, or what not, 
the little nameless, unremem- 
bered acts that form after all 
the best portion of any man’s 
life: his private unofficial ways, 
his pride and prejudice, the 
fashion of his dress, the form 
of his devotion, and all the 
other thousand and one things 
that weigh so lightly in judicial 
scales. In the case of Mon- 
mouth a familiar study of this 
kind is still possible. Much of 
this ill-starred life has sunk 
into oblivion, but one document 
of especial interest survives in 
the pocket-book, or, as he would 
have called it, the table-book 
of the Prince. 


II, 


You will not find this cited 
in the histories, for it is only 
recently, after 200 years of 
hiding, that this little volume 
has come to light. To discover 
its odyssey through that period 
would be a romantic achieve- 
ment, and one likely to employ 
the devotion of a lifetime. 
When the King’s men ran 


Monmouth to earth at Ring- 
wood, after Sedgemoor had been 
lost, they searched through his 
shepherd’s disguise and found 
a number of charms and talis- 
mans of safety hung about his 
neck (“foolish conceits,” he 
called them, ‘given me in 
Scotland”), in one pocket a 
handful of raw pease, and in 
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the other a watch, a purse of 
gold, a treatise on fortification, 
and this treasured book. It 
was given by them to Colonel 
Legge, who had command of 
the prisoner’s person, with in- 
structions to convey him by 
coach to London. In a note 
to Burnet’s ‘History of his 
Own Times,’ Lord Dartmouth 
tells us that the Colonel be- 
guiled the journey with its 
perusal, but being a mere 
military man found the poems 
and the astrological signs very 
little to his liking. 

In the contemporary account 
given by Sir John Reresby, it 
is stated that after the Duke's 
execution “the paper and books 
that were found on him are 
since delivered to his Majesty 
(King James the Second). One 
of the books, he says, was 4 
MS. of spells, charms, and con- 
jurations, songs, receipts, and 
prayers, all written in the late 
Dake’s hand.” Thesubsequent 
history is conjectural, It would 
seem that the volume was 
placed in the King’s Library 
of State MSS., and was prob- 
ably among those given by him 
to Terriesi, the Tuscan ambas- 
sador, on the 11th December 
1688, to be carried for safety 
into France. It, no doubt, 
shared the King’s exile at the 
palace of St Germains, and 
must have stood on the shelves 
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there exactly a hundred years, 
for at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution in 1789 it 
was thought wiser to remove 
King James’s papers to a place 
of security. The President of 
the English College in Paris 
offered to receive them tempor- 
arily, and promised to ship 
them to England when occa- 
sion served. To avoid sus- 
picion, they were delivered first 
of all to the house of a French 
citizen near the college. He 
unhappily was imprisoned be- 
fore the transfer could be made ; 
whereupon his wife, in terror 
at the thought of books with 
royal arms upon them being 
found in her possession, tore 
off the cevers or defaced them 
as best she could, Then she 
burnt some and buried the rest 
in the earth. The Monmouth 
MS. escaped with less damage 
than one might expect, but the 
mutilated silver clasps and the 
gaping wounds in the sides 
where the Royal Arms had 
been speak eloquently of the 
perilit survived. What further 
adventures befell it seems im- 
possible to know. Apparently 
it made its way home again to 
the library of Prince Charles 
Edward, for we are told that 
the Duchess of Albany, his 
daughter, lit upon it there, 
and that it passed on her death 
to her sole executor, the Abbé 








1 Between 1685 and 1688 it must somehow have been examined by Welwood, 
subsequently physician to William the Third, for in his memoirs, published in 1699, 
he describes the pocket-book and gives extracts from Monmouth’s diary, which 
it no longer contains. He says, moreover, that though there be certain ‘‘ dark 
passages and some clear enough that shall be eternally buried for me, perhaps it 
had been better for King James’s honour to have committed them to the flames as 
Julius Cesar is said to have done on a like occasion.” It has been suggested 
that King James took the hint and removed the diary from the body of the 
book ; but this seems impossible from the condition of the volume. More pro- 
bably Welwood’s memory was at fault, and the diary formed a separate book. 
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Walters, whom rumour de- 
clared to be a descendant of 
Monmouth’s mother. In the 
course of the next few years 
the Stuart papers were gradu- 
ally dispersed. Some, as we 
learn from the Abbé’s own ac- 
count, were destroyed and others 
sold to our sovereign George 
the Fourth. On the inner 
cover of the Monmouth MS. 
the autograph of the Abbé can 
still be deciphered by a glass, 
but neither glass nor guess has 
yet discovered to whom he sold 
the manuscript itself. We only 
know that by the year 1827 
this princely volume, once 
housed in the palace of St 
James, had sunk in its fortunes 
nearly to the gutter, just as 
Monmouth’s mother had fallen, 
It was rescued from a book- 
stall in the streets of Paris by 
one John Barrette, a student 
of divinity in the Irish College 
there, and sent by him as a 
gift to a priest in county 
Kerry. 
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On the priest’s death it 
passed to Robert Rae of 
Killorghlin, in the same county 
—a man of taste, who was 
quick to discern and advertise 
its value, By his leave or 
direction the volume was 
shown to the Royal Irish 
Academy in November 1849 
—one of their members, Dr 
Anster, giving a slight sum- 
mary of its contents. Two 
years later the long-suffering 
and far-travelled volume took 
its last journey across the 
Irish Sea, and repores now 
in the British Museum, where 
any man who is of good 
character, and is so certified 
by a citizen of London, can 
examine it at ease. But not 
just now; for the second, if 
not the third, time in its 
history the pocket-book has 
been hidden underground. 
First from the French; sec- 
ondly, as the evidence seems 
to show, from the Italians; 
and now from the Huns. 


ITI, 


A bookseller would describe 
the volume as a duodecimo 
bound in black leather and 
richly tooled in gold, with 
chased silver clasps half-broken 
away. Though somewhat 
stained with long use and 
rough weather, it is a book 
still comely to see and very 
pleasant to hold. On the 
inner cover are blazoned the 
Royal Arms, which Monmouth 
had licence to use under pro- 
clamation of 1663; and below 
stands the motto, ‘“Ingenuas 
suspicit artes,” which for sheer 
incongruity with the temper 
of the Dake’s mind would be 


very hard to match. On the 
fly -leaf, in the firm hand of 
King James, appears the fol- 
lowing note: “This book was 

found in the Duke of Mon- — 
mouth’s pocket when he was 
taken, and is most of his own 


handwriting.” The writing 
that fills these 157 pages is 
plain and soldierly, and no- 
thing more; but the spelling, 
the grammar, the composition, 
these are “princely.” I use 
the word advisedly. There are 
some high-born and favoured 
classes who are fairly exempted 
from all obligation to be in- 
telligent. A prince of the 
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blood has other things to at- 
tend to. As for reading and 
writing, his servants will do 
what is necessary for him, 
and Secretaries of State can 
be hired anywhere at a trivial 
cost. It was a famous de- 
claration of Pope Gregory the 
Great that no words of his 
should fail of their purpose 
because they chanced to dis- 
agree with the grammar of 
Donatus. This dictum has 
become the charter of liberty 
to the popes and princes of 
Christendom since his day. 
Monmouth, perhaps, strained 
it as far as any. A split in- 
finitive or a sentence lost in 
the middle disturbed him not 
in the least. His concern in 
life——indeed his only philo- 
sophy—was to do that which 
seemed to him most pleasant 
—to be (as Ascham styled 
it) “the very primerose of 
nobilitie.” He was a prince, 
as Dryden said, after the order 
of Absalom—a man clothed 
in soft raiment, gorgeously ap- 
parelled, and living delicately 
in the King’s Courts! In 
this pocket-book of his, for 
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example, he will spell you 
“boutes” for boots, and 
“choos” for shoes, and think 
no more about it, but you may 
be sure he would have taken 
infinite pains to get them of 
Cordova leather and in the 
latest fashion of Versailles. 
Again, the metre of the love 
poems in these pages is past 
finding out, and the sentiment 
too highly sugared; but Mon- 
mouth was well enough versed 
in the grammar of amorous 
glances, and cultivated as an 
art the splendidly passionate 
manner of life. It was said by 
Pepys that he was a finished 
profligate at seventeen! Let 
us confess it at once: the 
greater part of this book is 
given over to vanity. That is 
the secret of its appeal. Where 
princes are concerned one does 
not clamour for wisdom. For 
one man who will read the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, a thousand 
willrevel in the“Song of Songs.” 
So the eye soon learns to slip 
over the moral sayings of Mon- 
mouth scattered in this book, 
to linger on the story of his 
life, his escapes, and escapades. 


IV. 


After all, one should give 
Monmouth his due. His main 
hope in this life lay in his 
amazing beauty and power 
to please. While Shaftesbury 


plotted, it was for him to steal 
the hearts of the people, a part 
that he had studied and could 
play to perfection.2 Through- 
out his quasi-royal progresses 





1 Pepys said his clothes were ‘‘ mighty fine”—no faint praise from such an 
authority. The student may find some curious details of general expenditure 
in the Monmouth’s Household Account Book (Egerton MS., 117)—e.g., £42 for 
feathers, £15, 10s. for a gold fringe, £8 for periwigs, £16 for Mr Godfrey ye 
dancing master (a constant charge), £16 for a bet with Rob. Newman at the 
Tennis Court, and £1200 for His Grace at Paris. 

2 Coming to Chester one time for the Wallasey races, he heard that the mayor’s 
little daughter was about to be baptised. On the impulse of the moment he 
offered to stand as godfather to the child. And not only did he grace her with 
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in the West he moved in a mist 
of praise and admiration, and 
even we who see him nowonly on 
the canvas of Kneller and Peter 
Lely,! can imagine something 
of the magic of his face. How 
the lines of Dryden spring into 
recollection !|— 


‘*On each side bowing popularly low, 

His looks, his gestures, and his words 
he frames, 

And with familiar ease repeats their 
names. 


Whate’er he did was done with so 
much ease, 

In him alone ‘twas natural to please ; 

His motions all accompanied with 


grace, 
And paradise was opened in his 
face.” ? 


Now here, in this pocket-book, 
we get, as it were, behind the 
scenes, and observe the player 
in his private room, for ever 
empleyed over the arts and 
crafts of self-preservation. His 
one dread was lest this beauty 
of his should wither, and with 
the accustomed credulity of 
fear he believed every quack 
who came. <A ‘“ favourite 
remedy of Dr Stephens” is 
noted down, consisting chiefly 
of good Gascon wine, with 
ginger, nutmegs, cloves and 
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carroway seed thrown in for 
additional warmth—‘“ whoso- 
ever useth this water morning 
and evening and so often it 
preserveth him and will make 
him seem young very long.” 

Other receipts abound “to 
make the face more fair,” to 
cause the hair to grow, to 
make grey hairs grow black. 
This last trick is done not 
by the use of any dye, such 
as the moderns affect, but by 
the power of a magical in- 
cantation sung in the waning 
of the moon, “For heat in 
the face, rednesse and shining 
of the nose,” Monmouth has 
a very simple and charming 
remedy. ‘Take a fair linen 
cloth, and in the morning lay 
it over the grass and draw it 
along till it be wet with dew. 
Then wring it out into a fair 
dish, and wet the face there- 
with as often as you please.” 

Not so inexpensive is the 
receipt for a smooth com- 
plexion that comes after. 
“You must take the shells 
of 52 eggs, beat them smal 
and still them with a good 
fire, and with the water 
anoint yourself where the 
rughness is.” 


Vv. 


Enough of these. In the 
end they availed Monmouth 
so little, and one almost feels 


that his beauty more than 
his ambition was the bane of 
his career. As one sighs over 





the name of his lady, Henrietta, but later, winning the plate at the races, he 


bestowed this also as a christening gift. 


1 There are other portraits by Wyck, Riley, Wissing, Tyssen, Huysmans, 


Cooper, and Mary Beale. 


2 A single example may be noted. As the Duke rode with his suite through 
the Friary Gate into Ilchester he observed Whiteing the Quaker standing with 
many others of the same persucsion in sober habits and irremovable hats. So he 
pulled up and without more ado took off his hat to them, which princely mark 


of recognition won their hearts if not their hats. 


serving in his last campaign. 


There were many Quakers 
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the untimely fate of this 
prince, “in favour beautiful 
above the sons of men,” one 
may well despair and hold 
with Brother Giles of Perugia, 
“Tt is a great grace of God 
in one to have no graces at 
all.” But you cannot alter 
the inevitable. Where beauty 
is there will ambition be. 
They have hunted together 
since the world began, and 
there is good reason why 
they should, The first great 
philosopher of Greece said 
that the right of command- 
ing doth of duty belong to 
such as are fair; and though 
to the common people the 
name of Aristotle is nothing 
but a name, they too are of 
the same opinion, and always 
will be, despite the latter-day 
innovation of lineal succession. 
Left to himself, it is doubt- 
ful if Monmouth would have 
pressed his claim, He was 
content to hunt with the 
Charlton hounds and race his 
horses at Newmarket, There 
was Moor Park to laze in, 
and Lady Wentworth a morn- 
ing’s ride away. There were 
masques and dances at the 
Court, and Eleanor Needham 
to carry down the river. 
‘* How happy had he been if destiny 


Had higher placed his life or not so 
high.’ 
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But the people urged him on. 
They wanted a Protestant 
duke, They wanted to back 
the handsome nephew against 
the ill-favoured uncle in the 
running for the crown, The 
play-house audiences “ vowed 
for him against the world” 
whenever he appeared, Often 
as he came for service to St 
Martin’s Church the people 
rose and cried ‘God bless 
the Duke of Monmouth!” 
The firebrand Ferguson gave 
him no rest. To break the 
baton sinister the legend of 
the black box was whispered 
through the streets, and when 
that failed there followed 
the precious maxim, “He 
that hath the worse title 
will make the better king.” 
Behind them all schemed 
Shaftesbury, the unscrupu- 
lous arch-plotter, plotting for 
his own peculiar ends—a man 
who chose Monmouth for his 
tool, believing, as many have 
done, that the safety of the 
monarchy is in direct pro- 
portion to the stupidity of 
the sovereign, and knowing 
well that the Government in 
such case would be upon his 
shoulders. It was by such 
men that the prince was per- 
suaded to renounce the fruits 
of pleasure for the graver 
follies of fame and rebellion. 


VI. 


Of the perils that ensued 
much may be guessed from the 
jottings in this book. There 
is, for example, a precise direo- 
tion how “to write letters of 
secrets” by the use of invisible 

VOL, CCIIL—NO, MCCXXX, 


ink. There are memoranda of 

the assumed names of his 

friends, and the houses where 

they will call. One finds, too, 

the uncouth names of mer- 

chants in Amsterdam, includ- 
2K 
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ing Daniel Le Blon, who 
advanced £3000.! Under the 


name of Monsieur Jean Ray 
Coopman of Amsterdam, he 
writes: ‘‘Must make a soratch 
upon the inward letter.” Truly 
the way of conspirators is hard 
He knew not whom to trust, 
and had so little confidence in 
his own judgment that he 
resorted to the magic of num- 
bers. On page 44 will be 
found in French “A _ sure 
means of knowing if a person 
will be faithful and if he will 
keep his word.” It is too long 
and incoherent to quote, but 
the gist of it is this: You take 
the last baptismal name of the 
party concerned, turn it into 
Latin, and count the number 
of letters. To this must be 
added the number of days then 
expired of the current month 
with a further number of five. 
The total of these three addi- 
tions should then be divided 
by seven. If the remainder is 
even, the party is incapable of 
faith. If it is odd, his devo- 
tion is assured. The contin- 
gency of there being no re- 
mainder is left to silence. 
Really, it is a sad commentary 
on Monmouth’s wavering mind. 

Of his experience as a soldier 
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there is less recorded than 
one might hope, Some rather 
tedious pages are taken up 
with extracts from a text-book 
in French, entitled ‘Traite de 
la guerre ou politique militaire.’ 
A more interesting note follows 
“concerning the Battereyes 
that can be made at Flushing 
to keep the French ships from 
coming in,” with the number 
of guns required and the posi- 
tions they should command. 
These were the very forts that 
Philip Sidney had manned 
just a hundred years before, 
and it is singular that if the 
scandal of Lucy Walters’ earlier 
life be true, Monmouth was 
himself the son of Robert 
Sidney, and Philip Sidney’s 
great-great-nephew. 

A less ambitious page dis- 
cusses the remedy for the corns 
and footsoreness that are the 
bane of infantry life, and a 
receipt is provided “For to 
make bouts and choos hold out 
water.” There must have been 
use for this in the midsummer 
floods of Monmouth’s last cam- 
paign, and for three other re- 
ceipts as well: “To keep iron 
from rusting,” ‘to boille down 
plate,” and “to procure repose 
of body and of mind.” 


VII. 


One soldierly habit Mon- 
mouth never failed to practise, 
namely, to keep a note of the 


journeys he made, the routes 
taken, the distances between 
the towns, and so forth. For 





1 This amount was raised on the security of the Great George and other 


personal belongings of the Duke. 


By subscription of friends in exile and the 


pawning of Lady Wentworth’s jewels, a further £6000 was obtained, and was 
very soon spent in the munitions of war. Monmouth’s expeditionary force landed 
at Lyme Regis with just £7, 13s. 9d. in hand. By a whimsical coincidence, the 
man appointed by the Duke as paymaster for his army was surnamed Goodenough. 


He failed, however, to live up to his calling and absconded at the first reverse. 
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example, “The way from 
London to East Tilbury, Ist 
Deo, 1679,” a date which 
refers to his banishment for 
showing too much mercy to 
the Scots at Bothwell Bridge. 
Again, he gives particulars of 
“The way I took when I 
came from England, Dee, 20th, 
1684,” after the secret visit 
to his father, which filled him 
with so much hope. There 
are notes of the road from 
Brussels to Dieren, the Prince 
of Orange’s country seat, 
where Monmouth taught the 
staid Dutch ladies to dance, 
and was in turn taught by 
them how to skate. The rest 
refer to the more desperate 
days of his sojourn in Holland 
after the news of James’s suc- 
cession, Being dismissed by 
William from the Court, Mon- 
mouth went into hiding for a 
time. Lady Wentworth was 
escorted to Antwerp by Don 
Valera, a Spanish officer and 
friend, Ata grand bali given 
there in her honour, just as 
the guests had assembled and 
the dance music had begun, a 
mysterious note was slipped 
into Lady Wentworth’s hand. 
Begging to be allowed a 
moment to answer it, she left 
the room, and to every one’s 
amazement was not. seen 
again. It was a summons 
from her lover. An entry in 
his pocket-book, under 11th 
March 1685, shows the route 
they took from Antwerp to 
Dordrecht, and the weather 
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that they faced: “ Very frosty, 
great deal of snow, then rain.” 
They found refuge ultimately 
at Gouda, a little town some 
thirteen miles north-east of 
Rotterdam, which Monmouth 
insists upon spelling “ Tergou.” 
Here, in strict seclusion, he 
seems to have enjoyed the 
happiest season: of his life. 
For a long time his fellow- 
conspirators at Amsterdam 
tempted him in vain. Writing 
from Gouda to Argyll's secre- 
tary, Spence, he says: “To 
tell you my thoughts without 
disguise, I am now so much in 
love with a retired life that I am 
never like to be fond of making 
a bustle in the world again.” 

After all, though he won 
much glory in his five cam- 
paigns, his heart was scarcely 
fashioned for a soldier. The 
road he knew best of all led 
to no scene of war. It ran 
from his mansion of Soho 
through the villages of ‘“ Ham- 
sted, Hendon, Edgeworth, 
Astra (Elstree), St Stephens, 
and Dounstable” to Todding- 
ton, in the county of Bedford. 
He marks the stages carefully 
in his book; for though he 
might well lose the crown, he 
was not likely to miss the way 
to Lady Wentworth. It was 
with her alone he found the 
peace that the world could not 
give, and a respite—alas! too 
brief —from those headaches 
Philip Sidney had written of— 
“that a passionate life perforce 
will bring us to.” 


VIIt. 


Perhaps the most personal 
and touching thing in this 


manuscript is & poem, or, 
rather, a piece of doggerel, 
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written by Monmouth at 
Toddington Manor in one of 
these intervals of rest. The 
words are set to an air also 
by Monmouth’s hand :— 


With joy we leave thee 
False world, and do forgive 
All thy false treachery, 

For now we'll happy live. 
We'll to our bowers 

And there spend our hours ; 
Happy there we'll be, 

We no strifes there can see, 
No quarrelling for crowns, 
Nor fear the great ones’ frowns, 
Nor slavery of State, 

Nor changes in our fate. 
From plots this place is free, 
There we'll ever be; 

We'll sit and bless our stars 
That from the noise of wars 
Did this glorious place give! 
That thus we happy live. 


Those who condemn Mon- 
mouth for his connection with 
the Lady Henrietta must at 
least admit the constancy of 
his affection. That in itself 
is sufficiently amazing. Here 
was a prince born of a chance 
intrigue, given to Lady Castle- 
maine, of all creatures, to bring 
up, and made the spoilt child 
of a wicked Court. It was 
hardly the training for a 
chaste and sober life. And 
what, too, of his marriage? 
It has been asserted on very 
sound authority that a man’s 
mother is his misfortune, while 
his wife is his own mistake. 
The axiom fails in Monmouth’s 
case, for the misfortune was 
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clearly double. He had both 
mother and wife thrust upon 
him by his father, and he 
found it impossible to love 
either one or the other. 

For his own part, as @ man 
facing death, he deelared that 
he and his lady were blame- 
less in the sight of God. This 
raises the difficult question of 
Monmouth’s religion, Had he 
any, or had he none? He was, 
of course, the official champion 
of the Protestant party, and 
to the exterior practices of 
religion a strict conformist. 
Once in the Chichester Cath- 
edral he was openly preached 
at for an hour as a rebel and 
a@ danger to the State. Yet 
he never stirred in his stall, 
Moreover, he went there again. 
Unlike most Englishmen, he 
was equally strict abroad. The 
fat burghers at the Hague 
looked upon him as a fanatic 
because he attended divine 
service twice in one day, and 
were only reassured when they 
found a similar regularity in 
the banquets that he gave.’ 
Nevertheless, if the truth be 
told, his religion was quite 
primitive. He feared the dark- 
ness as & child does, He 
dreaded the impenetrable black- 
ness of the tomb. On one page 
he writes down, “A Motow: 
fear nothing but God.”* For 
himself the injunction was little 
needed. He feared God with an 





1 In the margin Monmouth gives the alternative line— 
‘*Or did us Toddington give.” 


2 But the devout citizens who formed the congregation at Amsterdam prayed 
continually that his enterprise might find favour with the Almighty. The course 
of his life, as Burnet says so bluntly, would hardly warrant a divine interposi- 
tion of Frovidence in his favour, but he expected something of the kind almost 


to the end. 


3 It was the motto adopted later for the rebellion, and was blazoned in gold on 
Monmouth’s green banners by the ladies of Taunton. 
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exceeding fear. The thought 
that there might come an end 
to the pleasant habit of exist- 
ence and the sweet fable of 
life filled him with constant 
foreboding. In truth, this 
terror of God and death and 
the devil becomes a disease 
with him. For sixteen pages 
he makes an abridgment of 
English history, but confines 
it almost entirely to a list of 
the “casualties and prodigies ” 
that befall the successive 
reigns. Of William the First 
he has nothing to say except 
that “a great lord sitting at 
table in this King’s time was 
eaten up by mice.” King 
Stephen’s chronicle is moment- 


ous “for dragons and earth- 
quakes and wells that spout 
up blood,” wicked priests who 
suffer the fate of Jonah in the 
Irish sea, fishes caught in the 
shape of men, dolphins landed 
in the Thames, and a maiden 
who lived seven years without 
the help of food. Moreover, 
in the days of King Harry the 
Fourth, he tells how the devil 
—disguised in the garb of an 
Austin Friar — appeared at 
Danebury in Essex, whereat 
the Lord sent a tempest of 
wind that unhappily blew 
down the church steeple, but 
the devil took the hint as 
well, and was pleased to go 
away. 


Ix, 


The private prayers of Mon- 
mouth occupy a score of pages, 
and are the outpourings of a 
soul in much sorrow, and 
doubtful of the way of salva- 
tion. “A sinner I am I con- 
fess, a sinner of no ordinary 
strain, but let not this hinder 
Thee, O my God, for upon such 
sinners Thou gettest Thy 
greatest glory. For it were 
a great dishonour to Thee to 
imagine that Thou diedest 
only for sinners of a lower 
kind, and leftest such as I am 
without remedy. I aske not 
Thee any longer the things of 
this world, neither power, nor 
honour, nor riches, nor pleas- 
ures. No, my God, dispose of 
them to whom Thou pleasest, 
so that Thou givest me meroy. 


And let this day, O God, be 
noted in the Book.” And here 
is another written after a 
night of desperate adventure: 
‘“‘ Blessed be Thy name, O Lord, 
and blessed be Thy mercys, 
Who has preserved us this 
night from sin and sorrow, 
from sad chances and a violent 
death. The outgoings of the 
morning and evening shall 
praise Thee, O Lord, and Thy 
servant shall rejoice in giving 
Thee thanks for Thy particular 
preservation of me this night. 
O Lord, pardon the wander- 
ings and coldness of these peti- 
tions, and deal with me, not 
according either to my prayers 
or deserts, but according to 
my needs,” } 

Side by side with these pri- 





1 As Margaret Gatty discovered, Monmouth made liberal use of the petitions 
in the ‘‘ Guide to the Penitent,” printed at the end of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Golden 
Grove’: but he plainly adapted them to his peculiar needs. The construction 
of the greater number of the prayers proves them to be his own handiwork. 
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vate ejaculations the old super- 
stitions hold their ground. 
There is an extraordinary 
charm in this book “to pro- 
cure deliverance from pain,” by 
which one is told to repeat the 
Sixth Psalm seven times, and 
to add at each repetition the 
first verse of the Seventh 
Psalm: This being done it is 


x. 


One discovers also a num- 
ber of astrological signs and 
planetary wheels no doubt con- 
nected with Monmeuth’s horo- 
scope, too faded now to follow ; 
but they sadly influenced his 
spirits toward the end of his 
eareer. The Abbé Pregnani, an 
Italian astrologer, had told him 
to beware of the 15th of July. 
Could he pass safely by that 
day his horoscope would clear. 
It was the very day of his exe- 
cution. One may understand, 
therefore, why in his last shame- 
ful interview with James he 
begged so abjectly for one more 
day of life® It was not to be. 


necessary to hold up the image 
of the goddess Isis, and to say, 
“OQ great God of salvation, 
may it please you by the virtue 
of Thy Saint Isis, and by the 
virtue of this Psalm, to deliver 
me from this travail and tor- 
ment, as it pleased Thee to 
deliver him who made this 
Psalm and prayer.” 


His star set in a mist of blood. 
Yet he died proudly as a Stuart 
will. 

“With an air of undisturbed 
courage,” still in the flush of 
youth, still lovely in men’s eyes, 
still master of their hearts, he 
went down into that darkness 
he so long had feared. May 
we not alter his own song for 
an epitaph? 

There at peace lies he 

Where no strife can be, 

No quarrelling for crowns, 
No fear of great ones’ frowns, 


Nor slavery of estate, 
Nor further change of fate. 


R. L. HIN. 





1 Monmouth was convinced of the efficacy of the number 7. There are many 
other entries depending on its virtue, and a table showing its multiplications 


from 1 to 37. 


2 It is surprising how Christian the goddess Isis had become. See Britomart’s 
vision in Isis’ Church in Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queen.’ 


8 There was more behind this than Pregnani’s oracle, for the Abbé was 
notoriously wrong. Monmouth had consulted him often in horse racing, and 
had lost on his advice every time. It has been pointed out that Monmouth’s 
former discharge from the Tower, when a boy, was on Thursday, July 16, 1657. 
With his superstitious faith in the virtue of numbers, he no doubt expected a 
second deliverance on that day. It would have been a Thursday too. 
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SUDAN DEVELOPMENT. 


GENERAL GORDON once 
stated —and his opinion was 
accepted as final for a long 
time—that the Sudan was a 
worthless country that could 
never pay its way. And yet 
he had travelled over a con- 
siderable part of the country 
and might have known better ; 
for the Sudan is a country of 
great potential wealth. In the 
days before the Dervish revolt 
the chief export was gum, from 
Kordofan ; and it is so to this 
day. But the majority of the 
population merely paid their 
way, so to speak; for all im- 
ports and exports were de- 
pendent upon camel transport, 
which sadly restricted trade. 
Untold wealth is worth noth- 
ing if it cannot be brought to 
market. 

General Gordon, like most 
travellers, reached the Sudan 
through Egypt, and so uncon- 
sciously compared the condition 
of the Sudan with the blatant 
richness of Egypt, without re- 
flecting that Egypt, from time 
immemorial, has had easy com- 
munication with the rest of the 
world by means of her great 
open waterway, which carried 
her goods to the sea in ex- 
change for what the stranger 
had to give. It is this ease 
of transport, as much as her 
position in a rainless tract 
well watered by her life- 
giving river, that made Egypt 
the great country that she has 
always been. But in the Sudan 
the Nile is not so kind; all 
through its length up to 


Khartum it passes through a 
series of cataracts, which de- 
stroy its utility as a means 
of communication. 

It has been unfortunate for 
the Sudan that it lies so close 
to Egypt, and that its easiest 
means of communication with 
the outside world has been 
throagh that country. Ever 
since the Egyptian army, 
helped by British troops, broke 
the rule of the Khalifa in 1898, 
and so led to the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Condominium, Egypt has 
looked upon the Sudan as an 
outlying Province or Colony: 
whereas the Sudan could annex 
Egypt without noticing any 
material addition to its area. 
But this close relationship be- 
tween the two countries has 
fostered the false assumption 
that what does well and 
prospers in Egypt will do 
equally well in the Sudan. 
If the Sudan had had no sort 
of connection, territorial or 
political, with Egypt, many 
grave errors might have been 
avoided. 

When the country was re- 
occupied and civil government 
re-established after the fall of 
the Khalifa, the country was 
in a state of extreme poverty ; 
during the Dervish rule of 
fourteen years its population 
had been reduced from some 7 


‘millions to an estimated total of 


only 14, and trade and produc- 
tion of all sorts had been prac- 
tically wiped out, For years 
after the restoration of order 
and the return to their homes 
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of the remnants of the popula- 
‘tion enslaved by the Khalifa 
or exiled to Egypt, progress in 
every direction had to be slow. 
The country was miserably 
poor, and advances of money 
by Egypt to its great Depend- 
ency were extremely unpopu- 
lar with the Egyptian native 
classes, and so had to be kept 
as small as possible. At the 
time when, above everything 
else, the Sudan required liberal 
provision of funds for the im- 
provement of communications 
and experimental work of all 
sorts, it had to be content with 
the sorriest pittance merely to 
maintain order and carry out 
the more glaring necessities of 
public administration. 

A natural consequence of 
this state of affairs, with a 
Government zealous to see the 
country go ahead, was that 
private individuals were en- 
couraged to come to the deso- 
late land and invest capital in 
undertakings for its develop- 
ment, and so provide wages for 
some of the indigent popula- 
tion and revenue for the Gov- 
ernment in many indirect ways. 
As these individuals came from 
Egypt, it was natural that they 
should try to introduce along 
the Nile in the Sudan those 
methods of cultivation that 
had made Egypt one of the 
richest areas in the world. But 
their assumption that theSudan 
climate was so nearly the same 
as the conditions prevailing in 
Egypt, that what did well in 
the one country would succeed 
in the other, was not justified. 
The Sudan is not an extension 
of Egypt, but is a totally dif- 
ferent country, with a series of 


different climates in different 
parts of the country. Gradu- 
ally the firms that had been 
trying to grow a satisfactory 
type of cotton in the Nile 
Valley, chiefly in Berber and 
Khartum Provinces, came to 
the conclusion that it could 
not pay, and closed down their 
work, abandoning pumping 
stations and canals. These 
failures naturally had a deter- 
rent effect on others embarking 
their capital in the country for 
any purpose. If the Govern- 
ment had had reasonable funds 
at its disposal to carry out 
thorough experiments first, be- 
fore entertaining any private 
schemes, the set-back due to 
these failures need not have 
occurred, 

Next, when the Government 
had some money of its own to 
play with, and was able to 
launch out into development 
works, again, by that fatal 
tendency, it copied Egypt. 
Schemes of basin irrigation, 
on the Egyptian pattern, were 
started on a considerable scale, 
chiefly in Dongola Province, 
Whether these schemes will be 
@ success or not still remains 
to be seen. At the same time, 
still copying Egypt, it installed 
a large pumping plant on the 
Blue Nile near Wad Medani, 
to experiment in the growing 
of cotton, in order to prove a 
case, if possible, for the carry- 
ing out of a very large irriga- 
tion scheme for the area known 
as the Gezira, which lies be- 
tween the Blue and White 
Niles south of Khartum, This 
scheme comprised a main canal 
taking off the Blue Nile near 
Sennar, above a dam compar- 
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able in size to the Aswan dam. 
After some few years of ex- 
perimenting, it was decided 
that irrigated cotton in the 
Northern Gezira could give a 
paying crop; and the works 
were actually being started, 
with borrowed money, when 
the outbreak of war put a 
stop te them in 1914, owing 
to difficulties in connection 
with the financial arrange- 
ments. Whether they will be 
revived or not remains to be 
seen. 

There is something dramatic 
about vast works of this sort 
that appeals to the man in 
the street—a dam _ costing 
two and a half million pounds, 
with other works totalling up 
to a capital charge of £8 or 
£10 an acre, on construction 
alone, before any water can 
reach the land. As the area 
to be irrigated in the first 
instance was taken to be 
500,000 acres, it was proposed 
to spend an estimated sum 
of £5,000,000 on the initial 
scheme. By means of this 
large sum, constituting a heavy 
debt for-the Sudan, a stretch 
of country of fair fertility was 
to be rendered productive. 
Again we have the Egyptian 
pattern being slavishly fol- 
lowed and applied to the 
Sudan, And all the time, 
lying to their hand farther 
south, were vast areas of 
highest fertility, generously 
watered by rain, awaiting 
only communications, as the 
Sudan has waited for cen- 
turies, to give forth their 
richness,, One would think 
that, instead of struggling to 
make the desert blossom like 
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the rose, it would be more 
sensible and simpler to go to 
that part of the country where 
the rose already blooms, and 
gather it. 

The Sudan may be very 
roughly divided into four zones, 
of which the northern deserts 
and southern swamps may be 
left out of the argument as 
practically worthless, at least 
for the present, There remain 
then the two central zones— 
the northern of which has 
scanty and variable rainfall, 
and the southern ample and 
reliable rains. Obviously, 
ceteris paribus, the man who 
had his choice where to go, 
would choose the area of ample 
and reliable rainfall. And one 
would think that, if the Gov- 
ernment had it in its power to 
spend large sums on develop- 
ment work, its first care would 
be to improve the communi- 
cations with this bountiful 
country, provided there was a 
likelihood of such communi- 
cations justifying their con- 
struction by stimulating suf- 
ficient traffic. 

Now, what are the argu- 
ments in favour of the north- 
ern and of the southern areas 
respectively, with regard to 
the possibility of each of them 
providing an opening for the 
ever-increasing population of 
the Sudan to settle on the 
land? 

In the northern area, with 
its precarious rainfall, crops of 
millet only can be grown, and 
they may fail partially or com- 
pletely. Therefore, to make 
this northern area thoroughly 
productive, so that it may sup- 
port a large population and 
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provide products for export, 
very expensive irrigation works 
are required. On the other 
hand, the railway running from 
Khartum to Sennar provides 
it with good communications. 

In the southern area the 
rainfall is always ample, and 
long experience has shown 
that, in addition to millet, 
good quality cotton, sesame, 
and castor can be grown, and 
are in fact grown, up to the 
needs of the people, plus what 
their camels can carry out— 
this being their only available 
means of transport. In addi- 
tion, there are large forests of 
gum -bearing acacia, which 
only require transport to be 
utilised. The area of this 
southern zone amounts to at 
least thirty million acres, of 
forest, grass, and cultivated 
land. 

It seems self-evident that 
the proper policy of the 
Sudan Government is to utilise 
all the money that they can 
borrow on extending their rail- 
way system southwards and 
eastwards, to tap this bounti- 
ful land, rather than spend it 
on very costly irrigation works. 
Just as, after the occupation of 
Egypt, Nubar Pasha said that 
the Egyptian question was the 
irrigation question, so now the 
Sudan question is the railway 
question. 

The extension of the railway 
that has been carried out from 
Khartum to Sennar, and thence 
across the Gezira and so on to 
El Obeid, has paid beyond be- 
lief, and it has only reached 
the fringe of the productive 
area. Of all the Sadan rail- 
way system, this is the only 
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part that runs through useful 
country. The northern lines, 
from Khartum to Halfa, and 
from Atbara to Suakin, are 
merely links between ter- 
minals, and pick up _ but 
little local traffic. The cost of 
the projected irrigation scheme 
is estimated at £5,000,000. 
Half this sum spent on rail- 
ways would revolutionise the 
conditions of affairs in the 
Sudan, 

Now what direction should 
such an extension of the rail- 
way take to serve the inter- 
ests of the country best? 
Sennar may be taken as the 
point from which the exten- 
sion should start, being the 
southernmost point on the 
railway alongside the Blue 
Nile, and the junction where 
the line across the Gezira to 
El Obeid leaves the river. The 
other terminal point should be 
Port Sudan or Suakin, so that 
the line may carry the pro- 
duce of our southern area to 
the sea. Therefore the prob- 
lem is reduced to fixing the 
best line for the railway to 
follow between Sennar and 
Suakin. 

The Sudan Government Rail- 
way, in the early days after the 
re-conquest, was known as the 
Sudan Military Railway; it 
was, and largely still is, ad- 
ministered by Royal Engineers, 
and the military mind tends 
to think in straight lines. But 
the extension under considera- 
tion is not primarily for mili- 
tary but for commercial pur- 
poses; and the main question 
here is to lay down the line 
so that the chief centres of 
population between the ter- 
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minal points may be linked 
up, while traversing as far 
as possible only productive 
territory. 

Gedaref and Mefaza are ob- 
vious centres of population and 
of cultivation to be passed 
through. Singa, on the Blue 
Nile, is the capital of a pro- 
vince with a large population 
round it. Therefore our line 
may safely be carried without 
dispute from Sennar to Singa, 
and thenee on to Mefaza and 
Gedaref. Also, to keep within 
our own frontiers and continue 
the population tapping pro- 
cess, Kassala, another capital 
of a province and one of the 
largest towns in the Sudan, 
should be on the line, There- 
fore it should be carried from 
Gedaref to Kassala, Thus far 
nothing but productive coun- 
try has been traversed, with 
large centres of population. 
Between Kassala and the sea 
there are several problems to 
be considered. 

A few miles north of Kas- 
sala the Gash river fans out 
and floods a large area of 
extreme fertility that has been 
built up by its silt-laden waters. 
This land grows the most mag- 
nificent cotton, but the area 
cultivated is small owing 
to lack of communications: 
during the last ten years it 
has only increased from about 
3000 to 9000 acres; with 
transport facilities to export 
a larger crop, the area would 
increase to at least 60,000 
acres, and probably consider- 
ably more. In addition, with 
plenty of good wells in the 
district, it supports a vast 
number of sheep and cattle, 
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available for export. It is 
obvious, then, that our line 
should run northwards from 
Kassala, on one side or the 
other of this flooded area, to 
tap its resources. Years ago 
a line was actually surveyed, 
following the western fringe 
of the area, and connecting 
Kassala with Thamiam on the 
Atbara-Suakin railway. This 
line possessed, to the military 
mind, the advantage of includ- 
ing a record-beating “straight” 
of over 70 miles, But such a 
point should not be considered 
a controlling factor in decid- 
ing what line a commercial 
railway should follow; and I 
think that this happens to be 
the wrong line, for the follow- 
ing reason. 

About 50 miles south of 
Suakin, the Baraka river de- 
bouches from the Eritrean 
mountains on to the coastal 
plain, and annually floods a 
delta of its own construction. 
The Baraka flood is little in- 
ferior to that of the Gash in 
volume, For many years now, 
since peaceful conditions pre- 
vailed in this typical land of 
the Fuzzy Wuzzy—a land 
noted in British history by 
such names as Tokar, El Teb, 
and Tamrin—about 50,000 
acres of first-class cotton have 
been grown on this Baraka 
delta, and taken to Suakin 
for export to Egypt. But its 
transport is a costly business ; 
the crop has first to be carried 
to the sea by camel, and thence 
to Suakin in Arab dhows, A 
crop of this size, to which 
again live stock can be added, 
well justifies railway communi- 
cation. Therefore it seems 
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obvious that the fine from 
Kassala should follow the 
eastern fringe of the Gash 
delta, instead of the western; 
and thence, following the 
course of the Baraka, run to 
Tokar to tap its large cotton 
area, and so on to Suakin. 

The construction of a line 
such as I have sketched, from 
Sennar to Suakin, would repay 
the Sudan Government far 
better than launching out into 
expensive irrigation schemes of 
unproved utility. ; 

This line would have two 
large rivers to cross, the Blue 
Nile and the Atbara, besides 
lesser streams such as the Din- 
der, Rahad, and Gash. But 
in a country like this, where 
tropical rain falls, it is an ad- 
vantage to have well-defined 
drainage lines such as these 
rivers crossing the line of rail- 
way; for there is less risk of 
recurring damage to the per- 
manent way from wash-outs. 
The bridging of the Atbara at 
the narrow rocky gorge at 
Khashn-al-Girba would be a 
simple matter. 

Though I have sketched the 
route that the line should follow 
from Sennar through to Sua- 
kin, construction would pre- 
sumably start from the Suakin 
end. The line, as it grew, 
would then carry its own ma- 
terials forward from the sea 
terminus, and as each section 
was completed it would come 
into profitable operation. 

From a strategic point of 
view, this line, in the event of 


possible trouble with Abyssinia, 
might have a decisive influence 
on the course of events. The 
relations between the Sudan 
Government and its big neigh- 
bour are at present friendly. 
But the state of affairs in Abys- 
sinia is always unstable; men 
of sufficient strength of char- 
acter, such as was the late Mene- 
lik, are not to be found every 
day. Abyssinia is a compound 
of several distinct tribes, each 
with its hereditary chiefs; and 
in the event of anarchy break- 
ing loose, there might be very 
serious trouble on the long 
frontier that separates the two 
countries if there was no means 
at the disposal of the Sudan 
Government to move troops 
quickly to any threatened 
point to maintain order. I 
once asked the Commandant 
of a Post some distance within 
the frontier what he could do 
in the event of an Abyssinian 
raid in force; his answer was 
laconic and to the point, “‘ Hold 
out for a week or two and die 
game.” 

If the British Government, 
which has now taken over more 
complete control of Egyptian 
and Sudan affairs, wishes to 
do its duty fully by the latter 
great country, it cannot do 
better than put in hand, as 
soon as possible, the construc- 
tion of a railway through the 
natural garden of the Sudan, 
and so settle the economic 
future of the country on a firm 
basis for many years to come. 

G. J. H 
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GONE are the dilletante days 
of the picturesque vivandiére, 
and in this grim war of a 
whole nation’s effort French- 
women have not troubled to 
evolve for themselves smart 
uniforms or romantic titles. 
So our village postwoman 
only betrayed her calling by 
the bulging canvas satchel 
slung on her back, and the 
bundle of newspapers strapped 
to the carrier of her bicycle, 
and to us she was just familiar 
Madame Louise, 

Do not picture her then as 
a robust country girl in a 
blue coat with brass buttons 
and a jaunty cap. She was 
just a slight figure in black, 
with pale finely-cut features 
and alert dark eyes, such an 
one as you may see on any 
morning hurrying along the 
dingy streets of Clichy, the 
typical Parisian couturiére. 

I think our friendship began 
very early after my arrival in 
France. As the bearer of news 
from home she was eagerly 
awaited, and there was almost 
always a group of wounded 
soldiers in their bright scarlet 
jackets, and some of the _hos- 
pital staff, to welcome her at 
the great stone Entrance, or 
in the vaulted hall where the 
porter and she transacted their 
daily business at a large cen- 
tral table. She always had a 
smile for the men and a few 
words of teasing sympathy for 
the disappointed. As the 


bearer of telegrams she gen- 
erally knew which of the men 
were in danger, and which of 
the staff were suffering losses. 
There was nothing official 
about her, but she never passed 
beyond the bounds of a per- 
fectly conveyed sympathy. 
And it was a complete and 
genuine sympathy, for she 
was heart and soul a daughter 
of France, and the desperate 
struggle of her own country 
and her country’s allies ab- 
sorbed all her thoughts and 
influenced all her actions. 

She is dead now — fallen 
herself in that struggle; and 
because her story epitomises 
the story of so many thousands 
of obscure lives in France, it is 
worthy the telling. 

For perhaps eighteen months 
my acquaintance with Madame 
Louise did not go beyond the 
friendly greetings exchanged 
at her daily visit, with some- 
times a word or two of gossip 
as she waited for late letters 
from the Secretary’s bureau, 
or passed along the great cor- 
ridors to the different wards, 
where she herself loved to 
distribute the daily papers to 
the wounded soldiers, cheering 
them always with her smiles 
and her jokes. : 

’ Thus I learned a little about 
her family. She was a young 
widow—though she confessed 
to me once, as if confiding a 
surprising secret that somehow 
told against her, that she was 
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fall thirty years old—with a 
boy of twelve to support. At 
home, in the neighbouring vil- 
lage, there were her old mother 
and her younger sister. Her 
three brothers were all mobil- 
ised, one of them at that time 
being employed on munition 
work, having been temporarily 
discharged with a stiffened 
knee. I knew him well, for 
during his period of conval- 
escence with the family he 
had come regularly to our 


hospital for electrical treat-. 


ment. He was a good fellow, 
but without the gay manner 
that his sister, perhaps, had 
acquired during her years of 
dressmaking in Paris. The 
younger sister, too, I knew; 
for on Sundays she  re- 
lieved Madame Louise of her 
duties, being as glad, indeed, 
of the open air and exercise 
after the week’s work indoors, 
sewing, as Madame was of a 
day in the house. She, too, 
was a slight, delicately-made 
little thing, with a constantly 
sad look in eyes that were too 
young for such long griefs. 
Poor child, her village sweet- 
heart, who had promised to 
marry her when his military 
training was finished, and he 
should come back to an as- 
sured position and good wages, 
was mobilised when war broke 
out, without ever getting home 
to say good-bye, and had been 
@ prisoner in Germany since 
the Battle of the Marne, 

As time went on, and many 
of the original members of the 
hospital staff melted away, 
Madame Louise and I talked 
together more often. The new 
people knew her merely as the 
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Postwoman, whereas she and I 
felt that we had the mutual in- 
terests of those who had seen 
@ great institution grow up 
from small and intimate be- 
ginnings. I would hear of her, 
too, from country-folk round 
about. 

“Ah, that young Madame 
Louise, she is a courageous 
one, and of a kind heart!” 
the Bailiff’s wife said to me 
once, ‘She always comes up- 
stairs here -—we leave that 
chair ready for her—and she 
just walks in and sits down; 
and if we are at dinner, she 
will take a plate of soup or 
a bowl of coffee without any 
pride at all, while she warms 
herself at the fire. Such 
work! She is not fitted 
for it, the poor thing — out 
in all weathers with her 
heavy load, battling against 
the wind, drenched to the 
skin on that bicyele. And 
how many miles of these 
muddy country roads must 
she travel every day — she 
who is used to sit in her 
little atelier in Paris and 
sew fine gowns for ladies of 
fashion! And of a nature 
so sympathetic!” Madame’s 
worn but arrestingly aristo- 
cratic face, so brave and 80 
sad, told me the rest: she 
and Monsieur the Régisseur 
had lost their only two sons 
in the defence of Verdun. It 
must have been the Post- 
woman who brought them 
the dreaded little coloured 
envelope bearing the news. 

One spring day in 1917, 
when things were going well 
for the Allies, Madame arrived 
on her daily round in a pretty 
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coloured blouse decked with 
dainty ribbons and lace. I com- 
plimented her on her smart 
appearance, and she told me 
she had designed the blouse 
and made it herself, “Ah,” 
she added, “after the war one 
of the ladies here should em- 
ploy me as her maid! I want 
to go to England. AndI am 
a very good lady’s-maid; for 
I can make pretty clothes, 
undertake fine laundering, pack 
ladies’ dresses, do their hair, 
and I am—oh, so discreet!” 
- She went on to tell me how 
she must work hard for her 
boy, that he might begin not 
where his parents had done, 
but where they left off. He 
must have an education, and 
for that in France one must 
pay; so that after the war 
most certainly she should look 
for a place as a confidential 
lady’s- maid — preferably to 
travel. She had been going 
to the States when war broke 
out, she went on, but had for- 
feited her passage, as she 
could not leave her old father, 
who had been taken ill just 
when war was imminent, She 
had sacrificed all to come and 
live with him—her little dress- 
making business with a friend 
in Paris,—for after the war 
had begun there was still a 
good living in it for one, but 
not really enough for two; so 
she had left the living to her 
friend and obtained her present 
work in her native village, 
And now the good father was 
dead; but she felt she could 
not desert her old mother and 
little sister when all the boys 
went to the war, for one never 
knew what might happen, nor 
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how soon they might need her 
comfort and support. 

Some weeks later I had oc- 
casion to have some overalls 
altered, and I thought I would 
give the work to Madame 
Louise and her sister—for the 
Government paid Madame little 
enough for her work, and in 
war-time the sister could not 
make very much by her 
needle. I knew that the little 
village household was run on 
the most rigidly economical 
lines, and there were always 
the three soldier brothers and 
the prisoner in Germany to 
remember if a few shillings 
were ever put by. 

Their little house commanded 
a four-cross roads, looking 
straight across the plain to- 
wards the ancient Abbaye 
which was now our hospital, 
and down the road leading to 
it and beyond it to Senlis and 
the Compiégne forest ; while it 
stood actually on the road lead- 
ing to B——, where a tem- 
porary bridge across the river 
gave access by a second route 
to Paris. Another arm of the 
cross led into one of the great 
national roads leading direct- 
ly from the fighting line in 
Northern France to Paris. 
It was a gay corner, as French 
villages account gaiety, and the 
sisters would sit sewing by the 
open window and pass the time 
of day with those who went by. 
On this occasion Madame was 
alone in the house, her mother 
being absent at the sick-bed of 
her eldest son’s wife, who, with 
her own mother, had been 
spending some weeks in the 
village, lodging at a neighbour’s 
cottage. Mademoiselle had 
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gone for the doctor, as the 
little family had come to the 
conclusion that the sister-in- 
law had been poisoned by some 
patent non-alcoholic drink, and 
they wished him to make an 
examination of what remained 
in the bottle. So, when our 
business was finished, Madame 
begged me to sit awhile and 
talk with her, and she brought 
me a great basket of home- 
grown greengages, which we 
ate at the open window. Many 
of the old members of our staff 
had been moved up to our new 
hospital on the Aisne front, 
and Madame, seeing me walk- 
ing alone, perhaps for the first 
time—for on war service in a 
foreign country people tend to 
go about in couples, just as the 
soldiers in the trenches tend to 
sort themselves out in pairs, 
each man having his special 
chum with whom he shares 
everything—judged me a little 
lonely and thought to enter- 
tain me. Our French hosts in 
the commune had adopted us, 
and they felt that it was in a 
sense their duty to prevent us 
from ever feeling that we were 
strangers. It isin these village 
communes behind the front, 
where the French and the 
British are interdependent, that 
the Franco-British alliance is 
being formed, founded on some- 
thing much more permanent 
than any “scrap of paper.” 

I do not think I shall ever 
forget that summer afternoon. 
I was sitting in the shabby 
little front parlour of a typical 
village house. The worn oil- 
cloth on the floor betrayed 
poverty and thrift. Photo- 
graphs of the three brothers 
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and the _ ister’s fiancé, in 
uniform, framed in souvenir 
frames that reminded me of 
the old sentimental valentine, 
were displayed conspicuously, 
A bundle of sewing on the 
horsehair couch told of home 
labours, and a flowering plant 
on the round table in the centre 
of the room spoke to the 
French villager’s love of grow- 
ing flowers—indeed I think I 
have never left a village house 
without a gift of fresh-plucked 
flowers or fruit. Yet from the 
open window of that poor little 
house I looked out, at the post- 
woman’s bidding, and beheld a 
very moving drama of France’s 
life struggle, I cannot re- 
member exactly how we came 
to talk about it, though indeed 
all conversations lead back at 
last to the war in a land that 
is invaded. Perhaps it was 
the photographs— Madame was 
telling me of her father. 
“With me, it was adoration 
that I felt for my father,” she 
said, “and we both adored 
my little grandmother—a com- 
patriot of yours, for she was 
an Irishwoman. How we loved 
her—with her blue, blue eyes, 
and her black hair and black 
arched brows, and her tiny 
hands and feet! But she was 
dainty, imperious, perfect! My 
grandfather was a sailor, and 
he met her in the South of 
Ireland. She was in service, 
and very, very unhappy. He 
loved her at sight, and he could 
not bear that she should be 
ill-used, so he ran away with 
her, and brought her home here 
to the village and married her. 
And she was so sweet, our little 
grandmére, that we have always 
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loved Irish people for her sake. 
And they are very sympa- 
thetic to us, the Irish, We 
understand one another. 

“You will see, then, that 
after my husband died, it was 
not without a pang that I de- 
cided, for the sake of our little 
son, to leave Paris and seek my 
fortune across the Atlantic, for 
I felt it bitterly to leave my 
father. But what would you? 
—a woman left alone with a 
boy must take the place of a 
father to him, and I was deter- 
mined that he should have the 
chance of rising ; it was an edu- 
cation that I desired to give him. 
With that, if one has the ability 
and the will, one may go far. 

“My passage was booked, 
and I had said good-bye to my 
father, and returned to Paris 
to spend my few last days 
with my friend and partner, 
when I received a telegram. 
My father had been taken sud- 
denly ill. True, he had my 
mother—but you will recall, 
I adored my father, and he 
loved me. I forfeited my pas- 
sage, and I came back to the 
Village to nurse him, This was 
in the early summer of 1914, 
By July he was better, and we 
had hopes that soon he might 
be able to leave his bed. But 
he read the papers, and he was 
troubled. ‘ Louise,’ he said to me 
many and many a time, ‘there 
will bewar.’ He used to sit up in 
his bed, and his eyes glittered 
as he devoured newspaper 
after newspaper. ‘It is the 
Revanche !’ he would exclaim ; 
‘but at last, at last! it is the 
Revanche!’—for my father, 
you must understand, was one 
of the Zouaves of 1870.” 
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By this time the greengages 
were forgotten. Madame Louise 
was gazing out of the window, 
across the plain, northwards, 
where the great Lille road leads 
to the frontiers of France. Her 
eyes, too, were flashing; her 
thin delicate face was alive 
with emotion. From that 
moment onwards she spoke to 
me like a great artist in words, 
and, as her vivid story grew, 
I saw the pictures that she 
saw, and I felt the emotions 
that swept her. 

‘‘ And then it came, the War. 
My three brothers hurried off 
to their mobilisation centres. 
My little sister’s fiancé never 
came back from his training. 
All the men in the village went. 
My father dragged himself out 
of bed and sat up there at the 
window, watching them go 
and waving to them. What 
enthusiasm! What hopes! 
My second brother was with 
the army that advanced into 
Alsace,—how it cheered my 
father, that wonderful advance, 
with my brother’s accounts of 
the welcome given to the French 
uniform! He grew almost well 
on his hopes of the Revanche. 
And the young men of the 
village, as they passed our 
windows on their way to the 
station, would salute him, as 
he sat there, and cheer him, 
and shout up to him brave 
words about the coming victory 
of the French troeps. My other 
brothers went to Belgium. 

“Tt was then that I decided 
to stop at home with my 
father, and not to go back to 
my dressmaking business in 
Paris, as my friend urged. 
Indeed, I would have worked 
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in the fields—done anything, 
you understand, that I might 
only remain with him, for we 
knew that he could not live 
another year, and he needed 
me, for he only left his bed to 


_ sit at the window and watch 


the troops march by. Some of 
the other veterans would come 
in to see him in the evening, 
and they would discuss every 
sentence of the communiqués, 
poring over their maps, fight- 


ing the battles themselves, 
never doubting a speedy 
victory. 


“The postman had been 
called up, and as my family is 
known in the parish, I secured 
this work. God knows it is 
hard enough, and poorly paid, 
and it is not improving my 
health—for we French women 
are not brought up in the 
open air, and accustomed to be 
out in all weathers, like the 
women of England—but I was 
thankful to get it so that I 
might live at home with Papa. 

“And then—news became 
more scarce. Strange rumours 
reached us from Belgium, Still 
the papers kept silence, and 
the authorities in Paris, when 
questioned, told the nation that 
our armies were holding the 
invaders in Belgium. My 
father’s excitement was intense. 
A thousand times a day he 
assured us all that the French 
soldiers could not be beaten, 
could not retreat, that all must 
be well. And the Zouaves 
were there—the Zouaves! God 
knows they were there!” 

I knew what she meant: 
early in 1915 we had had 
evacuated on our hospital some 
stray remnants of the immortal 
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Moroccan Division that had 
fought rearguard actions in the 
retreat from Belgium, and lived 
to tell the tale and fall wounded 
later on the Somme—for “the 
Somme” meant much to the 
French troops long before the 
famous battles of 1916, in 
which the British learned to 
know it. 

“And then, one day, some 
troops came back along the 
road from Compiégne and the 
North, back towards Paris. 
They were battle-worn, dusty, 
and famished, They told us 
that the frontier had been 
crossed, that France herself 
was invaded—that they had 
retreated. God! What an 
agony it was. I think my 
father’s heart was broken. 
Ah! you who have never had 
the enemy in your land, you 
cannot conceive what it was— 
the misery, the shame, He 
crawled back to his bed. He 
could not bear to look on 
French soldiers in retreat. The 
Germans killed my father as 
surely as they killed many a 
younger soldier. 

“ After that they came con- 
stantly — broken regiments, 
hurrying to the rear to re-form. 
And still we thought the 
Boches far away—till one day 
we heard the guns—we who 
were within forty kilometres 
of Paris! And daily thesound 
of the guns drew nearer, and 
hourly the stream of soldiers 
in retreat grew steadier—tired, 
haggard men, wounded men 
who had not ceased travelling 
for days. The Colonel in com- 
mand of the regiment that held 
our village was quartered at 
the house of the mayor of 
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V——. He was extremely 
anxious, but he told the mayor, 
who told Monsieur le Curé, 
who told my father, that in 
Paris they still said the fight- 
ing was far away. 

“ And then one day refugees 
from towns only twenty kilo- 
metres distant began to fill the 
roads, They were not allowed 
to use the main road to Paris, 
so they were turned aside to- 
wards B——, and thus most 
of them had to pass our house, 
We set up a@ canteen in this 
house, and I served the soldiers 
and the hungry people with 
food from this window as they 
passed. Monsieur le Curé and 
Mile, B—— helped me all day 
long. Theneighbours collected 
their food, and we gave practi- 
cally everything we had. Some- 
times it was only dry bread, 
but I have had officers of three 
galons thanking me with tears 
in their eyes for it—the first 
morsel they had had to eat for 
days. We made coffee, too, 
and gave it to them. 

“ Meanwhile, the bridge over 
the river at B—— had been 
destroyed by our engineers,— 
that made us realise the peril, 
that we should be cut off from 
Paris! but it also comforted 
us a little to know that the 
bridges at B——n and Cr—— 
and Pr—— had also been de- 
stroyed, because, owing to the 
bend in the river, those broken 
bridges should be between us 
and the Boches. 

“One night three youths 
from Cr—— came to the house 
to ask the way to Paris, They 
said the Germans were attack- 
ing the town, and they had 
had orders to escape before 
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they could be taken prisoner. 
Their homes, on the outskirts, 
were already in the hands of 
the enemy, and they wished to 
proceed to Paris to enlist as 
volunteers. Monsieur le Curé 
took them to the mayor of 
V——, and they told their tale 
to the Commandant. He raised 
his eyebrows, and that night 
the sentinels on the plains were 
reinforced, 

“Two days later those boys 
returned; the authorities in 
Paris had told them that their 
town was in no danger; they 
were too young to enlist, and 
they had better go quietly 
home again. They came to our 
window to tell us this cheerful 
news. But that very morning 
refugees had come from Senlis 
and had told us the tale of its 
sacking and burning, and how 
the French troops were even 
now retreating from it in our 
direction. Also a friend of our 
own from the next town along 
the river had come through 
telling us that the Boches were 
already on its farther bank. 
Now this town, as you know, 
is only fourteen kilometres dis- 
tant, and between us and the 
home of those three boys. So 
we would not let them go out 
to certain capture, and we per- 
suaded them—with consider- 
able difficulty, as the Paris 
people had treated their stories 
of the German advance with 
scorn—to go to Monsieur le 
Commandant for a sauf-condutt. 
They would not believe us after 
what they had heard in Paris, 
and I knew it meant certain 
capture unless the local military 
authorities would stop them. 
Presently they came back with 
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white faces. The Commandant 
had confirmed what we had 
told them, and forbidden them 
to pass beyond the cross-roads. 

“It was the very next day 
that the troops from C 
passed through, retreating on 
Paris. So we were to be left 
outside the defences. 

“Tales from Senlis had 
reached us. We heard how 
Monsieur Odent, the mayor, 
had been shot, how citizens of 





the town had been driven be-. 


fore the German troops to act 
as a screen from the fire of the 
retreating French. 

“Panic seized on our parish 
as the wind brought us the 
sound of musketry firing. Our 
mayor fied to Paris, and most 
of the population with him. 
The mayor of V remained 
at his post, and Monsieur le 
Curé and Mile. B agreed 
between them to take over the 
duties of mayor of our com- 
mune, to do their best for those 
few who remained in the vil- 
lage, and for the property of 
the inhabitants, All day long 
they waited for the Germans 
at the cross-roads just outside 
the village—on the boundary 
of our commune—only coming 
back to our house for their 
meals, and to sleep. 

“Tt was now that I decided 
to send away my young sister 
and my little boby—my mother 
was during this time in Paris, 
with our brother’s bride’s 
people; she had only been 
married a few weeks when he 
was called to the colours. We 
had heard tales of the Ger- 
mans, you will understand. So 
I kissed them both, for the last 
time as I never doubted, and 








in the care of a neighbour they 
joined the stream of refugees. 

“Before they went, we placed 
all our treasures in an iron box 
and buried it in the garden. 
My sister was some day to 
come back and dig it up. 

“The next day there were 
not more than thirty people 
left in the village, chiefly old 
folks who refused to leave 
their homes, Germans or no 
Germans. 

“My father was dying. 
Every time he heard a com- 
pany march past, he would 
raise himself on his elbow and 
ask me if it was reinforcements 
—sometimes he almost com- 
manded me to say that our 
troops were going forward 
again. I think, then, he would 
have lived. 

“But they were always 
marching with their faces to- 
wards Paris. 

“We were mute with sorrow, 
for we all believed that Paris 
would be taken. 

“One evening M. le Curé 
returned from his post at the 
cross-roads with Mlle. B—— 
to say that they had heard 
rifle-shots out there” —she 
pointed to the fields between 
the river and our Abbaye—“ on 
the plain—an affair of patrols. 
It was now the end, then. 
To-morrow the Germans would 
arrive. I was quite sure that 
they would kill me, but I dared 
not tell my father. I think he 
read my thoughts, for the mute 
agony in his eyes that night 
was terrible. What he suffered, 
this old veteran of 70! Paris 
—Paris to fall !—a second time. 
Where was the Revanche ? 

“M. le Curé was in the house, 
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and I thought I had better 
eonfess. And then——” 


I shall not soon forget the 
frank look in this French 
Catholic’s face—“ then it came 
to me that thousands of our 
dear soldiers were dying un- 
confessed. They surely died 
shriven, for they died for la 
Patrie—and I, if I died thus, by 
my father’s side, would it not 
be the same for me? So I 
asked M. le Curé, and he said, 
‘My daughter, it will surely be 
as you say. So I made my 
peace with le bon Dieu myself, 
and awaited death. 

“Dawn came, and M. le Curé 
and Mlle, B——, as all thought, 
walked out to the cross-roads 
beyond the village for the last 
time. Would they save the 
village? or would the Germans 
treat them as M. Odent, the 
mayor of Senlis, was treated? 
It was dreadful to see them go, 
an old white-haired man and a 
tall white-haired lady, walking 
with a cane—and yet—oh! it 
was fine! 

“My father now was sinking 
fast. His valiant spirit, that 
had never quailed, was afraid 
at last—afraid to see the Ger- 
mans enter his own home, 
marching on their victorious 
way to Paris. That day the 
light went out, and what was 
left was not my father, but an 
old worn-out body, no longer 
able to realise what passed. I 
was thankful that I had stayed 
with him, 

“What a day that was— 
what suspense! No more ref- 
ugees came through, no more 
troops—only a straggler now 
and then, And in the evening 
M. le maire of V—— came to 
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tell M. le Curé that the Com- 
mandant had had marching 
orders, which neither of them 
could comprehend. The troops 
were not to retire on Paris, 
but to swing across to Meaux. 
We, uninstructed, felt that any 
move must mean that the last 
defences ef Paris were to be 
abandoned; but he, a soldier, 
had been hopeful that it meant 
some great turning movement 
which might yet, at the 
eleventh hour, save the capital. 
“So the troops went, and 
we were left alone; and the 
sound of the guns moved too— 
towards the great plain that lies 
beyond Dammartin and Meaux. 
“Gradually it dawned on us 
that a miracle had happened. 
For the Germans, after a 
week’s occupation and a week’s 
burning and pillaging, had 
evacuated Senlis, evacuated 
C——, and their patrols had 
been withdrawn from your 
Abbaye, from the woods and 
the chateau at Ch , from 
the fringe of the forét de Car- 
nelle, The menace to our own 
little village was removed— 
and we all felt very tired. 
And then came the great, the 
glorious news of the victory of 
the Marne. Paris was saved! 
—and we understood what 
that sudden sweeping move- 
ment across to Meaux had 
meant. But we who had stood 
between von Kluck’s army and 
N.-E. Paris, we never quite 
understood why he parallelled 
that movement, because we 
knew that the road to Paris 
was clear. But—we thank 
God for it!” 
‘“‘And your father, Madame?” 
I asked her. 
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“Ah! my father died; but 
I would not have had him 
linger on, for he could not 
have lived till the end, and he 
would have suffered all the 
while that German soldiers oo- 
cupied French territory; and 
it would have broken his heart 
a second time to have had to 
hear how our army retreated 
from Alsace, and it would have 
tortured him with shame had 
he had to listen to our brother's 
tales of the retreat—how so- 
called Frenchmen, who had 
cheered and enticed our troops 
on, welcoming them when they 
advanced, refused them shelter, 
and spat upon their uniforms, 
cursing them in guttural Ger- 
man as they retreated. It was 
there that my brother was 
wounded, trying to carry along 
with him a wounded German 
prisoner whom he had cared 
for, for my brother was an 
infirmier, and merciful,” 

That was the last time that 
I had a long conversation with 
Madame Louise. She was look- 
ing forward to the winter, for a 
second brother was just come 
home invalided and discharged, 
and she said that would enable 
her to give up her postal work 
and go back to Paris, to her 
friend and her dressmaking, 
“which,” she added, as she 
spread out her thin hands in 
token of it, “is more my 
métier !” She was delighting 
in the prospect of Paris, and 
her friends delighted with her, 
because they felt that it would 
mean greater prosperity, better 
health and food, and a life 
more suited to her constitution 
and temperament; for, as I 
have said, Madame Louise was 


not-a blooming country girl, 
“ Pas solide,” they all said, 
shaking their heads over her; 
“not robust like the British 
girls, who apparently can do 
anything in the shape of men’s 
work and flourish on it!” 

The next I heard of her was 
when I missed her with the 
letters. Her little sister re- 
ported that the sick sister- 
in-law was worse, and that 
her mother as well had been 
taken ill in the same mysteri- 
ous way. Madame Louise had 
been nursing them both for 
four nights in succession, and 
to-day was too weary to keep 
awake on her rounds. The 
following day she came herself, 
cheerful as ever—a morning's 
rest had quite set her up, she 
declared, and now she could 
carry on. Her looks belied 
her; she was as white as a 
little ghost, with dark circles 
under her bright eyes. They 
had arranged that she and 
her invalided brother were to 
watch over the other brother's 
wife at night, turn and turn 
about, and that the little 
sister should nurse her by 
day. Their mother, too, old 
and feeble as she was, would 
do all she could to help with 
the two sick people during 
the day. I remarked that 
Madame Louise herself would 
get ill if she worked all day 
and sat up nursing every other 
night. 

“ But it is my eldest brother's 
wife,” she said, “and he, poor 
boy, is in Salonique— they 
were only married a month 
before war broke out,—for his 
sake I must nurse her. There 
is no one else,” 
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So it went on through a 
long and mysterious illness 
that lasted twenty-one days. 
Madame Louise grew ever 
thinner and paler. One day 
she arrived and dealt out the 
letters with the tears stream- 
ing down her face, Her 
brother’s wife had been wan- 
dering in her wits for days; 
her temperature was 42; the 
doctor despaired of her life, 
and was too overworked to 
come very often—she was not 
the only Frenchwoman who 
was dying. This little village 
tragedy brought home to me 
what civilian France is suffer- 
ing through the mobilisation 
of almost all its doctors. In 
emergency cases requiring sur- 
gical intervention our own 
hospital had always come to 
the rescue, and the few hard- 
working doctors left in the 
district for miles around made 
no apology for bringing to 
us their cases, But this was 
different. This was fever. 
Madame Louise had asked, 
indeed, if the hospital could 
Spare a nurse, but the hospital 
was over-full with wounded, 
and at the moment was under- 
staffed. Nothing could be 
done to help our poor little 
Postwoman in her heavy task. 

Poor little Madame Louise! 
Her brother's bride died that 
night. She told me of it the 
next day, as she fumbled with 
blind hands in her postbag. 

And then, after that, for 
about a week, her little sister 
brought the letters. Madame 
was so tired with her nursing, 
she explained, that she had 
had to take to her bed. And 
later—Madame was not feel- 
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ing at all well, but they had 
not liked to call in the doctor 
again, And later still—‘ My 
sister is very ill: I am fright- 
ened,” And the day after, 
with her little white face 
distraught with fear and 
grief: “My sister has been 
unconscious for twenty - four 
hours, and her temperature is 
42. She has caught the fever 
from our dead sister-in-law, 
and the doctor is away on 
business till to-night.” 

It was then that the Vague- 
mestre, @ kindly old sergeant 
(who in civil life was a bank 
clerk, a member of the French 
Author’s Society, and a writer 
of well-known songs) and my- 
self, decided that we ourselves 
would take the responsibility 
of calling in the aid of our 
own hospital surgeons “on 
behalf of the family, for a 
consultation.” The village 
doctor had an immense dis- 
trict, was looking after other 
men’s practices as well as his 
own, and was also the mayor; 
and in France, especially in 
war-time, everything is done 
through the Mairie, and the 
country is thereby saved from 
those unwieldy public depart- 
ments centralised in the me- 
tropolis that make such a 
strange feature of British 
public life in these war days. 
Meanwhile the poor little 
sister had mounted her bi- 
cycle, and had gone, sobbing, 
on her way. All she had said 
to us was: “Do what you 
like—but it is too late, it is 
too late... .” 

An hour later, before our 
own hard-worked doctors could 
get away from the crowded 
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hospital wards, news came, by 
the old white-haired Curé, that 
the little postwoman had died 
whilst her sister was out doing 
her round for her. She had 
only been away from her work 
for fifteen days. 

There was grief on all that 
postal round—shocked grief, 
for it was felt that Madame 
Louise had died as a direct 
result of the hardships of war. 
She had had to nurse her 
brother’s wife herself, because 
there had been no one else 
who could do it. She had 
been overdone by her double 
task, telling too hardly on a 
delicate constitution already 
weakened by unsuitable work 
and great poverty. Thus she 
had fallen an easy prey to 
the fever. And even then, 
had there not been such a 
lamentable shortage of doc- 
ters, she might have been 
saved. She and the village 
doctor—the may or—had stayed 
each at the post of duty when 
the Germans were marching 
on the village. And now he 
had been too overworked to 
have the time to fight for her 
life when she had grown too 
weak to fight for it herself; 
while the hospital, where the 
soldiers and the staff alike 
valued her cheery personality, 
was precluded from taking her 
in and fighting for her, as it 
had fought already for so 
many others of the canton, 
because of the danger of con- 
tagion to the wounded men. 
After her death the doctor 
pronounced her illness to be 
typhoid fever. 

I thought of her dramatic, 
vivid story, told to me only 
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five weeks before, and of how 
she had said that le bon Dieu 
would not ask confession from 
@ woman who died on duty 
any more than he would ask 
it from a soldier who died for 
la Patrie, 

“T am not what you would 
call a good Catholic—one who 
goes often to church, and that 
sort of thing,” she had said— 
“but I have my own faith, and 
le bon Dieu, he knows that 
those who die like that are 
at the summit of their endeavour, 
and he will not ask a formal 
confession. A good conscience 
and high purpose, te one who 
dies at his post, is absolution.” 

That is the faith that war 
and its tribulations have taught 
the daughters of France—a 
faith to be spoken about quite 
simply and naturally, as one 
learns to treat the big facts of 
life and death when war lends 
them the intimacy of daily 
happenings. 

Before Madame Louise was 
buried, her village was in the 
throes of an epidemic of 
typhoid, and was placed out of 
bounds for our hospital. So 
only three of us followed her 
coffin from the ancient grey 
church to the little graveyard 
in the plain, hard by the cross- 
roads that had been the high- 
water mark of the Invasion of 
1914,—and one of these three 
was the C.M.O. She was laid 
near the double row of those 
who, sons of the village, had 
died for France and were 
here commemorated, and those 
others, even more numerous, 
who came from villages and 
cities all over France to die of 
their wounds at our old Abbaye 
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hospital, And on All Saints’ 
Day, when the village and the 
hospital honoured their heroes’ 
memory with wreaths of laurel, 
the graves of two women were 
decorated too, by common con- 
sent, and one of these was the 
grave of our village postwoman, 
little Madame Louise. 

That is the fitting end of 
the story, which I have said is 
an epitome of the stories of 
many Frenchwomen, But, in 
real life, stories do not often 
end artistically. A soldier in 
Salonique received two tele- 
grams, which arrived before 
the two letters telling him of 
illness at his home, announcing 
the deaths, within fifteen days, 
of the bride he had lived with 
for a month and the sister he 
loved best. A young girl with 
sad eyes, who needed her sister’s 
comfort even when letters came 
regularly from her prisoner- 
lover, now sits alone and faces 
terrible imaginings, for she has 
not heard from that prison- 
camp for months. She and her 
invalided brother live more 
frugally than ever, now that 
the sister is gone, for she earns 
very little, and his pension 
is small—the most that his 
country, which has spent so 
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much in blood and treasure 
these last four years, can afford. 
The old mother sits and grieves: 
of the two children whom the 
war has not smitten with death 
or disablement, one has lost his 
bride, and the other her sweet- ~ 
heart, And a small, doubly- 
orphaned boy, whose young 
mother dreamed of a great 
future for him, built on educa- 
tion, lives now in a remote 
agricultural village, where he 
will begin life, not even where 
his parents left off, but in 
poverty a little straiter, with 
aged grandparents who have 
no thought for education or 
ambition, striving only that he 
may be clothed and fed. 

So it is, perhaps, all over 
France. And this tale, now 
that it is told, is not very 
dramatic, not by any means 
unique. Yet my memories of 
France will be hallowed always, 
not only by the glorious deeds 
of her soldiers, but by the in- 
domitable spirit of her women, 
who, no less than the men, 
suffer patiently for France, and 
will die willingly for her, be- 
cause they strive, one and all, 
for an ideal, and will welcome 
death sooner than see that 
ideal betrayed. 
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PARALLEL LINES. 


PARALLEL lines, on credible 
authority, are those which, 
being produced to infinity, 
never meet; and this quality, 
according to the poet, belongs 
also to East and West. Hence 
the title of this improving 
tale. 

Wise people have said often 
and at great length that India 
will not flourish satisfactorily 
until she assimilates the more 
vital points of Western educa- 
tion, Very possibly this is so, 
—at any rate India in her day 
has absorbed so many educa- 
tions that there seems little 
harm in trying yet one more. 
Accordingly these people have 
banded themselves into a great 
and noble department with 
circles and deputies and in- 
spectors and so forth, just like 
any other department, and they 
go round and about breaking 
their hearts in disagreeable 
places and turning out wonder- 
ful young men devoid of in- 
telligence, but quoting Shake- 
speare in yard-lengths at a 
time. They spread themselves 
abroad in the form of element- 
ary schools, secondary schools, 
and colleges, and they are 
very thoroughly convinced that 
theirs is a good work of which 
no evil can come, To them all 
honour, praise, and long con- 
tinuance ; but it remains a fact 
that it is owing in the first 
instance to them and their 
ways that Imla Perumal, a 
husbandman and a very worthy 
fellow, now languishes in the 
Central Jail at Kondacole, and, 





directly traceable to their zeal 
to shed light upon the dark- 
ness, there stands the nelan- 
choly circumstance that he and 
his brother Laksmayya will 
very shortly be hanged by the 
neck until they are dead. 
Going back to the beginning 
of things, Imla Sarthan, the 
son of Imla Perumal, aged 
eleven years, conducted his 
studies in the village school 
of Aparam, in the Taluk of 
Kondacole. For this privilege 
Perumal paid for him the sum 
of one rupee monthly — not 
without complainings. At the 
feet of the same Gamaliel sat 
Jansi, the daughter of Sub- 
bayya. Her age was eight, 
and she was in the class below 
Sarthan. The house of Sub- 
bayya was one of admirable 
standing, and that of Perumal 
at least decent, and so it had 
come to pass that Sarthan and 
Jansi had recently been wed. 
They had not yet of course set 
up house together, but they 
were none the less fully and 
faithfully betrothed. Sarthan 
could do English words of two 
syllables, and knew the chief 
towns of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, while Jansi was 
strong on the o-a-t, cat, r-a-t, 
rat, m-a-t, mat lines, In the 
intervals of enunciating great 
geographical truths Sarthan 
boasted to his class-mates about 
his wife, and deigned occasion- 
ally to hear with silent scorn 
her repetition of the statement 
‘‘b.o-x bokkas, c-o-x cokkas, 
f-o-x fokkas,” and so forth. 
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Herein, it seems, are the parallel 
lines well and truly laid. 

Now comes the trouble— 
arising as is most usual out of 
the kind and well-meaning 
action of a benevolent man. 
The man in question was a 
missionary called Evans, a man 
free from guile. Strolling one 
day round Aparam he was 
attracted by a street of snow- 
white houses, along the fronts 
of which there ran a remark- 
able fresco of Rabelaisian juve- 
nile drawings, done in red and 
blue. This gallery gave him 
pause—as indeed it well might 
—and he stopped to refleot 
that it was a pity that so much 
talent should not be diverted 
into more seemly channels. 
There was a certain blunt and 
spirited vigour about the work 
which seemed to him to hold 
forth promise, and the figures, 
amazingly crude though they 
were, seemed rather better done 
than usual. Most men would 
have gone away and forgotten 
all about it, but Evans, having 
nothing better to do, sought 
out the schoolmaster and an- 
nounced that he was willing to 
offer a prize of twenty rupees 
for the best artist to be found 
among his pupils. From that 
instant onwards, strange as it 
may seem, the fate of Imla 
Perumal and Imla Laksmayya 
by hanging was sealed. 

The average Hindu is in- 
clined to fancy himself as a 
draughtsman, and though his 


work may not commend itself 


to European eyes in all cases, 
it is usually sufficient to afford 
him full satisfaction. Conse- 
quently there was something 
of a rush for Evans’s twenty 
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rupees. Now Jansi, being but 
eight years old and a female, 
was spoken of as “it,” and was 
a thing quite to be despised, 
but the fact remained that she 
was @ child of neat and clever 
hands. Every morning before 
her mother’s house she swept a 
neat little square of ground, 
and thereon with a thing like 
® sugar sprinkler she drew a 
geometrical pattern of delicate 
chalk lines. True, this diagram 
was @ trifle erratic, owing to 
the fact that no man or woman 
born between the Indus and 
the Irrawaddy is capable of 
making a right angle; but the 
taste was there. In a word, 
Jansi became a possible candi- 
date for the drawing prize. 
Now Sarthan, her husband, 
worked stertorously and with 
smudgy fingers, and in the end 
produced a masterpiece resem- 
bling nothing in heaven or 
earth. Wherefore, after a 
fortnight’s competition, the 
last state of Sarthan’s draw- 
ings being worse than the first, 
he hurled his pencil from him 
and, rising in wrath, tore 
Jansi’s drawing into fragments. 
Jansi wept. 

“Stop that noise,” com- 
manded Sarthan. ‘It is no- 
thing to me. I cannot do this 
foolish thing. If you can do it 
and I cannot it will be great 
shame to me, Besides, it is not 
proper for women to do these 
things. So you must not do it 
any more,” 

Now if the schoolmaster had 
at this point smote Sarthan 
severely all might yet have 
been well; but the. school- 
master was a Brahmin, and in 
his heart he thought Sarthan 
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was perfectly right. You do 
not educate women in India— 
not the women you are going 
to marry at any rate. He 
accordingly administered only 
a mild reproof. Husband and 
wife departed homewards, Sar- 
than arrogantly triumphant 
and Jansi in tears. Sarthan 
- told his father, Perumal, who 
said he had done perfectly 
right, and that if Jansi’s 
relatives proposed to make a 
dancing-girl out of his, Peru- 
mal’s, daughter-in-law, they. 
had still something wherewith 
to reckon. 

Jansi could not tell her 
father, because the good Sub- 
bayysa was recently deceased ; 
she could, and did, however, 
tell her mother at great length. 
Now the position of a Hindu 
widow is hard, and twenty 
rupees are always twenty 
rupees. Nagamma had been 
counting on these twenty 
rupees, and now this insolent 
bridegroom was taking the 
high hand—forgetting, appa- 
rently, that her side of the 
house had borne most of 
the marriage expenses, and 
stood heaviest down to the 
local money-lender. Nagamma 
worked herself up by a brief 
colloquy with her neighbours, 
and then taking Jansi by the 
hand, assailed the house of 
Perumal. Perumal was re- 
clining on his pial—the little 
uncomfortable ledge of har- 
dened mud so dear to the 
Hindu’s heart—and he told 
Nagamma to go away. Words 
passed— many and strong 
words—and it is said that 
Perumal smote Nagamma with 
violence. Nagamma called in 
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her brother: he was a large 
man, and he struck Perumal 
over the head with his lati— 
the five-foot bamboo pole that 
every Indian ryot carries, 
Perumal retaliated, the neigh- 
bours intervened, and behold 
there was a charge and 
counter-charge of assault in 
the nearest sub-magistrate’s 
court, The thing swayed in 
the balance for two _hear- 
ings; but Perumal’s neigh- 
bours backed him like men, 
and in the end Nagamma’s 
brother got the fine. The 
first-fruits of the well-mean- 
ing Evans’s philanthropy were 
reaped, 

Now, raising a quarrel be- 
tween two Hindu families is 
like dropping a slow match 
among damp gunpowder— 
there is certain te be a deal 
of sputtering and smouldering, 
with always the possibility of 
a real flare-up. The methods 
vary, of course, with different 
districts. On the west coast 
they resort early to the knife, 
while in the eastern deltas 
they sulk and squabble and 
bring lawsuits. And then all 
round the foothills of the 
Ghats you get a type as it 
were a cross between these, 
ready in the end to proceed 
to any desperate length, but 
taking at the same time & 
good deal of working up 
towards this consummation. 
Now <Aparam, where these 
things happened, was at that 
end of the Taluk of Kondacole 
which abuts upon the Matna- 
meri Agency, and if you con- 
tinued but a little farther 
you found yourselves among 
Purtals and Mattans and other 
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strange peoples, who went in 
for human sacrifices up to a 
wonderfully recent date, and 
do it still, some say, on the 
sly. This digression is to 
show that neither the brothers 
Perumal and Laksmayya nor 
yet Narayan, the brother of 
Nagamma, were the sort to 
let matters drop early or 
easily. 

Narayan reopened the battle 
by creeping down one night 
and digging a neat channel 
through the little eight-inch 
partition of earth that separ- 
ated Laksmayya’s field from 
his neighbour’s, so that the 
water that industrious hus- 
bandman had obtained for his 
field flowed through into the 
field of Laksmayya, which was 
not entitled to have it. He 
then closed up the breach 
clumsily and went away. 
Early in the morning his 
uncle by marriage—Narayan 
was far away now and could 
know nothing about it—laid 
information before tha Revenue 
Inspector, who happened—by 
@ curious chance—to be in the 
locality. The Revenue In- 
spector inspected, and saw 
what was clearly a case of 
illegal irrigation, demanding 
a penal charge—which it in- 
stantly obtained. Laksmayya 
spent a good deal of money 
offering petitions to superior 
officers, from the Collector 
downwards; but his case was 
hopeless, and the petitions were 
one and all thrown out. 

Laksmayya matured his re- 
venge with some eare and no 
stinting of expense, and when 
at last he brought a case 
against Narayan for poison- 
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ing one of his bullocks, he 
was able to do so very thor- 
oughly. He was fortunate in 
the fact that the case was on 
the file of a very newly-joined 
Assistant Collector, and when 
that young gentleman heard 
the shouts and yells of Laks- 
mayya's friends as they stag- 
gered towards Court with the 
carcase of the bullock itself, 
he was impressed. Incident- 
ally he fled from the bench 
calling for disinfectants, for 
they had made no mistake 
as to.the date of the poisoning. 
Narayan was hampered also 
by the services of a fourth- 
rate, half-educated pleader, 
who annoyed the Assistant 
Collecter, fresh from the clean- 
cut ways of English courts, in- 
tolerably. The bullock was a 
truly terrible object—it had 
cost Laksmayysa exactly twelve 
rupees, being the worst that 
would at all pass muster he 
could find,— but it was very 
convincing. The Assistant 
fined Narayan heavily—with 
a long homily on the peculiar 
meanness of this method of 
paying off a grudge. This 
last, however, the clerk was 
too lazy to translate; but it 
would have fallen upon singu- 
larly barren soil even if he had. 
The Assistant went round to 
the Club with the copious 
salaamings of Laksmayya and 
company still before his eyes, 
and was inclined, until repri- 
manded, to talk about English 


* Justice. 


Meanwhile, in and about 
Aparam the women of either 
side spread such scandals as 
only the mind of the Hindu 
can conceive. 
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Perumal was next into the 
breach with a long petition to 
the Collector, showing that 
Narayan was the happy pos- 
sessor of many sources of 
income hitherto concealed, and 
that when the increment de- 
rived from all these was added 
together it clearly rendered 
Narayan liable for a consider- 
able income-tax under the 
second schedule of the Aot. 
The Collector, however, had 
seen this sort of petition many 
times before, and troubled him- 
self but little. In the course 
of the inquiry, however, there 
came to light one or two little 
transactions which Narayan 
had every desire to keep secret, 
so that the money spent on the 
stamp on the petition was not 
altogether wasted. 

Narayan then brought a case 
of cheating against the brothers 
Perumal and Laksmayya, with 
all the accounts complete and 
in order, but the forgeries were 
unskilfully done and the case 
was thrown out, The brothers 
were now having everything 
their own way, and they scored 
further by waylaying Narayan 
and administering to him a 
sound beating. Narayan of 
course brought a case, but that 
same strain of meanness which 
had spoilt his case with the for- 
geries caused him now to go in 
for cheap and unintelligent wit- 
nesses, who failed under cross- 
examination. Perumal and 
Laksmayysa, pooling their 
funds, proved handsome alibis, 
and this time Narayan not only 
lost his ease, but was forced to 
pay & nice round sum as com- 
pensation for vexatious prose- 
cution. 
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Narayan was now utterly 
disgusted with the whole thing, 
and having cursed Nagamma 
soundly went away to live with 
his relatives in another village, 
It is therefore to be presumed 
that it was Nagamma—if in- 
deed it was any one—who called 
in the sorcerer. The sorcerer’s 
name was Manickam, and he 
had a wide reputation extend- 
ing over three districts. Now 
® sorcerer is @ sorcerer, say 
what you will, and magio is 
magic, and when you have 
called in these a thing ceases 
to be any longer a jest. So it 
was in the case of the brothers 
of Aparam ; from this hour on- 
wards they were but a step 
from tragedy, and the gods 
willed that the accident should 
happen which should hurl them 
into it once and for all, 

An addition was expected 
to the family of Laksmayya, 
Laksmayya was a pious man, 
and every known precaution 
had been taken to secure a son, 
for Laksmayya had _ three 
daughters already, and no 
desire for more. All went well 
up to a certain point, when a 
hitch occurred, and instead of 
a son there was born yet an- 
other daughter. Worse still, 
the daughter was deformed ; 
it is not necessary to state 
here in exactly what way, but 
it was clear from the outset 
that with the means at Laks- 
mayya’s command she would 
never be married, An obvious 
case of witchcraft. This be- 
came even more clear and 
unmistakable when about 4 
fortnight later a sudden blight 
struck Perumal’s crops: it was 
a species of green-fiy, and had 
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done this before, and would 
continue to do so, said the 
Revenue authorities, so long 
as Perumal persisted in culti- 
vating land quite so close to 
the particularly offensive and 
weed-grown tank that existed 
in the locality. This, however, 
Perumal did not believe—espe- 
cially so soon after the occur- 
rence of Laksmayya’s daugh- 
ter. Now there is only one 
way to meet magic, and that 
is with stronger magic ; and so 
the brothers took up the battle, 
but with heavy hearts, for they 
knew that this was not their 
province, Moreover they sus- 
pected that Manickam was in 
the field against them, and 
they despaired of finding any 
one within a reasonable dis- 
tance who could compete with 
this formidable wizard. 

Then came the accident that 
brought things toanend. We 
will call it an accident, because 
it is better thought of as such. 

Imla Govindan, Perumal’s 
eldest son, and brother of that 
Sarthan whose incapacity as 
an artist had started the 
whole business, was a boy of 
about nineteen—a promising 
young fellow and the light 
of Perumal’s hopes, Perumal 
meant to make him a Govern- 
ment clerk, in which happy 
event he looked forward to 
a comfortable old age. But 
Govindan died suddenly and 
of a curious ailment. He be- 
came delirious and violent, and 
the native doctor feared it was 
& devil—one of those oruel 
creatures who snatch away the 
young and innocent so that 
they may become devils them- 
selves, Perumal, in a fever of 
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anxiety, called in a special 
man, noted in this kind of 
case; he pronounced it a clear 
case of devil-catching and ab- 
solutely fatal. Whether or not 
it was the first, it waa cer- 
tainly the second, for Govindan 
died within thirty-six hours. 

“This,” said Laksmayya, 
“must be witchoraft.” 

‘We shall soon see,” said 
Perumal. ‘There is a clear 
test this time.” 

Now it is the merest com- 
monplace that a body destroyed 
by witchcraft will not burn 
properly. This has _ been 
proved time and again. It is 
also a fact that a body which 
is not properly burnt has un- 
pleasant fates in store for it 
unless some suitable measures 
are taken. It was therefore 
no very vast surprise to 
the brothers when Govindan, 
equipped with everything suit- 
able for the occasion, burnt 
beautifully from his feet to his 
waist—and not an inch farther. 

“Oho!” said Perumal. 
‘Brother, this must be looked 
to. Will you help, or will you 
stay behind?” 

‘*No,” said Laksmayya. “I 
will come with you, for other- 
wise it will be my son next.” 

Manickam lived, as sorcerers 
should, in a house by himself 
just at the foot of the hills; 
this was convenient for him, 
as he did a large business in 
the Matnameri Agency. Per- 
umal and Laksmayya were at 


‘his door within two hours, but 


Nagamma’s messengers had 
been before them, and the bird 
was flown. 

“Ayyo!” said Laksmayya. 
“What misfortune!” 
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“Net so,” said Perumal. 
‘‘There was much money 


owing to him in the hills, 
We will go up the hill road.” 

Perumal was right. The 
sorcerer had determined to 
make himself very scarce, but 
the consuming greed that preys 
on all of his kind had led him 
to make one more expedition 
into the hills to recover some 
little at least of that heavy 
debt for services rendered. It 
would only be a matter of 
twelve hours or so,—you pay 
sorcerers quickly when they 
call for settlement, if you are 
wise,—and he might still be 
away southwards with the 
morning train from Kondacole. 
Trains were useful things: no 
sorcery ever invented better. 
Manickam mounted his tat 
pony and rode for the hills. 
It was a clear night of the 
full moon, and the road from 
Matnameri, cast on generous 
lines, comes down the hills in 
long shining curves. Perumal 
and Laksmayya saw him com- 
ing when he was quite a mile 
away. There was a culvert 
close by, with a big tamarind 
holding out a tempting branch. 


With the crack ef day came 
Bayley, the Superintendent of 
Police, riding down the road. 
He had been visiting one of 
his outposts in the Agency, 
and was feeling a trifle light- 
headed, having contraeted a 
touch of the fever for which 
that region is justly celebrated. 
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He sang loudly as he came 
and smote his riding-boot with 
loud cracks, whereat his pony 
gambolled from side to side, 
All at once it gave a wider leap 
than usual, and Bayley, roused 
out of his reverie, saw before 
him a very remarkable sight. 

A small culvert crossed the 
road, and on the wall of the 
culvert there sat two composed 
and weary-looking men with 
latis in their hands, Nailed by 
the feet to the braneh of a big 
tamarind tree close by were 
the legs of a man from the 
waist downwards, Immedi- 
ately below this was a heap of 
charred substance, as though 
some one had made a consider- 
able fire there for cooking or 
other purposes. 

“In the name of God——” 
said Bayley. 

“Salaam, Ayya,” said Per- 
umal, rising. “We are guilty. 
We did this. Having made 
favour, kindly take us to the 
Police Station.” 

Laksmayya standing by 
solemnly grunted his approval. 


’ 


Se there you are. A good 
and kind man founds a harm- 
less institution—a prize for 
drawing. Could there be any- 
thing more admirable? Out 
of this, by a direct sequence of 
circumstances, come lies and 
violence culminating in atro- 
city. Well and truly are the 
lines called parallel. But I 
ask you, in heaven’s name— 
What are you to do with a 
country like this? 
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A MEMORY. 
R.F.A,T., 4778 DIVISION, FESTUBERT, MAY 9, 1915. 
BY AN OFFICER LATELY ATTACHED. 


’Twas “Ail guns three degrees more right!” 
"Twas ‘‘Lyddite, core and two!” 

The shell sprang screaming to its height, 
A speck into the blue. 


*T was in an orchard, gay with green, 
Had made a lady’s bower, 

The guns lay hidden by a screen. 
Of cherry-trees in flower. 


’*Twas on a perfect morn in May, 
Unsullied blue the sky, 

Save where upon its lonely way 
An aeroplane went by. 


Trailing a spangled wake it flew 
Of tiny stars that broke 

A moment in the noonday blue, 
Died in a bead of smoke. 


I saw the bare-armed gunners toil 
With handspike, trail, and wheel ; 

I watched each leaping gun recoil 
And down the gun-pit reel. 


I saw them labour all day long 
*Mid reek and rending noise, 

So casual-careful, and what men! 
So serious, and what boys! 


All down the road, with shrapnel swept, 
The limbered waggons went, 
With traces up and distance kept 
As at a Tournament. 
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And while they held thus cheerily 
This peril of their way, 

I knew that it was good to be 
An Englishman that day. 





I wear them on my shoulders curled, 
The “London” and the “T”; 

The greatest city in the world 
Is big enough for me 


While with the men,—with wit to see 
The wisdom to prepare 

For whatsoever things might be— 
My pride it is to share. 


And therewithal I thank my fate { 
That: so my lines were laid 

That once I served with Number Eight, 
The Howitzer Brigade. 
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THE APES? 


THE blazing sun beat down 
on the green caps of the Com- 
pany as they paraded for rifle 
inspection. The European 
Colour - Sergeant abused the 
few men with dirty rifles in 
that strange mixture of Hausa 
and pidgin English peculiar to 
his rank. Behind him walked 
the black Company Sergeant- 
Major, who supplemented the 
Colour- Sergeant’s remarks 
with the more picturesque 
oaths to which the Hausa 
language so readily lends it- 
self. At the completion of 
the inspection the Company 
Commander stepped out of 
his office in the long white- 
washed building at the far 
end of the barrack square. 
The quarter - guard, lounging 
through the heat of the day 
in the shady verandah of the 
guard-house, sprang to atten- 
tion and saluted as their officer 
came.on to parade. The Com- 
pany Commander, after the 
manner of Waff officers, was 
lightly clad in an inadequate 
bush shirt and animmodest pair 
of shorts, so that he seemed to 
be all bare legs, arms, and chest, 
with a large sun helmet to make 
up for deficiencies elsewhere. 
Calling the Sergeant - Major, 
he told him he had an an- 
nouncement to make te the 
Company, who were now 
stiffly at attention, the per- 
spiration streaming down their 
ebon-hued faces, and here and 
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AT SEA. 


there appearing in irregularly 
damp patches through their 
light khaki tunics. 

“In a short_time,” inter- 
preted the Sergeant - Major, 
“we are going to this new 
war, and in four or five days 
the Company women will be 
sent to Kadunah, where they 
will be well looked after till 
our return to this country. 
Every man may leave ten or 
twenty shillings to his wife 
for every moon he is away. 
This will be deducted from 
each man’s pay. The women 
will receive their money at 
Kadunah, and they will be 
so looked after that you will 
all find your wives on your 
return. They will not be 
allowed to run away with the 
money that you have allotted 
to them.” 

During the Cameroons cam- 
paign the soldiers’ women 
availed themselves of their 
golden opportunities. Before 
leaving for the Front each 
soldier made an allotment to 
his wife or wives (some are 
allowed more than one), Once 
rid of their menkind the women 
turned in search of new hus- 
bands. These, too, in due 
course, left for the Front, 
having made the usual allot- 
ments after the manner of 
white troops. Thus the women 
continued to tour the country, 
picking up new husbands and 
drawing extensive allotments 





’ The officers of the West African Frontier Force usually refer to their native 


rank and file as the Apes, 
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(not that there was anything 
peculiarly African in this), 
The trouble came when the 
troops returned to Nigeria 
after the successful conclusion 
of the campaign. The coun- 
try then became disturbed by 
parties of indignant husbands 
searching for one and the 
same woman, who was natur- 
ally in safe hiding. The loss 
of a wife was trifling com- 
pared with the financial aspect 
of the affair. The women are 
the traders of the country, 
and the men look to their 
wives to turn their soldier’s 
pay to good account. While 
on service the men look for- 
ward: to finding handsome 
sums of money awaiting them 
in the hands of their women- 
kind. To avoid a recurrence 
of this unfortunate state of 
affairs, it had been decided to 
concentrate the soldiers’ women 
in places where they could be 
watched in the absence of the 
Nigerian Overseas Contingent 
in East Africa. 

The Company were dismissed. 
Defaulters and men wishing to 
unburden their souls to the 
Company Commander fell in 
outside the office. The de- 
faulters were soon dealt with, 
but the unburdening of the 
black man’s soul is not a 
matter that can be passed 
ever lightly. 

The first to step up to the 
table was Private Ibrahim 
Daura, the one man whom 
the Company Commander dis- 
liked more than any one else, 
and not without reason, for 
he had no heart for war. 

‘Weil, Ibrahim,” he asked, 
“what is it?” 
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“T cannot go to the war 
with the rest of the Com- 
pany, Ba-Ture.” 

‘Does Ibrahim not yet 
understand, Sergeant - Major, 
that it is no good his com- 
ing and telling me this sort 
of nonsense ? ” 

“Tt is not that I am afraid; 
it is my wife,” whined Ibrahim, 

“Your wife? What has 
your wife to do with war?” 

“I cannot go, Ba-Ture, be- 
cause I have married a young 
wife and I still owe her father 
£13 of the money I agreed to 
pay; I cannot yet pay him, 
therefore when I am gone he 
will take back my wife and sell 
her to some other man, so that 
I shall then lose all that I have 
already paidhim. No, Ba-Ture, 
I cannot go to the war.” 

“You have heard what I 
told the Company. The 
women will be well cared for, 
and your wife will be with 
them when you return. You 
and I, Ibrahim, know each 
other well. It is your stomach 
and not your wife that troubles 
you. The Provost - Corporal 
has excellent medicine for bad 
stomachs, So, my friend, let 
us hear no more of this.” 

The next man to come before 
the Company Commander was 
Private Amadu, who made the 
momentous announcement that 
he was contemplating deser- 
tion. He must take away his 
wife at once, he explained. 
Sergeant Ede Bauchi loved 
her, and seeing that she was 
merely the wife of a private 
soldier and Ede Bauchi was & 
sergeant with plenty of money, 
he did not really consider it 
safe for her to remain in bar- 
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racks, and so he was going to 


desert. Private Amadu re- 
tired while Sergeant Ede Bau- 
chi was called and warned of 
the fearful penalties that 
awaited sergeants who trifled 
with the women of private 
soldiers. The lady herself was 
then called,and pleasing enough 
she looked too, with a pale-blue 
cloth thrown around her and a 
gay turban on her head. She 
entered wreathed in smiles cal- 
culated to charm the Company 
Commander into a less pater- 
nal state of mind—she desired 
nothing paternal, But anirre- 
pressible flood of tears welled 
into her eyes and produced an 
entirely contrary effect. After 
a reminder that the sarikin 
mata (head woman) of the bar- 
racks could deal efficiently with 
faithless wives and that the 
ballala had three lashes, she 
retired humbled and penitent. 
The anxious husband was re- 
called and informed that as 
the other soldiers managed to 
look after their women, he 
would be expected to do the 
same; but of course, if he con- 
sidered her worth six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, 
well and good—let him desert, 
he would very soon be caught. 
He admitted that the woman 
was a baggage and hardly 
worth six months, “But tell 
me, Ba-Ture, you who are my 
father and mother,” he pleaded, 
“how can I look after her when 
Tam on guard?” He was dis- 
missed with his question un- 
answered, and his Company 
Commander groaned under the 
burden of being father and 
mother to more than a hundred 
and fifty black men. 
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Then came the making of 
wills. On attestation for ser- 
vice overseas every soldier has 
to nominate some one to whom 
he bequeaths his worldly goods 
and such arrears of pay as may 
be due to him in the event of 
his being killed. The Company 
were paraded for this purpose, 
and in most cases the men 
nominated their mother, sister, 
or brother. A few shameless 
ones tried to nominate the 
wives of other men, and some 
insisted on appointing their 
Company Commander as their 
heir. The Apes seemed to feel 
the blood tie far more than the 
marriage bond. The woman 
is & domestic necessity: she 
provides children, grinds the 
corn, cooks the food, and trades 
her husband’s earnings, so that 
he may put something by for a 
comfortable old age—not that 
he often does, for to the im- 
provident African the joy of 
gaining money is the joy of 
spending it. A great evil in 
the ranks is the Hausa gamb- 
ling game of charchar, in which 
any stake is admissible, from 
one of His Majesty’s rifles to a 
trouser button. On enlisting 
the recruit swears on the Koran 
that he will never gamble “by 
day or by night or at any other 
time,” but in spite of his com- 
prehensive oath he finds time 
enough to indulge his passion 
for charchar, The pagan re- 
cruit swears on the bayonet, 
which he licks twice, saying, 


' “Tf I transgress, by this bay- 


onet may I die,” but he finds 
it no more binding than the 
Koran. 

Peace did not reign till we 
got rid of the Company women. 
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As the day of their departure 
drew near the brawls became 
more frequent, and every man 
found his domestic happiness 
in jeopardy. The women sud- 
denly discovered that they were 
owed money by every soldier in 
the station. Women from the 
market, hearing of the ap- 
proaching departure of the 
troops, could not resist putting 
in exorbitant claims, most of 
which were proved to be ficti- 
tious. They taunted the sol- 
diers with being mere white 
men’s slaves, and pointed out 
that it was only by flagrant 
domestic irregularities that 
white men could be brought 
into the world at all. For- 
tunately the soldiers place the 
reputation of their officers be- 
fore all things, and the market 
women retired discomfited. At 
last the happy day dawned for 
the Company Commander when 
the women were all collected 
together on the railway plat- 
form, and, more difficult still, 
they and all their manifold 
possessions were bundled into 
the train and sent away north. 

“Ah, Ba-Ture,” sighed the 
much - married Sergeant 
Hassan, as he rid himself of 
two wives who had as many 
loads as a Resident on tour, 
“these women! They see a 
pretty thing in the market, 
and can never be happy till it 
is theirs,” and yet that same 
Sergeant Hassan went off to 
German East Africa fully ex- 
pecting to return and find that 
his two wives had made his 
fortune for him. Perhaps it 
is as well that he died a very 
gallant death many hundreds 
of miles from Nigeria. 
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A lot of very heavy work 
fell to our men during those 
last days in barracks. Despite 
the black man’s dislike for 
hard work our Apes played up 
well. They were all enthusi- 
asm and excitement over this 
new war in some far distant 
country, which their white 
men called German East. 
Only a few months previously 
they had returned from the 
arduous Cameroons campaign, 
but in spite of the many hard- 
ships they endured, nearly all 
had come forward again as 
volunteers for this new cam- 
paign in a country so far be- 
yond their ken. The average 
Ape knows of only three places 
beyond the confines of the 
Western Sudan and its imme- 
diate surroundings—England, 
Mecca, and Stamboul, Eng- 
land, he knows, is a bitterly 
eold country somewhere to the 
north-west ; to the east, many 
weeks’ march away, lies Mecea, 
and he believes Stamboul to be 
somewhere in its vicinity. 
Such is their geography; and 
with the news of this other 
country, German East, after 
the manner of black men, they 
began to speculate on its 
nature and position. They 
reasoned that, as it was only 
known to their white men, it 
must be a white man’s country, 
and must therefore be cold, 
than which there eould be few 
things more miserable. These 
conjectures were soon cor- 
rected by their officers, who 
told how German East was & 
black man’s country. But in 
spite of this, in their imagin- 
ations they conjured up 4 pic- 
ture of a desolate land, for 
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that which is unknown to the 
African is shrouded in mystery 
and full of terror. And so it 
was a pleasing thing to behold 
the enthusiasm and keenness 
displayed by these African sol- 
diers on the eve of their de- 
parture for the unknown, with 
the hardships of a previous 
campaign still fresh in their 
memories. It was probably 
neither the love of fighting 
nor hatred against the enemies 
of their white men that in- 
spired them, but rather the 
excitement and curiosity that 
pervades a room full of English 
children just before the appear- 
ance of a conjurer. To see 
new and strange things is a 
driving motive in Africa just 
as much as anywhere else, It 
was this same spirit of curi- 
osity, and a perfect confidence 
in their officers, which enabled 
them to bear with happiness 
and contentment the long 
voyage round the Cape, when, 
for days together, they beheld 
nothing but a waste of waters, 
the home of weird monsters, 
and heaven knows what other 
terrors, 

The reader may very natur- 
ally ask how much our Apes 
knew of the cause for which 
they were fighting. Their own 
countrymen in the Cameroons 
had told them a lot about the 
Germans, and they had learnt 
something more from their 
officers, The Turks had been 
known to the Hausas for ages 
past by reason of all that 
Stamboul represents in the 
Muhammadan world. That 
they should now be fighting 


' against the allies of their co- 


religionists did not trouble 
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them, for they had heard of 
how Stamboul had passed into 
the hands of the Germans. 
Was it not a shameful thing, 
they reasoned, that the Turk 
should allow themselves to be 
dominated by those German 
pigs? The Koran, maybe, 
decreed that Islam must not 
fight Islam, but cireumstances 
alter cases. Their own white 
men had said that the Ger- 
mans must die, and if the 
Turks chose to mix with such 
unpleasant company it was 
really not their affair. 

The truth of the matter 
probably lies in the fact that, 
go where you will throughout 
the world, you will never find 
more lax worshippers of Islam 
than the common people of 
West Africa. More often than 
not, Muhammadanism is little 
more than a pretence, under 
which lie the old pagan beliefs. 
To the soldier in trouble a pro- 
fession of Muhammadanism 
may be a great convenience. 
If charged with drunkenness, it 
is easy to plead ‘‘I am a strict 
Muhammadan, and, as such, 
never touch spirits.” Or again, 
“You accuse me of eating your 
dog, Ba-Ture? Never! You 
know me for a good Muham- 
madan, to whom the flesh of 
dogs is unclean. If I were a 
naked pagan from the hills, 
that I should eat your dog 
would be natural. No true 
follower of the Prophet, such as 
myself, would ever touch the 
flesh of dogs.” 

One morning, soon after the 
departure of the women, the 
Company Commander was 
sitting in his office when the 
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Sergeant-Major announced that 
the father of Corporal Dogo 
Argungu had come and wished 
to salute his son’s officer. 
“ But,” he added, “all men fear 
this man, He is very old, over 
a hundred years. Such is the 
whiteness of his beard and so 
great its length that even white 
men fear him.” 

“Bring him in, Sergeant- 
Major. I will try not to be 
frightened !” 

The old man came in and 
sank to the ground in front of 
the Company Commander, ever 
bowing low his head as he 
repeated his salutations and 
blessings. Robedin a flowing 
riga of pale blue, with a mauve 
turban on his head, he looked 
picturesque enough, His black 
wrinkled face, which beamed 
with joy, was fringed with a 
perfectly white beard, though 
its length was not remarkable 
to Western eyes, Squatting 
on the floor, he continued to 
pour forth his salutations till 
at last bidden to tell his story. 

Two moons back he had 
heard that his son, the corporal, 
was very sick and likely to die. 
Therefore he and one of his 
wives had set out on two 
horses to visit his son before 
he died. His journey had been 
disastrous. first one horse 
died, and then the other fell 
with him into a river and was 
drowned. He had saved himself 
by swimming, and he and his 
- wife had continued their jour- 
ney on foot. But now all was 
happiness, for, thanks be to 
Allah, he had found his son 
alive and well.” 

In the same connection it 
is interesting to recall the 
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story of an old Waff sergeant- 
major who had saved £400, 
such a sum being accounted 
great wealth in his country, 
where he held a high and 
honourable position, and had 
won the respect of all his 
people. One day his son, still 
a mere boy, stole the sum of 
three shillings and sixpence, 
and was convicted of the 
crime. Learning of the dis- 
grace which had befallen his 
name, the father took his son; 
and wrapping him in a bundle 


‘of dried grass, burnt the boy 


to death. He buried the 
charred remains under the 
mud floor of his hut. The fa- 
ther was subsequently brought 
to trial for the murder of his 
son, He pleaded that as a 
man holding a high and hon- 
ourable position he had been 
brought to shame by the petty 
theft committed by his son, 
whom he loved, and to whom 
he would have given anything 
in his possession for the mere 
asking; it was too much that 
he should be thus dishonoured 
by his own child; moreover, 
his son was his own possession, 
and he had the right, acoord- 
ing to native law, to dispose 
of him as he wished. The en- 
lightened British court, recog- 
nising the genuineness of the 
plea, wisely passed a very light 
sentence on the old man. 

In a few days came the 
long railway journey down to 
the coast, followed by embark- 
ation at Lagos, where trans- 
ports lay in the lagoon await- 
ing the arrival of troops from 
all parts of the country. Early 
one morning we weighed anchor, 
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and, with our native bugles 
sounding the Hausa farewell, 
we glided down into the pool, 
thence over the bar and out 
into the open ocean. 

The wildest excitement pre- 
vailed on board. Many of 
these northern natives had 
never seen the sea, and very 
few had ever sailed upon it. 
It was no use telling them 
that the troop-ship was built 
by man—they believed most 
things their officers told them ; 
but that it was possible for 
their white men to build this 
great floating town was more 
than they could grasp. No, 
the ship was made by Allah, 
and pointing to two steam- 
tugs lying side by side in the 
harbour, the Apes asked which 
was the boy and which the 
girl, and wanted to know how 
long it would take these lesser 
craft to grow to the great 
size of the transport, which 
was doubtless their mother.~ 
The ship, being equipped for 
white troops, had her troop 
decks carefully fitted with 
tables and benches, an un- 
necessary encumbrance to the 
black men, who knew not 
whether to sit on the tables 
and rest their feet on the 
benches, or to sit on the 
benches, using the tables as 
&@ support to their backs. 
Finding these alternatives un- 
satisfactory, they squatted on 
the decks and banged their 
heads on the tables and 
benches, so that at last these 
fittings had ‘to be removed. 
Then came the issue of ham- 
mocks, accompanied by the 
wild excitement of children 
with a new and wonderful 
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toy. Climbing in at one side, 
they fell out at the other, and 
thought it all the greatest fun 
in the world. 

The navigation of the ship 
was a mystery to the Apes, 
and a favourite subject for 
discussion on the troop decks. 
The most popular theory was 
that we were pulled along by 
a wire under the sea. Many 
attached considerable import- 
ance to the log-line on the 
stern of the ship, supposing 
that it somehow enabled the 
skipper to find his way across 
the ocean, while a few main- 
tained that it was a means of 
catching fish, Anyway, con- 
siderable anxiety was caused 
when one day a musketry 
party accidentally shot the 
log-line through. ‘Now we 
are lost,” was the cry; “we 
know not which way our road 
lies, nor are we able to return 
to our country!” Although 
they were able to observe the 
rising and setting of the sun, 
the men appeared to be in 
constant doubt as to the 
course we were steering. It 
seemed as if their sense of 
direction had become paralysed 
by the limitless waste of waters 
with its complete absence of 
landmarks—a state of affairs 
so foreign to their minds and 
entirely beyond their former 
conception. They still stuck 
to the theory that German 
East lay somewhere in the 
direction of England, which 
they knew to be to the north- 
west of their own country, and 
many expected to see England 
before reaching their journey’s 
end. Our many endeavours to 
convince the Apes that the 
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earth is round were invari- 
ably met with ribald laughter. 
In vain, too, did we expound 
the principles of ‘‘ wireless.” 
They thought it all a capital 
leg-pull, and roared with 
laughter at these jokes of 
their officers. 

The life-belts made a double 
appeal to the men. The cork 
segments closely resemble the 
little leather amulets (laya), 
enclosing a text from the 
Koran, which are worn in 
Mubammadan countries, and 
* are specially valued by sol- 
diers; besides this, the very 
nature of the life-belt suggests 
body armour, and the men very 
soon gave it the Hausa name 
marganin alsachi (bullet medi- 
cine). Even when persuaded 
that it was not bullet - proof, 
they replied it would do very 
well against arrows, and s0 
they must certainly take the 
belts ashore with them. 

About a week out from 
Lagos whales became numer- 
ous, and one very fine specimen 
rose above the surface within 
forty yards of the ship. Its 
appearance was greeted with 
the wildest enthusiasm, and 
the men floeked on to deck in 
the hope of catching another 
glimpse of the monster. We 
told them that whales were 
a kind of hippopotamus, and 
their hearts were straightway 
touched ; for was it not a tra- 
gedy, they said, that the poor 
beasts should be doomed to live 
in these desolate waters with 
their bellies ever empty, for 
nowhere could they see any of 
the grass which is the food of 
the hippo. The appearance of 
sea-birds in more southern 
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waters was a source of great 


wonder. No land could be 
seen, and so it was presumed 
that, strange as it might seem, 
these birds must have their 
homes under the water. But 
sometimes things which one 
would have expected to im- 
press the Apes were regarded 
with .complete unconcern, 
After being at sea nearly a 
fortnight, and all that time 
out of sight of land, we 
passed Cape Town late one 
night. It was beautifully clear, 
and the rays of two powerful 
searchlights were quartering 
the sea, ever and anon flashing 
across our own ship from stem 
to stern. Two lighthouses 
blinked their feeble rays in 
strange contrast to the power- 
ful beams of the searchlight, 
and all around the foot of 
Table Mountain could be seen 
the myriad lights of the town. 
It was not a sight easily to be 
forgotten, and was calculated 
to make a profound impression 
on the unimaginative mind of 
the black man.. Yet a sentry, 
gazing sheepishly at the spec- 
tacle, solemnly remarked to 
passing officer, “ Another bush 
fire, Ba-Ture,”’ 

We had not been at sea very 
long before the men became 
intensely bored with the mon- 
otony of life on board, nor was 
there any means of keeping 
them amused. As we neared 
the Cape we were met by 4 
heavy swell, and the ship rolled 
desperately. Let us draw & 
veil over these fourteen hun- 
dred sea-sick black men! 
While the sea remained calm 
the Apes welcomed any diver- 
sion which relieved the mon- 
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otony of life. Typhoid inoou- 
lation was @ most popular 
event, A strange vessel on 
the horizon was watched with 
the greatest interest till she 
passed out of sight. A native 
soldier who had once been a 
strolling player, became im- 
mensely popular by reason of 
his dances and representations, 
The turn which provoked the 
greatest enthusiasm was a dis- 
gustingly realistic imitation of 
a handless leper trying to pick 
up a penny from the ground. 
This revolting spectacle never 
failed to please, and was re- 
peated time after time amid 
howls and shrieks of laughter. 

After rounding the Cape we 
cruised for some days close in 
to the shore, so that we could 
see the rolling downs of 
Pondoland, with the farms of 
settlers scattered over fine 
pastures, upon which large 
herds of cattle grazed. Native 
kraals were plainly visible, the 
circular form of the huts and 
their grass roofs recalling the 
villages of our own men, who 
became very curious about this 
new land. To them the pros- 
pect seemed so fair that a few 
talked of visiting this coast 
when they had destroyed all 
the Germans in East Africa; 
and they began anxiously to 
question their officers concern- 
ing the food and women of 
the country. 

Few of us will ever forget 
our visit to Durban, where we 
coaled before continuing our 
voyage to Dar-es-Salaam. 
Apart from the cordial wel- 
come of the people of the 
town and the lavish hospitality 
which we enjoyed throughout 
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our stay, our visit was a whirl- 
wind of hectic laughter and 
delight to the Apes, to whom 
a real white man’s town was 
so strange that they had never 
conceived anything so wonder- 
ful. Our first morning was 
marked by one unpleasant in- 
cident, We took the men for 
a route-march over the Point 
and along the southern shore. 
Before going very far we were 
conscious of the most appalling 
smell, revolting far beyond 
description. It brought tears 
to our eyes, and even some of 
the Apes were physically sick 
and had to fall out. As we 
rounded a curve the stench 
reached its greatest intensity, 
and there, only a few yards 
away, were two blazing red 
mountains of flesh, the rotting 
carcasses of whales, lying in 
the yard of a blubber factory. 
When they regained their 
powers of speech the men 
laughed and said, “Ah, now 
we know where the bully beef 
comes from!” 

The following morning the 
people of Durban, with their 
usual unfailing hospitality, in- 
vited the Apes to a cinemato- 
graph exhibition. We had to 
march some distance through 
the town before reaching the 
theatre. So great was the 
amazement of the men at the 
thousand and one things which 
caused them to marvel, that it 
was hard enough to keep even a 
semblance of march discipline. 
The Zulu rickshaw boys with 
bunches of feathers and cow’s 
horns on their heads bewildered 
our men more than anything 
else, for they took this wonder- 
ful head-dress to be a natural 
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growth. White children and 
enormous pictorial posters on 
the hoardings also made a great 
impression. The two hours we 
spent in the cinema theatre 
are beyond description. From 
beginning to end, no matter 
whether the screen was blank 
or displayed the most stirring 
scenes, the men gave them- 
selves up to one frenzied tumult 
of laughter. The dignified in- 
spection of a wrecked Zeppelin 
by Mr Balfour and Mr Lloyd 
George provoked as great an 
outburst ef mirth as the most 
extravagant Charlie Chaplin 
farce. The blank which follows 
the completion of a film was 
regarded as one of the best 
practical jokes in the world. 
A thrilling film portraying the 
auditorium of a theatre ablaze 
and the audience fiying before 
the leaping flames was met 
with delighted cries of ‘‘ Jahan- 
nama! Jahannama!” (“ Hell! 
Hell!”’). 
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As the ship sailed out of 
the harbour at the conclusion 
of our visit the bewildered 
Company Sergeant-Major was 
asked what he thought of 
Durban. Making use of the 
little English he knew, he aptly 
summed up his feelings with 
the words, “It pass all think, 
sir!” 

The rest of the voyage was 
uneventful, but our arrival at 
Dar-es-Salaam will ever be re- 
membered by the Apes for the 
first aeroplane which they ever 
saw. It appeared high over- 
head above our camp in a cocoa- 
nut plantation. It circled and 
came lower, and the Apes 
could see the two men and a 
machine-gun which they had 
refused to believe were carried 
in the plane. “But how on 
earth,” they asked, “do those 
men get any food?” “O 
fool!” came the answer, “of 
course they catch birds!” 

Ba-TURE. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A OONSPIRACY OF PEACE—THE OLD LIBERAL PARTY—SIR HUDIBRAS 
AND RALPHO ON THE WARPATH—‘‘ SPLENDID TRADITIONS AND UN- 
EXAMPLED ACHIEVEMENTS ”—THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL REVIEWED 
—THE TYRANNY OF BOLSHEVISM—THE APPEAL OF THE RUSSIAN 
SOCIALISTS—THE BETRAYAL OF A GREAT COUNTRY—PROFESSOR 
MURRAY ON THE WAR—‘‘ WE MUST NOT HATE THE GERMANS’ — 


AN INSULT TO OUR SOLDIERS, 


THERE are signs everywhere 
that a general conspiracy of 
peace is on foot. The Bol- 
sheviks of all kinds —self- 
appointed leaders of labour, 
false metaphysicians, half - 
baked intellectuals—are cla- 
mouring loudly that Great 
Britain should share the glo- 
rious fate of Russia. Lord 
Lansdowne’s ill-omened letter, 
impenitently repeated, has 
made him the very heart and 
core of a vast mass. of flattery, 
which can hardly be gratifying 
to a man of sense. We are 
asked, even by those who are 
not in whole-hearted sympathy 
with him, to forgive his dan- 
gerous indiscretion on account 
of his past services, But no 
past services are great enough 
to excuse a piece of thoughtless 
wickedness, which, if it had 
been better received, would not 
only have annulled the services 
themselves, but would have 
plunged this country into ruin. 
Thus might we ask forgiveness 
for a murderer because in his 
cold youth he had been a 
churchwarden. 

With a humorous pomp and 
ceremony the old Liberal Party 
is girding on its rusty old 
armour. It scents from afar 
the only conflict which it 
understands, the conflict of the 
hustings. It looks upon the 


great war with the eyes cf a 
supreme disgust, as something 
which has interfered with its 
legitimate pursuits. Longing 
once more to enrol a fine army 
of voters, it would gladly sac- 
rifice, if it could, all the true 
interests of the Empire to its 
lust for the only battle—the 
battle of the ballot-boxes— 
which it thinks worth the 
fighting. 

Moreover, the Liberals are 
persuaded that for them the 
omens are favourable. Ever 
since Mr Gulland retained a 
tight hold upon the party chest, 
they have been filled with a 
quiet confidence, since none 
prize more highly than they 
the sinews of war. And, then, 
they are sure that the new Fran- 
chise Bill was passed for their 
especial benefit. They obtained, 
through the defection of men 
who should have known better, 
all that they thought they 
wanted without struggling for 
it. A Reform Bill, which in 
times of peace would have been 
passed, if passed at all, after 
years of debate and several 
general elections, fell into their 
laps almost unasked for and 
for nothing. And then by a 
stroke of cynical levity, such 
as the pious Radical loves, 
the Liberal leaders devised 
their Pensions department, 
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wherein they see an inexhaust- 
ible supply of easily-gotten 
votes. Though the bitter ex- 
perience of America is before 
their eyes, though they know 
well the immense corruption, 
which is the inevitable sequel 
of juggling with pensions, they 
do not scruple to attempt to 
make political capital out of 
those who have bled and died 
for their country. That they 
will succeed in this attempt 
we do not believe, but let it 
be remembered that the evil 


intention is revealed, and that 


its mere revelation proves that 
the Liberals, at any rate, have 
an interested hope in the near 
approach of peace. 

So Mr Asquith, with the 
trusty Mr Gulland at his side, 
is riding forth to conquer Eng- 
land once again. It matters 
not to them who conquers 
Germany. Their business is 
with those doughty warriors, 
the Liberal agents, whom Mr 
Asquith “thanks with all his 
heart for the kindness and 
warmth of their greeting.” 
They recall te our mind Sir 
Hudibras and the redoubtable 
Ralpho: 


“Never did trusty Squire with Knight, 

Or Knight with Squire jump more 
right. 

Their Arms and Equipage did fit, 

As well as Virtues, Parts, and Wit. 

Their Valour too were of a Rate, 

And out they scuffled at the Gate.” 


What Mr Asquith calls “the 
old Adam” refuses any longer 
to be repressed. He holds as 
strongly as he did before the 
war that “in Liberalism and 
in the activities of the Liberal 
party lies the best hope for the 
future of this country ”’ and of 
himself, and he means to make 


a 
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the best of it. Our Hudibras 
has taken to the road, his 
“intelligence officers” have 
brought him good reports of 
the fighting forces, and he 
looks hopefully “for the active 
co-operation of the new women 
voters with those of our own 
sex in carrying on the great 
work of Liberal reform.” 
This pitiful. jargon, which 
happily has not been heard 
for some years, has a famil- 
iar sound. Yet Mr Asquith 
relies too easily upon his 
own effrontery and upon the 
forgetfulness of his country- 


men. He is as confident 
to-day as he was before 
the war that the salvation 


of the Empire depends upon 
him and his party. With a 
touching self-effacement he 
pretends that he cares noth- 
ing for his own return to 
office. It is of England, his 
England, alone that he thinks. 
When peace comes “it will 
be a calamity to the coun- 
try,” says he with becoming 
modesty, “‘if the Liberal party 
as we have always known it 
and as we know it to-day— 
for it has not changed in 
essence or in spirit—if the 
Liberal party are not there 
with leaders and rank and 
file alike penetrated and ani- 
mated with the spirit which 
has breathed through Liberal 
policy and Liberal perform- 
ance in the past.” We will 
pay Mr Asquith the com- 
pliment to believe that he 
spoke these foolish bombastic 
words with his tongue in his 
cheek. We may even hope 
that he laughed aloud when 
he thought how easily he can 
dupe the same old Intelligence 
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Officers and the same old 
agents whom he duped in 
the happy past. But he 
should not confuse his country 
with his party. What might 
prove a “calamity” to Mr 
Gulland and the party chest 
would prove only a deliver- 
ance to England, The Liberal 
party has not changed, says 
Mr Asquith, No sane man 
ever supposed it had. And 
when we remember to what 
an abyss of ruin it had 
brought the country before 
the war, when we remember 
that it exposed England’s 
naked throat to the assassin’s 
knife, we can only marvel at 
Mr Asquith’s ingenuous friv- 
olity, and note, as a warning 
to others, that having cost 
the Empire many thousands 
of lives and many millions of 
treasure, he is still unrepentant. 

Meanwhile he takes it for 
granted that “the Liberal 
party, with its splendid tra- 
ditions and its unexampled 
achievements, is not going to 
be cast aside upon the scrap- 


heap.” Splendid traditions, 
indeed! Unexampled achieve- 
ments What these are the 


exercise of our memory will in- 
stantly discover. The political 
memoirs, which have been pub- 
lished of late years, expose with 
an engaging frankness the self- 
interest which has always been 
& Liberal tradition. In their 
hunt for office, our Liberal poli- 
ticians have respected neither 
their country nor one another. 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr Cham- 
berlain (in his sallet days), Sir 
William Harcourt, Lord Mor- 
ley, were one and all finished 
masters of intrigue. They 
fought against their colleagues, 
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and especially against their 
common chief, Mr Gladstone, 
with the cunning and the 
fury traditional in their kind. 
Where they saw a solid block 
of votes, there they saw the 
loftiest principles of justice and 
patriotism. When Mr Glad- 
stone, for instance, took up 
the question of Home Rule, 
whose discussion has brought 
unnumbered woes upon the 
Empire, he took it up in 
defiance of his colleagues, in 
defiance of previously expressed 
opinions, and merely because 
he thought that Ireland, as 
a voting power, could no 
longer be profitably ignored. 
Nor have Mr Gladstone's 
successors been unfaithful to 
the Liberal tradition. When 
they could exist comfortably 
without the Irish vote, they 
ignored the noisy clamour of 
Irish nationalism. When the 
pumber of their own supporters 
dwindled, they found a thou- 
sand reasons why Home Rule 
for Ireland was a cry of piety. 
They furbished up arguments, 
they expended all their pom- 
pous rhetoric, to prove that the 
island, which previously they 
had forgotten, was struggling 
for freedom against oppression, 

If, then, their traditions are 
all of opportunism and dis- 
loyalty, what are their achieve- 
ments? We will follow Mr 
Asquith in his complacent 
boastfulness no further than 
1906. What he has done 
since then and what he has left 
undone are fresh in our mem- 
ory, and they are deeds “un- 
exampled” indeed. He found 
Ireland in a state of happiness 
and prosperity, such happiness 
and such prosperity as it had 
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not enjoyed for many a long 
year. And to what a state of 
misery and lawlessness did he 
reduce it by the time when the 
war broke out! With the help 
of his colleagues, who wished 
to see the red blood flow, 
and who thought it useful not 
only to disintegrate the army, 
in a moment of threatened 
war, but also to send a fleet to 
Lamlash Bay, he brought Ire- 
land industriously to the verge 
of rebellion, and strengthened 


the Germans in their resolve to. 


make a sudden attack upon 
the liberties of Earope. Surely 
that achievement was “ unex- 
ampled.” And what he has ao- 
complished in Ireland since the 
outbreak of war is known to us 
all, Fearing to govern, sub- 
mitting cravenly to the will 
of others, he sent Mr Birrell 
to Ireland with strict injuno- 
tions to do nothing. Thus 
was revolt prepared, when 
tranquillity, which could have 
been assured by a firm, con- 
sistent policy, was of the high- 
est importance to us. The 
disaster of Easter Day was 
the deliberate and authentic 
“achievement” of the great 
Liberal party, and, truly, again 
it is unexampled. And we are 
merely at the beginning of Mr 
Asquith’s achievements. It is 
not every one who would or 
could deprive a Church, which 
nobody wanted to rob, of 
money which nobody knows 
how tospend. It is not every 
one who would dare to destroy 
an ancient constitution, for no 
better reason than to pass 
two iniquitous and unpopular 
measures, No wickeder act of 
iconoclasm has ever disgraced 
our English politics. The 


British Constitution, once a 
wonder for wise men, was not 
fashioned by one hand or by 
one mind. It grew with our 
growth, in perfect conformity 
with the nation’s temper and 
the nation’s needs, And in an 
instant Mr Asquith, with the 
levity which has always dis- 
tinguished him, toppled it to 
the ground. The great Liberal 
party, for its own selfish pur- 
poses, left us with a single 
chamber and a Throne, and de- 
stroyed the House of Lords, the 
only check upon the stupidity 
and the arrogance of the elected 
Commons. The blunderer, in 
brief, destroyed the noble edi- 
fice which it had takencenturies 
to build up, and, without a 
smile, he brags of his “un- 
exampled achievements” ! 

' For some years before the 
war, the aggressive spirit of 
Germany was plain for all to 
see, And if Mr Asquith had 
not the courage to prepare 
his country against attack, he 
might at least have taken care 
that the old unity of England 
was unimpaired. That, we 
should have thought, was an 
obvious and rudimentary duty. 
But there were no votes in it, 
and for the profit of his party 
Mr Asquith permitted Messrs 
George and Winston Churchill 
to spoil the temper of the.land 
and to stir up class-hatred from 
a hundred platforms, And heis 
still unabashed. ‘I venture to 
say ’—thus pleasantly he com- 
mits himself—“ the Liberal 
party is a party which com- 
bines with the fullest demo- 
cratic conviction and ardour— 
we yield to nobody in that—a 
sense of proportion and per- 
spective, practical methods of 
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business, and the instincts and 
traditions of sane and far- 
seeing constructive statesman- 
ship.” An astounding pro- 
nouncement, truly! That Mr 
Asquith yields to nobody in 
“democratic conviction” we 
readily agree. He has always 
been ready to knock himself 
down to the highest bidder, and 
the auction of principles seems 
to have begun again. But 
“sane and far-seeing construc- 
tive statesmanship”! How he 
must have laughed when he 
threw this sonorous phrase at 
his “Intelligence Officers”! 
And we can only hope for 
their sakes that they laughed 
too. If you wish to test his 
sane and far-seeing statesman- 
ship, look about you. Consider 
the history of the last four 
years, Mr Asquith, with his 
“splendid traditions and un- 
exampled achievements,” did 
precisely what was expected 
of him. He exposed England 
unprepared and almost un- 
armed to the attack of a foe 
who, as Mr Asquith well knew, 
had been getting ready to 
assault for forty years. That 
was far-sight, wasn’t it? And 
for all excuse he would plead 
no doubt with Lord Haldane, 
that he did not take steps to 
protect Great Britain because 
the democracy refused to inter- 
est itself in defence, That is 
yielding to no one in demo- 
cratic conviction and ardour, 
and it means that the true 
democrat will see his land in 
ashes and dust rather than 
oppose the unenlightened will 
of the people, 

Again it was, we suppose, 
the Liberal party’s “sense of 
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proportion and perspective ” 
which persuaded it to oppose 
the building and stocking of 
public granaries. It knew, or 
pretended to know, that in 
case of war—and war was in- 
evitable—the country might 
be blockaded or might lack 
ships. But the people didn’t 
know what the word “blockade” 
meant, and Mr Asquith in his 
democratic ardour was very 
careful not to explain. To-day 
Mr Asquith brags of his far- 
seeing statesmanship. <A year 
and a half ago he made a 
public and a jaunty confession 
of his essential blindness. ‘We 
never realised,” said he, “any 
of us, until the war broke out, 
how we had allowed ourselves 
to become dependent with re- 
gard to these essential ingre- 
dients for the prosecution of 
some of our most important 
industries on sources of supply 
that were not only not within 
our control, but that could be 
absolutely controlled by the 
enemy. That, I think, is an 
important point.” In truth, it 
is an important point; but why 
didn’t they, any of them, dis- 
cover what it was their first 
business to know and to 
counteract? After all, Ministers 
of the Crown are asked to 
inform themselves of something 
else than the result of the last 
general election. And Mr 
Asquith now admits that he 
was wholly ignorant of that 
which he was asked in honour 
to provide against, and still 
talks of his prevision and his 
statesmanship ! 

That Mr Asquith is dis- 
graced by thus appealing to 
his political neage in the 
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very crisis of the war is ob- 
vious, Nothing need be said 
about that. As we have pointed 
out, he is alone in violating the 
party truce, as he is alone in 
attempting to turn to party 
account the nation’s duty of 
granting pensions. We do not 
suppose that Mr Asquith cares 
a pin’s head for the verdict of 
history. But history will do 
him the justice to record that 
in 1918 a politician, who had 
been Prime Minister, who had 
neglected to arm his country 
for the war which he knew was 
coming, who opposed to the 
energy of the Germans an effete 
policy of “ wait and see,” proved 
when our fortunes were at 
their darkest that he still 
set party above patriotism, 
and chattered to his election 
agents about his wisdom and his 
foresight. And remember, Mr 
Asquith does this not because he 
hopes to aid his country in the 
prosecutionofthewar. Noteven 
the collapse of Russia beneath 
the dead weight of liberal 
principles serves to arouse his 
courage or stimulate his energy. 

The truth is that Mr Asquith 
believes the time has come to 
hand the country over to the 
Tapers and Tadpoles. Ger- 
many may attack us if she 
choose, and the distant echo 
of her guns may sound in our 
ears. But the one thing that 
the old Liberal party wants is 
acry. It cannot hope to rival 
the ory of Chinese Labour. 
That will ever be memorable 
as a triumph of effrontery and 
electioneering. But something 
may still be found to tickle the 
Radical ear and to divide the 
country when union is essen- 
tial. Peace at any price may 
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find favour with some, And 
Lord Lansdowne’s letters on a 
poster may attract the senti- 
mentalists. At any rate, the 
old phrases about “not sheath- 
ing the sword” and the rest 
have done their work, and 
ceased to be heard. Mean- 
while there are hints contained 
in Mr Asquith’s manifesto of 
possible fusions. Though the 
Liberal party refuses to “ merge 
its identity and its activities 
in some new and as yet embry- 
onic political combination,” it 
will “‘co-operate to the fullest 
degree with all others who 
are like-minded with our- 
selves.” Of course it will. 
What it wants is votes, and 
having promised everything te 
get them, it will not look too 
narrowly at their provenance. 
And yet curiosity tempts to 
wonder what is “embryonic 
political combination,” and 
who are they “like - minded 
with ourselves,” Is it the 
National party which is em- 
bryonic, and is it Mr Hender- 
son who keeps in view Mr 
Asquith’s goal? We do not 
know, and _ probably Mr 
Asquith does not know. All 
votes have an equal value, 
and now that he has resolutely 
put the war out of his mind, 
he will take his votes where 
he finds them. 

Yet as we survey Mr 
Asquith’s possibilities, we can- 
not but conclude that he will 
discard Mr Henderson as 
brutally as the National party 
will discard him. There is one 
ory wholly unappropriated, and 
that is individualism, In other 
words, we believe that Mr | 
Asquith will come forth as the 
champion of Manchester Free 
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Trade, cut-throat competition, 
and the devil take the hind- 
most! He thinks, may be, that 
there is a good chance of reviv- 
ing the threadbare, mischievous 
doctrines of the ’fifties. They 
ruined England, it is true, but 
they served the Liberal turn 
then, and they have served it 
at intervals since. Moreover, 
he has used in the past all 
the advantage that lurks in 
masked socialism. And since 
he has already persuaded 
himself that the only war 
which exists is the war of 
the ballet-box, why should he 
not shout aloud, ‘‘ Manchester 
and Free Trade, and more pur- 
chasing power to our German 
brothers?” Whether there are 
votes in it is doubtful. But 
there is money in it. It will 
fll Mr Gulland’s legendary 
chest, and with money to 
aid, and the pension scheme 
in working order, the old 
Liberal party fondly hopes 
that it may still further extend 
its “splendid traditions” and 
add marvellously to its “un- 
exampled achievements.” 

Nor is this the best moment 
to acclaim “ Liberal principles ” 
when we are witnessing in 
Russia what their logical con- 
clusion must inevitably be. 
The same spirit of anarchy 
which destroyed the House of 
Lords in order to pass a couple 
of unacceptable Bills is destroy- 
ing the Russian Empire. It is 
carried to a higher power and 
te worse purposes, but it warns 
us, or it should warn us, against 
the process of disintegration 
which the madness of reform 
always ensures. No country 
Can snap the chain of tradi- 
tion which binds it to the past 
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with impunity. Despite the 
pernicious teaching of the 
Radicals we are what our fore- 
fathers made us. We are, or 
should be, the willing servants 
of habit and custom, And to 
transform us suddenly into 
something which we are not 
and never were, is to make 
traitors and rascals of us all. 
That is what has happened in 
Russia. The “glorious” revo- 
lution, after the invariable 
manner of revolutions, has con- 
verted the mass of the Russian 
“people” into a band of rob- 
bers and murderers, The spirit 
which animates them is called 
“idealism.” A plainer, briefer 
word is crime, Lenin and 
Trotsky, to indulge their in- 
grained vanity and stupidity, 
have utterly abolished what 
was once a great country. 
Doing lip-service to sound 
Liberal principles, they have 
placed the land which has 
nourished them under the heel 
of the cruellest tyrant that 
ever threatened the freedom of 
the world. And with German 
money clinking in their pockets, 
they pretend that they have 
done what they have done for 
the sake of what Mr Asquith 
calls “democratic conviction 
and ardour,” and for the glory 
of high-minded principles. 

As we survey the crimes 
which the Red Guards have 
committed, we recognise all 
the symptoms of the revolu- 
tionary disease. Russia is 
going through the same suf- 
ferings which France was 
asked to endure at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 
Once more it is. proved that 
moral maxims and popular 
catchwords are far more 
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widely devastating than fire 
and sword. Some day we 
shall hear the full tale of 
the Russian Terror, and we 
shall find it no less wickedly 
bloodthirsty than the Terror 
of France. The Red Guards 
have spared no class of the 
community. They have made 
war indiscriminately upon all 
those who have not bowed the 
knee to their doctrines, In- 
stead of defending their coun- 
try against an enemy, which 
will not be expelled by less 
than twenty years of warfare, 
the poor Russian soldiers, mis- 
guided first by the babbling 
fool Kerensky—a very pattern 
for modern demagogues—and 
then by the sinister scoundrels 
Lenin and Trotsky, have 
wasted their time in stealing 
lands and partitioning estates 
which will never be theirs. It 
is a miserable and a useless 
tragedy. The miscreants, 
Lenin and Trotsky, will dis- 
appear, may be by the sword, 
with all their mischievous 
maxims and their false “ ideal- 
ism.” But they will disappear 
too late for the happiness of 
Russia, and we can only hope 
against hope—that the havoo 
which they have wrought will 
prove a warning to their friends 
and imitators in London and 
elsewhere. 

And after their futility, the 
quality which most clearly 
strikes us in these men, who 
impudently prate of their civic 
virtues, is a cunning and bitter 
cruelty. Lenin, Trotsky, and 
their friends played thetyrant to 
the Russians with a ferocity and 
an egoism which the worst of 
Tsars would have condemned. 
They put their foot upon all 


those who refused to support 
them, without ruth or pity. 
So harsh was their rule that 
the poor down-trodden Social- 
ists of Russia were impelled to 
appeal for aid to all sections of 
the Internationale. The docu- 
ment which sets forth their 
woes, and which was with 
difficulty smuggled across the 
frontier, should be studied 
attentively by all the foolish 
persons in Great Britain, who 
thought it a mark of intelleo- 
tual “superiority ” to sing the 
praises of Bolshevism, It isa 
cry from the heart, a ory of 
the helpless for instant succour, 
The miserable Socialists of 
Russia write, as they say, at a 
‘dreadful and menacing hour.” 
They are deprived of the power 
of communicating freely with 
the West, “as at the worst 
moments of Tzarism.” They 
are obliged to be brief in their 
communication, since oppor- 
tunities of sending an appeal 
“seoretly across the frontier” 
are not frequent. Here we 
may see the primal blessing of 
freedom. But they have no 
doubt as to the means and 
purposes of their oppressors. 
‘‘The active force,” they say, 
“through which the revolt was 
carried out, and upon which 
the self-styled ‘Workers and 
Peasants’ dictatorship of Lenin 
still rests up to the present 
hour—that force is a multitude 
of soldiers led astray by the 
promise of an immediate peace, 
The movement initiated by the 
Bolsheviks is not a Labour 
Conference. It was a military 
conspiracy, pure and simple.” . 

So the Bolsheviks, finding 
themselves isolated among the 
democrats, “reinforced their 
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system of terrorisation.” They 
suppressed all newspapers 
which did not applaud their 
views and their actions, The 
elections, which they permitted, 
were held at the sword’s point. 
“Vote for us or die” was their 
simple maxim. Civil servants, 
who refused te work for them, 
were starved or lynched. The 
Red Guards were ready always 
to execute their masters’ orders. 
The Constituent Assembly was 
threatened with dispersal, un- 
less it sanctioned with meek- 
ness of spirit the decrees of the 
Councils of Commissaries, and 
consented to proclaim a Re- 
public of Soviets. And poor 
Russia drifted aimlessly upon 
the rocks of a new tyranny, ten 
times more cruel, a hundred 
times less wise, than the rule 
of the Tsar. Meanwhile the 
Bolsheviks “preached and prac- 
tised confiscation, not only as 
regards land, but also as re- 
garde factories and workshops. 
In the backward rural parts of 
the country, ruined by the war, 
they are trying experiments 
which they call Socialistic, but 
which are rather anarchist- 
syndicalist, and which threaten 
finally to destroy our national 
economic life and pave the way 
for the defeat of the prole- 
tariat.”’ Nor is the demand of 
the Russian socialists extrava- 
gant. They ask only that all 
power should be vested in 
the Constituent Assembly, and 
Lenin and Trotsky have laughed 
with scorn in the Constituent 
Assembly’s face. 

Such is always the fate of 
revolutions. The people meets 
its “enfranchisement ”. with a 
cheer, and then finds new and 
heavier chains riveted upon 


it, The poor “moderates” set 
the wheel revolving and fondly 
believe that they can stop it, 
when they like, by a mere 
gesture. Their foolish faith 
meets with a bitter, inevitable 
reward, They have changed 
one system, which certainly had 
its grievous faults, for another 
which is a theusand times 
worse, They have made childish 
experiments in liberty, which 
could have but one end—the 
complete and disgraceful en- 
slavement of their country. 
Beaten by her Bolsheviks, 
Russia has been more bitterly 
humiliated than any great na- 
tion has ever been humiliated 
before. Lenin and Trotsky 
have played the tyrant, not to 
save their fatherland, but to 
sell it a poor bargain to Ger- 
many. And the Huns, to give 
another proof of their sense of 
honour, proceeded, as soon as 
terms were signed, to march 
into Russia, with whom they 
are said to be at peace, The 
outrage is callous and without 
precedent. It should warn all 
sensible men that “peace by 
understanding ” with the Huns 
is impossible, It will not con- 
vert Lord Lansdowne and his 
friends, who wilfully blind their 
eyes to all the crimes of Ger- 
many, and are ready at any 
moment to hear with approval 
the false and cunning pro- 
nouncements of Count Hertling. 

We have long wondered what 
it is that kills in British senti- 
mentalists moral indignation 
and the sense of justice. And 
then we came upon Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s astonishing 
work, ‘ Faith, War, and Policy,’ 
which makes the dangerous 
sophistries of to-day quite 
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plain to us. What Professor 
Murray means by his book we 
do not know. Possibly he does 
not know himself. But he is 
worth reading, because he ex- 
plains, after his own compressed 
fashion, the vague sentiments 
which are masquerading just 
now as enlightened opinion. 
As far as we understand his 
eontradictory utterances, Pro- 
fessor Murray was at the be- 
ginning of the war a gallant 
man. “We have now not 


only to strain every nerve to. 


help our friend,” he wrote, 
“we must strain every nerve 
also to injure ourenemy. This 
is horrible, but we must try 
to face the facts. For my own 
part, I find that I do desper- 
ately desire to hear of German 
dreadnoughts sunk in the North 
Sea.” These are brave words 
te be written by one who had 
recently signed the notorious 
manifesto of the professors. 
But no sooner were the brave 
words written than Professor 
Murray changes his key. “We 
must not hate the Germans,” 
he exclaims. “Atrocities will 
be committed,” says he, “by a 
few bad and stupid people on 
both sides, and will be pub- 
lished and distorted and mag- 
nified. It will be hard to avoid 
hating them.” Here we detect 
the common artifice of those 
who would pretend at all costs 
to fair-mindedness. In order 
to mitigate the horror inspired 
by German brutality, they 
prate of ‘atrocities on both 
sides” without collecting evi- 
dence or justifying the implied 
insult which they throw at 
Great Britain. Nor did the 
attested cruelties of Germany, 
committed in Belgium, affect 
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the Professor’s amiable senti- 
ment, ‘‘We must not hate the 
German people,” he repeats. 
“Who knows how many secret 
acts of mercy, mercy at risk of 
life and against orders, were 
done at Louvain and Dinant? 
Germans are not demons ; they 
are naturally good and fine 
people. And they will wake 
from their evil dream.” In- 
deed, we do not know what 
deeds of mercy were done at 
Louvain and Dinant. We do 
know the foul deeds which 
were done to orders, willingly 
received and executed by the 
vilest soldiers who ever dis- 
graced the chivalry of war. 
And remembering those deeds, 
which shall never be washed 
away from the tables of his- 
tory, we can only condemn 
Professor Murray’s sentiment- 
ality as mischievous nonsense. 

The truth is that Professor 
Murray and those who think 
with him are incapable of 
moral indignation. So much 
he confesses himself. “Our 
moral indignation,” says he, 
“is not hypocritical; but I 
admit it is a dangerous state of 
mind, As soon as we begin to 
have that kind of feeling to- 
wards any national or personal 
enemy .. . it isdangerous: we 
ought instantly to collect our- 
selves and bear in mind, at the 
least, the possibility that, ‘ but 
for the grace of God, there 
go we and there goes Great 
Britain.” Here is another 
attempt to palliate Germany's 
crimes by dividing the blame 
among the belligerents. But 
Professor Murray will never 
write with justice until he 
remembers that, by the grace 
of God, there we do not go, 
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and there does net go Great 
Britain. Nor will he envisage 
the war with eyes of under- 
standing, unless he admits that 
without indignation we have 
no right to attempt a moral 
judgment at all. 

In the same spirit of com- 
plaisance towards our enemies, 
Professor Murray excuses the 
pro-Germans in our midst. He 
has no more anger for them 
than for the Huns themselves. 
“ An individual,” he says, ““who 
has been in Germany and made 
close friends there will, out of 
loyalty to this friendship, rebel 
against the current anti-Ger- 
man passion, and so become 
pro-German. I mean by pro- 
German not one who wishes the 
Germans to win—I know of none 
such—but one who habitually 
interprets doubtful questions 
in a@ way synfpathetic to Ger- 
many.” Here is a distinction 
without a difference. He who 
interprets all doubtful ques- 
tions sympathetically to Ger- 
many is the worst of pro-Ger- 
mans. Ready to believe that, 
in doubtful cases, his own 
countrymen are always wrong, 
he does his best to bring aid 
and comfort to the foe. We 
are not sure that he is not a 
deeper traitor than the cpen 
friend of our enemy. And was 
traitor ever excused upon so 
frivolous a ground? He has 
been to Germany and made 
friends there. Has he not been 
in England? Is he so poor a 
thing that in his own country, 
which knows him, he has found 
ne friend? And does he recog- 
nise no debt of nurture? Does 
he own no gratitude to the 
land which gave him birth, 
and trained him to face the 


hardships of life with what 
poor courage he may? If a 
cheap trip be a sound excuse 
for antipathy to one’s own 
country, it were better if the 
sentimentalists, whom Pro- 
fessor Murray excuses, should 
never cross the Channel, or, 
having ence crossed it, should 
never be permitted to return, 
But the worst confusien 
which has befogged Professor 
Murray’s mind is that, hav- 
ing braced himself to approve 
of the war, he disapproves 
violently of the means by 
which all wars are conducted. 
Perhaps he would like our 
guns to be packed with cotton 
wool. He deplores the fact 
that, after war was declared, 
“force entered and took the 
centre of the stage.” How, 
indeed, should we or anybedy 
else conduct war save by 
force? But, says he, “Eng- 
land ceased to be occupied 
with questions of right and 
wrong; she became occupied 
with the questions of fighting 
and killing. We turned, so 
to speak, from the men who 
could give wise counsel; we 
called on all who could fight, 
and we liked best those who 
could fight hardest.” Was 
ever worse nonsense written 
than this? Of course we 
called upon all who could 
fight. Upon whom would 
Professor Murray have us 
call? Every patriotic man 
hates war from the bottom 
of his soul, even though he 
sees its necessity. And every 
patriotic man knows that no 
war would ever be finished if 
those responsible for its con- 
duct did not call upon those 
who could fight hardest. That 
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truly is the first and most 
humane necessity of all war- 
fare. But when Professor 
Murray asserts that England, 
because she fought her hard- 
est, ceased to be occupied with 
questions of right and wrong, 
he besmirches her, as usual, 
with a superfiuous libel. We 
cannot speak for Professor 
Murray’s intellectual friends, 
But we assert confidently that 
of those whom we know, no- 
bedy, soldier or civilian, has 
not been supported in the 
fierce struggle by the pre- 
found conviction that we are 
fighting for the right. 

And so Professor Murray is 
persuaded by his argument to 
hurl a shameful insult upon 
the soldiers fighting for us in 
the field. His words can have 
no other meaning. For his 
sake we wish they could. This 
is what he has thought fit to 
write: ‘‘And yet, as soon as 
you let loose in war the whole 
of a big nation,you have handed 
over that high and austere 
duty to agents who cannot 
possibly perform it: to masses 
of very ordinary people, and 
not only of ordinary people, 
but of stupid and vulgar and 
drunken and covetous and dis- 
honest and tricky and oruel 
and brutal people, who will 
transform your imagined cru- 
sade into a very different real- 
ity.” In all the literature of 
pacifism you could not match 
this infamous statement. 
Brave men are fighting that 
Professor Murray may sit at 
home in his pleasant rooms in 
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terpret the works of Euripides, 
And he finds them drunken, 
tricky, cruel, and brutal. The 
masses who are defending us 
may be “ordinary.” If they 
are, we can congratulate our- 
selves upon the extraordinary 
temperament of Professor 
Murray. But there is not 
one of those masses of or- 
dinary people whose boots 
Professor Murray is worthy 
to do up. 

It may be that Professor 
Murray does not mean what 
he says. He contradicts him- 
self so often in the course of 
his book, he thinks and writes 
with so disorderly a confusion, 
that he may pretend that h 
is abusing the politicians when 
he talks of letting loose the 


whole of a big nation in war, — 


and handing over an austere 
duty to ordinary, drunken 
people. But what he has 
written can have no other 
meaning than that which we 
have given it. The greater 
part of the big nation is 
engaged in the conduot of the 
war, the masses of “very 
ordinary people”—it is note- 
worthy that the democrat is 
always ready to despise those 
whom at the hustings he 
flatters—are fighting in the 
field. Professor Murray does 
not like the masses. Yet of 
him we can say no better and 
no worse than that he has 
missed his vocation. He is 
professor of Greek, and pro- 
vidence gave him all those gifts 
of cloudy thought and muddled 
utterance which make the 
fortune of the politician. 
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